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A. BIT OF A GHOST STORY. 


BY MARGARET VEENE. 


Svcw a perfect gem of a house as father 
secured us for the summer! It was neither 
too large nor too small; bad flowers and 
shade trees in front, and a vegetable garden 
at the back; was within twenty minutes? 
ride of the depot and post-office; and yet 
stood in the shadow of the hills. 


“It must be a terribly disagreeable soul 


that conld not be happy here,” I said to my 
mother, as we looked the place over. 

Our luggase had just been carried up 
stairs, and the servants were busy throwing 
open shutters and doors, giving thereby an 
air‘of cheeriness to the house, which I must 
confess at first struck me as being a little 
sombre. , 

“T hope Miss Dalwell will like it,” mother 
said, simply, stopping to lift a trailing vine 
which lay across the path. 

Now I may as well say it at once, that this 


same Miss Martha Dalwell was the bone of. 


contention in our otherwise lappy house- 
hold. A more disagreeable crochety crea- 
ture never lived than she, and yet mother. 
elang to her as ‘though she were the very. 


pink of perfection! That, too, when the’ 
woman had no earthly claim upon her—no_ 


Tight to a seat at our table or.a shelter be- 


neath onr roof. - She had the best of every~. : 


thing, too; the best room, the best bed, the. : 
best chamber furniture. At the table the- 


cream of the food found its way to her plate; 


the daintiest piece of fowl, the heart of. the. 
dressing, and the most luscious share of the- 


fruit. All in all, Miss Dalwell was a nui- 
sance in our house. 


I might have pat up with all this in a. 


Christian manner, bad she not been forever 


poking her long nose into my affairs. Every-- 
thing that.I did or said, which did, not ac-.- 
cord with her ideas of propriety, she made it - 
her especial province to lecture me upon. ; 
She looked keenly after my love affairs; took ; 
note of the letters which came to me, and. 


was forever following me about evenings 


_ With wraps, shawls and rubbers, Such a- 


fright as she would have made of me had'I 
not resisted. her! 

Well, to go back to the starting-point’; 
my dear good mother hoped that Miss Dal- 
well would like the place, 1 hoped she; 
would not, and I said. it out bolaly and. 
plainly... 

“If she. would. only, thats the very sight of: 
it, mother, so-that she Would take her traps. 
off in the first train out!” 
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“© Louise? 

She said if sus’ as reprovingly as she could, 
dropping the rose-vine as she spoke. Wheth- 
er she did it because she was indignant, ar 
beextse one of the thorns pierced her fingers, 
Leoukln’t quite tell. 

“QO, bat, mother, she is such a drag on ‘all 
my happiness; such a cloud on every enjoy- 
ment. | wish she was a cloud in good ear- 
nest, and would go ‘round, as black Spence 
says abont the showers.” 

““ My dear child, Miss Dalwell is a-very ex- 
cellent personage, and it is most unkind of 


you lo begrudge her the benefit of this sum-- 


mer’s sojourn in the country.” 

“TI don’t. She's welcome to all the coun- 
try on earth—all save this one little‘ spot, f 
suppose she'll be here to night and take pos- 
session of that south room with the dormer 
window!” : 

I shrugged my shouiders, and tried to look 
the very picture of righteous indignation. 

“She will come to-night, and will have the 
chamber with the dormer window,” my 
mother said, decidedly. 

“Well, Lin glad my room’s on the other 
side of the house, that’s all?” intent on hav- 
ing the last word, though L couldn't have my 
own way. 


“Mother did not answer me. She bent. 


over a little round bed of pansies, and, out of 
sorts as I was, { couldn’t help thinking how 
pretty her white hands looked as they wont 
‘in and out among the purple-black blossoms 
and glossy leaves, searching for weeds. 

*“ How everything hasbeen neglected here! 
See how those hyacinths are beaten into the 
dirt.’ 

“Blessed mother! she knew just bow to 
manage me. As meek asa female Moses I 
went into the house, and searched for twine 
with which to tie up the vines. Then I went 
to work with a will, and before night every 
recreant honeysuckle, rose and wisteria was 
brought back to its proper place, and fast- 
ened into the straight and Bartow. way which 
it was to grow. 

- We waited tea for Miss Dalwell, who was 
to come a little after dark on the evening 
train. The house was pretty well furnished, 
and with the few articles of furnitare which 
we brought with us distributed about, looked 
quite charmingly in the soft ‘glow of the 
lighted lamps. The dining-room, with low 
windows opening upon a porch, was espe- 
cially inviting, It had walls painted in blue 
and white panelling; a cluster of famps with 


bine shades hanging from the ceiling, and 
one wide western window overgrown with 
Jessamine vines, which were full of blue bell- 
like blossoms. 

1 was watching mother put the finishing 
touch to the tea-table, in the shape of a blue 
shelt-like vase filled with white lilies, when, 
the doorbell sounded a Peal long and loud 
throagh the house. 

“It must be Miss Dalwell,” mother said, 
going into the hall; * but I never knew her 
to ring a bell like that before.” 

“tt has asound like a cow-bell,” little 
Phil said, keeping close to mother as she 
went to the door. 

‘Sure enough, there was Miss Dalwell, 
Wraps and travelling basket in hand, stand- 
ing as white as a ghost. 

“O my dear Judith!’ she began, on see- 
ing mother; and then sat down upon the 
porch and began to ery. 

“What has disturbed you so, Martha?” 
mother said, in such a beautifally cool way. 

A sob was the answer. 

“What is the matter, dear?” 

Mother got down beside her and put a 
coaxing arm about her neck. 

This was a new quirk in the dear old lady, 
and I stood by watching her with wonder- 
ing eyes. J had never seen her so disturbed 
before. 

“What is it?” biibed mother. 

“I got such a fright!” my lady answered, 
at last, gasping for breath. 

Miss Dal well frightened! I put my hand- 
kerchief over my mouth to keep from laugh- 
ing outright. 

“ Just as I stepped upon the porch ‘a man 
Sprang right up in front of me, L was look- 
ing for the doorbell, when he placed a big 
white hand on the knob and rang—you know 
just how bard he rang—and then faded right 
out of my sight without taking a step. And 
O Judith, he had that ring on his middle 
finger!” 

“Hush !? my mother said, laying 2 white 
hand upon her lips, and giving one quick 
glance backward to Phil and me. 

“You are nervous, Martha; probably the 
driver touched the bel for you, or it might 
have been Spence.” : 

“Spence! Has Spence white hands? and 
does he wear a diamond ring on his middle 
finger?” 

“Well, never mind, dear; come in, tea is 
waiting for you.” 

But Miss Dalwell was not inclined to 
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budgean inch. 
face full upon me, 
tremulous vo.ce, that I began stralgulway 
to pity her. 

“Dear Louise, wont you look the place 
over, just to please me? You are not afraid 
of anything. are you?” 

“Nothing in the world, Miss Dalwell, but: 
Indians,” L answered, “Spence and I will 
look around.” 

So, in sp‘te of my nigtlie?s warning Jook, 
I went straight to the kitchen to find my 
sable attendant. 

“Come,” I said, “ there’s fun ahead: Miss 
Dalwell lias seen a ghost, Let’s go and hant 
him up? . 

“Tor bless me, Miss Leese, you don’t 
spose I’d gu hunting one of them, do ye?” 

“You are a coward then, and will let me 
go out alone?” 

His eyes grew as big as Early Rose pota- 
toes, and the kinks of his bair stuck up in 
forty different directions, 

“Now, Miss Leese, if anything should 
happen to me what would ever come of p»or 
Matilda?” 

Poor Matilda was Spencer’s lady-love,a 
strapping ercature to whom he was passion- 
ately devoted. He had left her reluctantly 
in the city because my mother did notsee fit 
to engage her services for the summer in the 
country. 

“Very well, Mr. Spence. You may stay 
here if you like, and I will go alone. .1f Ma- 
tilda wants a coward for a husband, you will 
just suit her! 

Iturned on my heel to leave. 


© Now, now don’t, miss, l’se comiw’ straight | 


‘long. L wouldn't stay back for nothin’ 
de work.” 

We went out upon the brick walks togeth- 
er, Spence and I, he trembling so. thar ‘he 
could but just step, and I most keenly alive 
for an adventure. The moon was shining 
bri shtly, and the shrubbery and trees were 
not rafiled by a breath of air. I made straight 
for the deepest shadows, though I cannot to 
this day tell why I did so. There was a row 
of arbor vitm trees standing close against 
the wall. By the farthest one in the ex- 
treme corner I caught a glimpse of. some- 
thing white, or bright, I could not tell which, 
but I went directly to it, poor seared Spence 
and the little house-dog Fido (who had vol-_ 
unteered i in my service) keeping close we my 
heels. 


in 


She turned her startled 
and spoke in such @ scared 


of asudden, and plumped right down in‘ the 
centre of 2 rosebush, while Fido gave a howl 
of fear, and ran straight to the house. I was* 
left alone in the field, and I inay as well con- 
fess it, the’ position was not an agreeable 
one. 

“Well, sirf? I began, sale. right up to 
his ghostship. When lo! he was three trees 
ahead of me, and [ had never seen him | 
move! I started forward again, and this‘ 
time caught a glimpse of a spark of light, a 
something like a minute star, burning upon 
his hand. I stood still and looked at: him. 
I was fully persuaded that I lucked upon a _ 
form that was not of the earth eae ® 2 
shadow without a substance. 

“ For whom are you looking?” 

No answer; but he turned a full fair face 
square to the light, raised the hand on which 
the spark of fire burned, and pointed to the 
dormer window on which the nvoulight was 


falling. 


“ Miss Dalwell?” 

No answer, only the’silent dreaka hand, 
and the motionless figure. 1 began to shiver 
with fear. The cold perspiration gathered 
in beads upon my forehead, and trying-to — 
ery out, my tongue grew puralyzed. I had 
never fainted in my life, but now I felt a 
Strange dizzy sensation creeping over me. 
My mother’s voice aroused me, and at the : 
same time the face and figure melted out, of 

sight where it stood. 

At the door my mother met me. At the ° 
sight of her I found my senses again. 

“You have seen something, Louise,” 
said, as she looked into my white face. 

“As sure as you live, mother, I saw a ghost, 
and he is after Miss Dalwell. Spence sat - 
down in a rosebush from sheer fright, and 
Fido howled and took to his heels, while I 
alone staid until the lights were out, or until 
his light was out. May we have Supper’ 
now?” : 

This was our first evening in our country 
home, and not a very pleasant beginning, 


‘she ‘ 


_Mnost certainly. 


The next day a party of young people 
from the city joined us, and the disagreeable 
incidents of the night before were seemingly 
forgotten. But I noticed that Afiss Dalwell 
moved about pale and silent. My affairs, of 
a sudden, seemed to have lust’ all-charm for 


cher. Once, in going into mother’s room I ° 


found her crying, and on asking what the | 
matter was, she sald that she had tee abad - 


“© Lord, I see it, I can't gol” Spence cried dream. 
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“Have you seen him again?” I asked, 


thoughtlessly, which set the poor lady into. 


a tremor of fear, 


speech?” iny mother said, steraly, while I 
beat a hasty retreat. . 

‘The weeks went by merrily. We became 
acquainted with other families in the vicin- 
ity, and spent the time in a continuous 
round of gayety. Indeed, I may_as well say 
here, that onr happiest hours .were spent 
away from our own home. The atmosphere 
there began to grow uncanny. Under the old 
roof. by day or night there was never un- 
broken quiet. Doors seemed to be always 
opening and shutting from unaccountable 
draughts; windows slipped their springs and 
came crashing down; shutters swung back 
and forth when the air was. stirless; dishes 
rattled down in -their places, and nothing 
seemed to rest upon a secure foundation 
about the house. 

Look here, Aunt Judith,” Cousin Frank 
began, one morning at- the breakfast-table. 
“T believe there is a ghost about this house 
that needs laying. I locked my door on go- 
ing to bed last night, but this morning when 
I awoke 1 found it wide open.” 

“That's noibing,” Letty Greer answered, 
“Mine has served me that trick more than 
once. Zhaven’t thought of being afraid.” 

“ Who said anything of fear, Miss Letty?” 

“TJ think Louise would,if she could speak,” 
Frank answered, quickly, springing up from 
the table and dashing a glass of water in my 
face. 

It brought me to my senses just as they 
were failing me, Close to Miss Dalwell’s chair 
Thad seen a figure standing—the same that I 
hhad seen weeks before in the shadow of the 
trees. 

“Beso kind as to let this foolish talk 
crop,” my mother said, and immediately be- 
gan to talk eloquently of a book which. she 
had been reading. f 

As Lleft the table Miss Dalwell whispered 
in my ear: 

“You saw him again?” 

Ves.” 

“By my chair?” 

“ By your chair.” 

“Come out in the garden with me,” she 

said, putting an arm about my waist, “I 
want to tell you something, This man. i 
not come here toharm you; I alone draw 
him. Years ago he was my lover—one whom 
T rejected for what I thought a good cause, 


I haa worn his ring. and returned it to him, 
He died a short time after, but before his 


’ . death wrote me a letter in which he said, 
“Will you be a little more guarded in your - 


that above or below, on earth or in fieaten, 
that ring sould. be worn upon my finger 
again. That. is all. What will come of it 
God only knows, but day and night I am 
haunted .as though I were guilty of some 


. fearful: crime!’ 


“Poor Miss Dalwell!? 1 said, pityingly. 
Bat a-moment after, looking into her eyes, I 
felt sure that I had been listening to the 
Story of a crazy woman.* Only, with my 
own eyes; had seen the face that haunted 
her, ey 

Another week wore away. There was 
the usual small condmetion about the place. 
Spence had gone back to the city because he 
conld not stand it, while the cook and cham- 
bermaid both couched upon -the floor of 
nights in my mother's room, All in all, the 
unpleasantness was growing a little toc 
strong for contfort. 

But one night the end came, It was 
moonlight again, and outside not a breeze 
stirred the foliage. We were sitting in groups 
upon the wide front porch. In the parlor, 
Miss Wilde was striking minor chords upon 
the piano; while Cousin Frank, in a voice 
modulated to suit the hour, was going 
through with the Ancient Mariner. He was 
repeating these words: 


“ An orphan’s curse would drag to hell 
; A. spirit from on high; 
But O! more hormble than that 
Is the curse in 2 dead man’s eye! 
Seven days, seven nights—” 


when from Miss Dalwell’s lips arose such a 
shriek, that our blood curdled in our veins. 
It was followed by a second’s silence, then 
my mother sprang to her side. She lay back 
in her chair stark and still; her eyes set in 
fright, her jaw fallen. Nota word was spo- 
ken, but each one of that terrified group saw 
upon the fore-finger of her right hand a 
golden circlet with a diamond burning in its 
centre. The poor creature wore her lover’s 
ring at last. 

All help was useless—Miss Dalwell was 
dead! 

Years have passed ‘since that night, and 
in looking back to it through the softening 


“Mists of time, I cannot but wonder whether 


or no my mother’s friend was a sane woman. 
Be that as it may; I tell you the “ ower true 


tale” as I experienced it. 
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A BITTER LESSON, 


BY I. P. MILLER. 


“WELL, Tom, what are we going to do 
now ?” 

“Do? Why, ship, of course; what would 
we do? loaf around here till wo're baked ?” 

“Yes, I know; it’s all very fine to say ship, 
but how can we manage it without dis- 
charges? All the hookers in here are Johnny 
Bulls—regular lime-juicers—and wouldn't 
take us any more willingly than they would 
the yellow fever, unless we can show good 
discharges?” 

Such was the substance of a conversation 
Theld with my mate, Tom Downs, as we sat 
on a bluff at the entrance of Sydney harbor, 
and watched the old British and Australian 
liner “Star of Peace” as she rapidly drew off 
the land on her homeward passage. We had 
been mates on the gold-flelds for some 
months in Victoria, had footed it overland to 
the New South Wales diggings, worked a 
few weeks without making anything, and 

" finally came down to Sydney to got a berth 
for England, on our way to America. We 
both had discharges from our last vessel, and 
8o easily secured chances of board the Star 


of Peace; without those documents there 
was at that time but aslim chance for a 
sailor to get a ship. Our discharges were 
taken possession of by the Star's captain, as 
soon as we signed the ship’s articles, as 
security for our due performance of the trip; 
so.when we both deserted in a waterman’s 
boat, two days after joining, to escape arrest 
in consequence of Tom’s having thrashed 
the mate for striking me (for the Star of- 
Peace was a genuine fighting ship), we lost 
our precious papers. And though the duly- 
offered reward had not sufficed to effect our 
capture and return by the Syduey police, 
and the misnamed ship was off and away, I 
feared we should have much difficulty to get 
another vessel, if indeed we should not be 
obliged to await the arrival of some Yankee 
craft—for the Yankee skippers never both- 
ered themselves about discharges. This fear 
was the occasion of my troubled query, 
“What are we going to do now ?” 

“0,” said Tom, in answer to my question 
as to how we could manage to ship without 
discharges, “J’)) fix that. easy enough. I 
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know where I can get real good ones, all 
kinds; we can be discharged from her maj- 
esty’s service, or any of these merchant 
liners or transient ships, just as we like; and 
the discharges are all genuine, too. Only we 
mustn't forget our names, that’s all.” 

“ Mustn’t forget our names!” 

“No, Don’t you sabe? Old stick-in-the- 
mud, that keeps the Blue Magpie, has got 
lots of ’em, the best kind, real good dis- 
charges {and some bad ones, but he never 
has any eall for them), that sailor chaps have 
left with him when they were going to the 
diggings. Well, when a chap comes to his 
house hard up, he lets him stay till his board 
and grog bill sams up to a month’s advance 
—it don’t take long to du that—and then 
tells him he’d better strip, and pay his hon- 
est debts, If the fellow says he hasn’t got 
any discharge, old shiver-the-mizzen fixes his 
flint right of by giving him his pick of more 
than fifty, and he has the choice of just as 
many names too. He’s a hard man to sat- 
isfy, if he can’t suit himself amongst that lot. 
Now do you sabe?” 

“Yes, I guess so; youre going to get dis- 
charges from the Blue Magpie’s man. But 
wont the police grab us for deserters when 
we go to ship?” 

“Not they; the Star of Peace—Star of the 
Devil, more like—has gone, and there’s no 
spondulicks to be got by taking us now, 
Come on; let’s walk into town.” 

We walked in, ‘Tom accosting the first 
policeman he met with, “I say, matey, has 
that lovely emblem of the millennium, the 
good ship Star of Peace, gone to the old 
Harry yet?” : 

The officer looked keenly at us for a mo- 
ment, and then opened a little note-book 
avhich he took from his pocket. 

“O,don’t trouble yourself to study that 
description,” said Tom; “ we're the chaps 
fast enough. But just tell us, has the Star of 
Peace sailed ?” 

“Mighty well ye know she has, ine fine 
feller, or yees wouldn't show yer pooty face 
in Sydney by daylight. Ye've chated us out 
o' twenty-five pound by keepin’ yourself 
snug, that ye have. The skipper with- 
drawed the reward for ye this mornin’.” 

“Well, don’t you want us now?” contin- 
ued Tom. 

‘Want yees? And what would we want 
-yees fur? But I expect I will want both o° 
yees soon, to take yees to Woolloomooloo.” 
(The jail.) 


“Come on, Jake,” said Tom; “let's see 
how the Magpie looks.” 

“Ah, me fine feller, ’tis yourself knows the . 
ropes around Sydney,” called the officer after 
Tom, as we moved away; “ the devil a hard- 
up sailor comes here at all that the Blue 
Magpie don’t pick his pocket of a month's 
advance; it’s well named, the thafe!” 

We were cordfally welcomed at the Blue 
Magpie, and an hour later each of us had 
become a new man; Tom Downs had turned 
into Benjamin Davis, and I found myself, 
Jake Stevens, to be one Henry McCarthy; 
and both of us were regularly discharged 
seamen, and had “the papers” to show in 
proof of that fact. We spenta jolly week 
ashore, at the end of which time we were 
pretty well accustomed to our new names, 
and both shipped in the Strathallan Castle, 
bound to London—Mr. Benjamin Davis 
going as boatswain, and I, Mr. Henry Me- 
Carthy, as cabin boy; for 1 was only sixteen 
years of age. 

The ship was a good one; the discipline 
was rigid, but the officers were nice men, the 
work light enough not to be irksome, and the 
food abundant and of fair quality; and in 
due time we arrived in London, and were 
paid off'a few days afterwards, with fourteen 
pounds sterling between us. 

I may as well here describe my mate, Tom 
Downs, alias Ben Davis, for of myself it is 
enough to say that I had run away from my 
home in Satem, Mass. nearly two years 
before, had gone to sea, deserted my ship in 
India, joined another and been discharged 
in Melbourne, Australia, and at the tiie of 
which I am writing, was making my way 
homeward with all possible speed, about as 
sick of the sea and its ways as any youth of 
sixteen ever was after two years? experience 
in being kieked about the world. Tom 
Downs was-a tall and extremely handsome 
man of twenty-eight, straight as an arrow 
and active asa cat, with dark eyes and hair, 


‘and a well-browned face, on which there was 


an expression of intelligence and manly hon- 
esty, joined to a gentleness and kindness 
that would have been effeminate had it not 
been relieved by a hard look around his 
mouth—a look that seemed strangely out of 
place on a face whose prevailing characteris- 
tie, at the first glance appe‘red to be good- 
nature and a reckless love of fun, That he 
was possessed of great strength, and as fear- 
less when roused as he was quiet when not 
molested, I had seen proof at our first meet- 
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ing, on which oceasion he lad given two 
diggings bullies about the best beating they 
had ever received, I fancy, for jumping my 
claim; and after driving them off he had 
taken me ander his care, as his mate, and no 
elder brother could have been kinder than 
he, nor any younger brother have felt a 
warmer affection than I entertained for bim, 

On our homeward passage in the Strathal- 
lan Castle, we had many long yarns together, 
for in the fine weather I generally stopped on 
deck until miduight, when Tom had the first 
watch; and during our talks of home he 
told me much of his past life. He had been 
left an orphan ten years before, with no one 
to lend hina helping hand in getting along 
in the world, and taking care of a half-sister 
(his only surviving relative and the daughter 
of his father) who was ten years younger 
than himself. She was his idol; and no 
infatuated lover eyer praised the beauty and 
goodness of his charmer more warmly than 
did Tom the perfections of his sister Julia, 
One day he showed me her picture, and 
from that time forth I was never tired of 
hearing him talk of her, for a more lovely 
face could not be imagined. Tom had got 
her a home, after their father’s death (Julia’s 
mother had died some years before), with a 
kind old lady who had loved aud cared for 
lier as for her own child; and every spare 
dollar which he could scrimp from his hard 
earnings as a Gloucester fisherman, for four 
years, had gone to reimburse the old lady 
and provide for the girl. 

When the California fever set in, in 1818-9, 
Tom was carried around Cape Horn by it. 
He was lucky in California, “struck it 
heavy,” and sent home more money during 
his first year there than he had ever earned 
before during his whole life; and Miss Julia, 
by his direetions, was furnished with compe- 
tent (or at least fashionable) masters to 
instruet her in all the useful or useless stud- 
ies and accomplishments into which young 
ladies are expected to dip. He showed me, 
with much pardonable pride, some of her 
letters, that [ might admire the beautiful 
writing and correct grammar; and some of 
the old lady's, detailing Julia’s success asa 
student of the usefal and ornamental, fn 
which she praised the girl to Tom quite as 
extravagantly (as I at first considered it) as 
Tom did to me. 

In Australia Tom had also done well at 
first, and had twice sent home considerable 
sums; but for the last year before I met him 


he did nothing worth mentioning, and had 
at last yielded to the urgent solicilations of 
his sister and her kind old guardian, and 
had started for home, taking me along with 
him. He was even more anxious to reach 
Salem than I was; and two hours after our 
money was paid in for the passage from Syd- 
ney, we were whirling along over the rail- 
road towards Liverpool, to ship for either 
New York or Boston, a3 luck might have it. 

The second day after our arrival in Liver- 
pool, we shipped in the A I clipper ship 
Dashaway of New York, Captain Samuel 
Cross—“ Ben Davis” as able seaman, and 
“Harry McCarthy” as cook’s mate—bound 
for New York “with despatch;” and next 
day we spread the ship’s white wings and 
started on our last passage on the way to 
America and home, 

The first hour at sea showed that we had 
at least one brute among our ofticers—the 
second mate. He was not a bad looking 
man, but he had a cruel eye, which did not 
belie his character; and long befure the coast 
of England was out of sight, a half dozen of 
the crew had black eyes or bloody noses, and 
one had a cut three inches long on his head 
from a blow with a belaying-pin. The 
officers did not trouble me at all, and Ben 
Davis was too good a sailor, and too active 
and willing in doing his duty, for them to 
have any pretence for abusing him. Possi- 
bly the second mate did not like the ex- 
pression of his mouth; but if so, he got 
over it at last. 

One evening I had been talking with Ben 
for an hour, and he then for the first time 
told me that his sister Julia, whom I was a 
good deal more than half in love with was 
married! ‘This was hard news for me, and 
I felt as though Ben had done me some 
bitter personal injury in not telling me of it 
before; Isoon broke up the yarn, and went 
to my buok, pleading fatigue. What hap- 
pened after J left the deck I learned from 
the seamen, for neither “Ben Davis” nor 
“fom Downs” ever gave me any account of 
the affair. 

The ship was carrying ell plain sail, close- 
hauled to about as much wind as she wanted, 
and was reeling off ten knots, There was 
nothing to do; the captain was walking the 
poop, and the mate had just gone below, and 
the second mate, Payne, was leaning against 
the capstan abaft the mainmast. Presently 
Captain Cross left the poop, and spoke in 
an undertone to the second mate, who a 
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moment afterwards called out in a harsh 
angry voice: 

“Here, you Ben Davis! Where the h—l 
are you skulkin’ to? Bring your infernal 
carcass along here, quick!” 

“Ay, ay sir, here I am,” replied Ben, 
respectfully; “but I have not been skulking, 
Mr. Payne.” 

“What, you infernal hound! Give me any 
o' your back jaw, an’ Pl smash your mug for 
ye! Look here, Mr. Bloody Davis, you’vo 
held your head up a little too high in this 
packet. TH take you down a peg! Why 
aint you on the lookout?” 

It’s not my look—” 

“Shut up, you d—d thing! Didn't I tell 
you to take the lookout?” 

No sir, you did not,” replicd Ben, quietly 
but decidedly. 

“What! [lie,doI? Take that!’ Anda 
sounding slap from Payne’s open hand land- 
ed on Ben’s cheek. 

The next instant Payne went into the lee 
seuppers as though he had been fired from a 
mortar. Ben had knocked him fairly off his 
feet, The second mate scrambled up, 
bruised and bleeding, and made a furious 
rush at bis bold antagonist, only to go down 
again with greater force than before; and a 
second later Ben himself was felled by a 
crashing blow in the face from the heavy 
cabin water-pitcher, in the hands of tho first 
mate, Once down he received no mercy, 
The details I need not enlarge upon; but the 
next morning, no one who had over known 
the handsome Tom Downs would have ree- 
ognized him in Ben Davis, whose gashed and 
seamed face would have been hideous to 
look upon even if the socket of his right eye 
had not been empty, as was actually the 
case. Poor Ben had been “ taken down a peg.” 

I think now that the attack upon Ben was 
made by the captain’s order, as I believed 
then; but I do not believe it was intended 
that he should be so terribly abused. But 
he was a strong, bold and active man, and 
the captain and his mates saw that words 
would not cow him, ance the fight had com- 
menced, and they were obliged to beat and 
kick him severely before they dared desist. 

One thing is certain, there was no more 
brutality practised towards the crew during 
that passage. The captain hituself dressed 
Ben’s wounds, and sympathized with him on 
the loss of his eye, protesting that he would 
“sooner have lost a thousand dollars than 
have had it happen.” 


“O, that’s nothing, sir,” said Ben; “f 
don’t care half so much about it as some 
other folks will, It don’t make much odds 
how an old sailor looks, anyway.” 

Iwas but a boy, but I recollect well the 
plans of vengeance which I considered at 
that time. I remember well, too, the first 
private conversation I had with my unfor- 
tunate mate after his beating. 

“Shall I burn her?” I asked. “Say the 
word, Ben, and by Heaven, I'll do it! There 
is a half barrel of varnish down in the fore 
peak among the coals, and I'll stave that and 
put acandle to it; then let’s see ’em save 
her! Shall I do it?” 

“What! Never let me hear you talk that 
way any more, Harry. What do you mean? 
Would you sacrifice two hundred innocent 
persons for the sake of being revenged on 
three guilty ones, and they the very ones 
most likely to escape? Don’t let me hear 
any more of that stuff. I'll manage my own 
affairs, matey, and I’m revenged already, if 
you only knew it. You will know it one of 
these days.” 

Ben refused to stop below, notwithstand- 
ing his injuries, and Captain Cross was evi- 
dently much chagrined at the sympathy the 
sailor received from the passengers, though 
he would not exert his authority to have 
him kept out of their sight. That he really 
regretted Ben’s disfigurement, I do not 
doubt. In the Gulf Stream we had a sharp 
squall, thunder, lightning, rain, and lots of 
wind. Wehad more sail on the ship than 
we needed when the breeze struck us; it was 
night, and very dark, and there was some 
confusion before we got the ship stripped to 
it, by which time the squall was over, and 
Captain Cross sung out: 

“Sheet home the main-to’-gallant satl, Mr. 
Payne, and run up the flyin’-jib. Board the 
main-tack as yoru come aft, and hoist the 
mizzen-topsail. Put the fore and mizzen-to’- 
ga’nt-sails on her, sir; I'm going below.” 

There was no answering, “Ay, ay sir,” 
and the captain called out angrily: 

“Where’s Mr, Payne?” 

No one.knew. The crew were all gath- 
ered in the waist, but the second mate was 
not te be found. He never was found; and 
we supposed he must have fallen overboard 
during the last of the squall, for his harsh 
yotce had been heard plainly enough nearly 
all through it, cursing and giving orders. 
Two days later we were alongside a pier in 
the East Fiver, New York harbor; and as 
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soon as the ship was moored, my mate and I 
went on shore, entered a low drinking 
saloon, called for beer, and sat down to talk 
matters over. ‘ 

“Well, Tom,” said I, “I guess we may as 
well take back our ownynames now; I don’t 
like these ‘ purser’s’? names. I’m always for- 
getting who I am. I’m going to be Jake 
Stevens all the rest of my life, you bet!” 

“All right, you can be,” replied my mate; 
“put I'm not done with ‘Ben Davis’ yet; 
don’t know when I shall be, either. When 
are you going to start for Salem?” 

“This evening, when the Sound boat 
leaves. You're going along too, aren’t you? 
You and I needwt part company till we 
reach Lynn, at any rate.’ 

“ My sister don’t live in Lynn now; she’s 
moved away since she got spliced,” said Bon. 

“Where does she live?” J asked. 

“Never mind just now; you'll find out 
some time. Just you get away to your own 
good home as fast as you can scrabble, and 
don’t mind me nor mine, But, Jake, there’s 
one thing I want you to promise me, on 
your honor asa man and mate, and that is, 
that you'll never mention Tom 'Downs’s 

~ name while you live, unless I give you per- 
mission. You can blow about Ben Davis as 
much as you like.” 

“What for? what do you want me to 
promise that for?” I asked, in surprise, 

“No matter what for, Jake~promise me; 
you owe me that much, Jake; we’ve been 
mates together.” 

“Td do more than that for you, Ben, and 
you have my promise. Then you wont go 
llome with me?” 

“No, And you'd better be off for the 
steamboat landing soon, for the boat starts at 
five or half past. I’m going on business of 
my own; good-by, Jake.” And with a hearty 
shaking of hands we parted, 

I found my way to North River, whence 
the Sound steamers started, and securing a 
through ticket for Boston, went on board 
the boat. I was listlessly watching the pas- 
sengers come on board, and wondering how 
long it would be before we started,“when I 
was surprised at secing Captain Cross step 
over the gangway plank and disappear in 
the saloon; soon after we were underway, 
and gliding through the water towards New- 
port. I walked to the bow, lighted my pipe, 
and sat down on a coil of rope to enjoya 
comfortable smoke as I dwelt on the antici- 
pated delights of my reception at home; and 
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Thad half forgotten where I was, avyhen I was 
roused up by hearing a familiar voice 
exclaim: 

“ Balloo, Harry! what are you doing here? 
Where are you bound to?” 

It was Captain Cross, 

“Bound home, sir,’ I answered; “but my 
name is not Hatry—that’s only a purser’s 
name.” , 

“Whew! that’s pretty good, too; a boy 
like you sailing under false colors. But what 
is your name, then ?” 

* Jacob Stevens, sir.” 

“Stevens—Stevens—where do you belong 2” 

“Tn Salem, Massachusetts, sir.” 

“The d—l, you do!” exclaimed the cap- 
tain, evidently very much, if not very agree- 
ably surprised; “you aren’t one of Squire 
Stevens's family, are you? Some of his boys 
have run off and took to the salt water, I’ve 
heard,” 

“There can’t have been a great many of 
them run off, sir,” said I, “because I’m the 
only son he has got.” ; 

“Well, Pi be hanged, if this isn’t rich! I 
know your father well. Why did you never 
let me know who you were? And what 
were you doing with that name—Harry Me- 
Carthy-—-that you went under?” 

“Well, sir, I didn’t know that you were 
acquainted with my father, so that’s a good 
reason why I didn’t tell you who I was; and 

. that purser’s name I took in the British col- 
onies, where I had to have a discharge in 
order to get aship. That name was on the 
discharge my boarding-master gave me, and 
I took it; but I’m Jacob Stevens now.” 

Captain Cross took a few short turns 
across the small open space at the bow, and 
then stopping in front of me, held out bis 
hand, 

“T wish I'd known this when you eame 
aboard,” he said. “I live in Salem myself, 
and know your family very well. Look here, 
Mr. Stevens, I hope you wont say anything 
about affairs on the ship, after you get honte. 
You can’t have anything in common with 
old sailors, anyway; and that Davis deserved 
a good lesson, though I’m sorry to say he got 
itso hard. You wont mention anything to 
your father, my lad, will you?” 

“Ben Davis did not deserve any lesson 
from you or any one -else, in seamanship or 
manly honor, Captain Cross,” I safd, angrily; 
“a better seaman or a better man never trod 
aship’s deck, and you had no shadow of a* 
cause for abusing him in the cruel cowardly 
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way in whioh you did. He was more than a 
brother to me, and I hate you for your 
treatment of him; and trust me, if I can 
harm you any, I will.” 

“Gently, gently, lad,” safd the captain, 
soothingly; “I did not mean that he should 
be injured; only taught to know his place 
and pay proper respect to his superiors. But 
you cat lara me, Mr. Stevens, and all I 
requested you to keep still for, was because 
your story about Davis, if you told it, would 
pain my wife and friends, You wouldu’t te 
se vindictive as to wish to trouble innocent 
persons, would you?” : 

“Wouldn't I! Look here, Captain Cross; 
you don’t want your wife annoyed with this 
story, do you? By Heaven! Pil take care 
that she does know it, and quick, too. “You 
are a kind-hearted soul—you are! Tow do 
you suppose I felt when I saw my mate—the 
handsomest man that ever lived—smashed 
up till he was a hideous scarecrow? I'l tell 
you how I felt. If it hadn't been for Ben 
Davis, I'd have burned your ship under you 
in mid-acean. I could have done it, and 
wanted to, There was a cask of varuish 
down in the fore peak among the coals—just 
the ‘thing—but Ben Davis wouldn’t let me do 
it. Yon may thank him, not me.’ And I 

“went in out of the cold wind, leaving the cap- 

“tain standing as if petrified with astonish- 
“ment at the insolent speech of his late cook's 
mate. Isaw no more*of him until I was at 
the depot in Boston, And managed to avoid 
him on the train .that took us both to 
Salem, . 

My reception at home was all I could ask 
for, but it need not be enlarged upon here, 
The first hour of private conversation I had 
with my father, I told him the whole story 
of ny passage in the Dashaway, the brutal 
treatment of my mate, and my denunciation 
of Captain Cross on board the Sound steamer 
everything exeept Ben Dayis’s real name. 
My father was indignant at the wrong 
inflicted upon Ben, but, after thinking the 
matter over, advised me to say nothing about 
it, as it would not injure the captain, if that 
was my aim, and his wife was a most 
estimable lady, and deserved no punishment 
from any one. I promised to keep quiet, but 
felt far from satisfied. 

Lhad been at home about a week, when 
one Saturday morning my father called my 


attention at the breakfast table, to a para-' 


graph in the Gazette, which was as follows: 


“MuRDEROUS ASSAULT BY RIVER THIEVES, 

--Mr, ——, chief oflicer of ship Dashaway, 
now lying in East River, New York, was 
taken to the hospital Friday morning, ina 
precarious situation, having been the vietim 
of a most cowardly and murderous assault 
by river thieves, who gverpowered and gagged 
the watchman, effectGh an entrance to the 
eabin and the mate’s stateroom, by picking 
the locks, and struck the sleeping officer a 
terribie blow in the face with a heavy stone 
water-piteher from the cabin table. Mis 
face is terribly gashed, and will be horridly 
disfigured for life. His cries brought help, 
but two late to capture the assassins, who 
pulled away in the darkness, several shots 
fired after them failing to take effect. They 
secured no plunder, Captain Cross of the 
Dashaway is a resident of this city, and says 
that the fnjured officer is one of the most 
efticient seamen and kindest-hearted gentle- 
men that he ever met with. We hope the 
scoundrelly assailants may be caught and 
rigidly dealt with.” 


“Tdon’t hope anything of the kind,” I 
thought; but I considered it prudent not to 
say so. I had my opinion as to who the 
river thief was who had attacked the mate, 
and so had iny father, as he afterwards 
acknowledged; but neither of us mentioned 
his suspicions, 

That evening, as I was leaving the railroad 
depot, where I had becn to amuse myself by 
secing who got into or out of the train, a 
man accosted me, asking if I was Mr. Jacob 
Stevens; and receiving an affirmative answer, 
he puta small package into my hands, and 
left. By the light of a gas lamp I saw that it 
was addressed to me in Ben’s handwriting; 
and hurrying home, 1 broke open the pack- 
age, which contained two letters, one ad- 
dressed, “ Jake Stevens, Esq.,” and the other, 
“Mrs, Julia Cross, per favor Mr. Jacob 
Stevens.” There was also a large-sized pho- 
tograph of Ben Davis, one he had had taken 
in London, before we left for Liverpuol to 
ship for home; ft was carefully rolled around 
acloth-covered stick, and addressed, “ Mrs. 
Captain Cross, Salem.” Breaking open the 
letter bearing my address, I read as follows: 

© SwoKiINe CAR, EASTERN RAILROAD, 

©Pyenp JAKE—In the bundle with this 
you will find a note and a picture of me (as 
} used (8 look) addressed to my sister Julia, 
the wife of Captain Cross. Tat first intended 
to send them to her direct, but think it would 
be better to have you earry them, if you will 
trouble yourself to do me that kindness, But 
don't carry them yet, I would like to see 
you privately first, and if you will meet mo 
and give me an hour of your time, I will 


thank you. I will be at the end of the tun- 
nel next the depot, Ieaning against the rail, 
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from eight to nine o’clock this evening, wait- 
ingfor you. If you cannot come, please send 
a note to me at ——'s boarding-house, and 
oblige your old mate, Ben Davis.” 


It wanted but a few minutes to cight, and 
locking up the letters and photograph in my 
desk, I hurried away to meet my friend. I 
reached the designated spot, but he was not 
there; and I was lvoking for a seat where I 
could wateh in comfort for his approach, 
wheu I felt my hand grasped with a warm 
pressure and heard Ben’s voice exclaiming: 

“JT knew you'd come, Jake; God bless you, 
my boy—how are you?” 

As soon as the first greetings were over, 
Ben invited me to his boarding-house, where 
we could have a quiet talk; but I took him 
to my home instead, and conducted him to 
my own private room, where we lighted our 
pipes, and prepared to discuss matters at our 
leisure, 

“ Now, Ben,” said I, “ what are you going 
todo? If you intend to enter suit against 
old Cross, I will undertake to get my father 
to conduct your case; and I can get money 
enough to let you have all you will want.’ 

“Enter suit!” exclaimed Ben, in derision; 
“a sailor sue a captain, expecting to get 
justice! Bah! Jake, my voy, Captain Cross 
broke no law when he and bis tools nearly 
murdered me, and would have breken none 
had they quite done it—as our laws are ex- 
pounded by the courts, True, a captain or 
officer can only give legal and necessary 
orders, and can only use proper means for 
enforeing those orders; but then it is only 
the captain or mate—the men who give the 
orders—who are to judge as to whether they 
are proper ones or not, and what are proper 
means of enforcing them. I’m not sucha 
fool as to think a sailor can get justice in an 
American court; for it is notorious that jus- 
tice fur sailors don't live in any such places,” 

"Well, what do you intend to do? Vl 
help you in anything—I don’t care what it 
is! But have you heard about the mate 
getting his face smashed with a water-pitcher 
on board the ship, in New York?” I asked, 
looking Ben straight in the eye as I spoke. 

“Yes, I heard of it,” said Ben, glaneing at 
me in return without flinching, and with an 
air of the most innocent unconsciousness; 
“he and the second mate are both off my 
list; queer, wasn’t it, that they should both 
meet with misfortunes so soon after pound- 
ing me? They were two curs—rank cow- 
ardly curs, anyway.” 


‘Twas very queer, indeed, Ben. But now 
about these letters; do you want me to 
carry them now? Captain Cross lives just 
up the street here,aud I can deliver these 
and be back again in a few miuntes.” 

“Hold on a bit. Iteld you in that note 
that Mrs. Cross and my sister Julia are the 
saine person, I knew that Cross was my 
brother-in-law when we shipped with him, 
but I didn’t choose to tell him that. Now, 
since I left the Dashaway, I have had several 
letters from Julia, in answer to oues I wrote 
her over my own signature, in which she 
goes into ecstasies over my return, and tells 
how happy she is with her husband, and 
how much he loves her. I also got one letter 
from Captain Cross hitself, in which he 
urges me to come to Salem, and says that if 
Tam determined to follow the sea, that he 
should be delighted to give the berth of first 
or second mate to the beloved brother of his 
darling Julia!’ He gave his darling Julia's 
brother a pretty face, didn’t he? Well, now, 
what I want you to do is, to give this letter 
and photograph to my sister without letting 
her husband know it at the time; tell her 
that I’m stove up so as to be sickening to 
look at, and appoint a meeting for me when 
Tean havea talk with Julia alone—I don’t 
want to see Cross until I have talked with 
Julia, Come to think of it, you'd better not 
leave that picture; you can show it to her 
and then bring it away, for Cross would 
know in a minute that it was T, if he 
should see it- Go ahead now, matey, and 
sce if Cross is at home; if he fs, don’t let ou 
about anything, You can find out easily 
enough if he is away, and then give Julia the 
documents, Don’t be gone long, mate, for 
Tleaven’s sake.” 

Ilurrying down ‘stairs I met my father, 
and learned incidentally that he and Captain 
Cross were just going to Beverly on some 
business affair; the very thing I wauted te 
know. Ina few minutes the captain drove 
up, and having taken my father into his car- 
riage drove away, and hastening to the cap- 
tain’s residence, I sent in my card, witha 
request for a few moments’ private interview 
with his lady, Iwas at once shown intoa 
large and richly furnished parlor, where I 
was alinost immediately joined by Mrs, Cross, 
who was certainly the most beautiful woman 
Ihave ever seen, and fully justified her broth- 
er’s eulogiumns. Advancing gracefully, she 
questioned : : 

“Mr, Stevens, I believe?” 
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I bowed an affirmative, and said: 

“T think I have the honor of addressing 
the lady who was Miss Julia Downs, the 
sister of my old shipmate and friend Tom 
Downs?” 

“O, do you know him?” said she, eagerly, 
grasping ny hand warmly. “ Where is he? 
Ighe well? Isn’t he here? tell me that he 
ishere! Mother! mother!’ she called, in a 
louder tone; “here's a gentleman who Js 
acquainted with Tom; come in, come in.” 
And darting out of the room, she soon re- 
turned with a handsome old Jady, whom I 
rightly conjectured to be the one who had 
watched over her for so many years after her 
parents had died. The delight of the lappy 
pair at the prospect of Tom’s return spoke 
yolumes for the character of the man who 
could awaken such affection, and innumer- 
able were the questions I had to answer 
regarding him, I found it hard work to 
keep from betraying Tom’s secret accident- 
ally, and at length gavo Mrs. Cross the letter 
and picture, in self-defence. The sight of 
the well-known features of the loved one 
was too much for Mrs, Julia’s propriety, and 
throwing her arms around my neck she gave 
me a delighted (and delightful) kiss, 

“Why, Julia, my child,” said the old lady, 
laughing, “what will Mr. Stevens think of 
you?” i 

“JT couldn't help it, mother,” said Mrs. 
Cross, blushing; “that was for Tom, Mr. 
Stevens will pardon me, I’m sure.” 

“Pardon you! O yes, certainly,” said I; 
“and really, Mrs. Cross, I am inclined to 
think that Tom would like another one,” 

Tom didn’t get another one, however, but 
the little preach of Mrs, Grundy’s rules put 
usona footing of familiar acquaintance at 
once; and I was soon satisfied that Julia 
was happy in being the idol of her husband. 
Everything which a liberal outlay of money 
and arefined taste could procure was fur- 
nished, and the aged friend of her childhood 
had a comfortable home under Captain 
Cross’s roof. 

After spending something like an hour in 
the society of tho two ladies, I took my 
Jeave, promising to return with Tom as 
soon as possible; but I had warned them 
that he was greatly changed in personal 
appearance, being no longer a pleasing ob- 
ject to look upon. I told them a le—that an 
accident had scarred his face and destroyed 
his good looks—for I couldn't have told them 
the truth, even had I not been prevented by 


my promise to Tom, The picture I loft with 
Mrs, Cross, as I expected to be back again 
with Tom before her husband arrived home. 

Irejoined my old mate, and found him g 
trifle impatient at my long absence. 

“Well, you have got back, Jake, haven't 
you?” he began; “you must have run a 
great risk of breaking your neck, in hurrying 
so!” 

“There, there, Tom, don’t growl; I was as 
quick as I could be, mate, for the ladies had 
so many questions to ask that I couldn't get 
away sooner. And I left the picture with 
your sister, aud promised to bring you right 
up to see ’em—the old lady, Mrs, I.——, lives 
with Mrs. Cross—and they're walting for you 
now. Come on, Tom, don’t look so savage; 
old Cross is away, and you needn't see him 
at all, if you don’t want to. Come on.” 

“Well,” said Tom, after 8 moment’s hest- 
tation, “I suppose I may as well gos I want 
to see Julia myself—see how she appears, 
and whether her husband treats her well-—- 
before I pay my respects to old Cross; and I 
don’t know as I shall get s better chance 
than this one. How does she seem, Jake? 
happy? And did you let her know that | 
look like an old battered figure-head now?” 

“Yes,” said I, “she seems very happily 
situated, and I have warned her that you ara 
all stove to pieces—told her it was an accel. 
dent. Come away, now.” And we proceed- 
ed to the residence of his sister. 

I did not wish to enter, but Tom insisted 
that I should do so, and I followed him asa 
servant showed him to the parlor, As he 
entered the room his sister was standing up, 
with a look of the most eager delight on her 
face, to welcome the loving and self-sacrific- 
ing brother who had been all the world to 
her for so many years; but the change which 
came over her features when slre saw what a 
repulsive object the once handsome Tom 
Downs had been made, was painful. Throw- 
ing her arms around bis neck she imprinted 
one kiss upon his lips; then hiding her face 
on his shoulder she burst into a violent fit of 
weeping, in which she was joined by the 
aged Mrs, L——. 

“here, there, Julia,” said ‘Tom, sooth- 
ingly, “don't ery for spilt milk. I aint very 
good looking, I know, but it can’t be helped 
now. P’m done with the sea, girl—that’s 
one thing you'll like to hear, 1 know. Stop 
erylng now, Julia, and tell me about yourself, 
What kind of a chap hava you got for a 
husband ?” 
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Seating his sister and bimself on a sofa, he 
calmed her by making light of his own mis- 
fortune, and inducing her to talk of her hus- 
band and her own affairs; but at every look 
at his disfigured features she would go off 
into another flood of tears. 

Of her husband, Captain Cross, she could 
not speak in terms of sufficient praise. It 
was evident that she loved him—idolized 
him; and that he returned her affection with 
interest, I could see that his sister's evident 
happiness in her marriage relations made 
Tom uneasy; and I judged (rightly, as Tscon 
discovered) that he felt how cruel it would be 
to wreck that happiness for the purpose of 
betng revenged on her husband. Tom told 
her how his face had been injured, carefally 
concealing her husband’s share in the tran- 
saction. Her eyes fairly blazed with indigna- 
tion as she Hstened to the story; and when 
he had finished she broke out in denuncia- 
tion so bitter that the old lady, who was 
scarcely less moved than was Julia, gently 
reproved her for expressing such unchristian 
sentiments, 

The interview had lasted for an hour or 
more, when Tom suddenly asked: 

“ Jake, what time will your father return ?” 

“Tell be back soon, I expect,” said I. 

“Well, Julia, E must leave now,” contin- 
ued Tom; “I have some business to transact 
befure I go to bed.” 

“0 Tom, don’t go away,” said Mrs. Cross. 
“Do stay with us to-night Captain Cross 
will be so delighted to meet you! He has 
heard us talk of you so much that he says 
you seem like some dear old friend! Can't 
you stay a little longer?” 

“Can't possibly, Julia,’ said Tom; and 
coming close to me and speaking in an un- 
dertone, he said, “ Jake, steal that picture of 
me off the centre-table, and let’s be off out 0° 
this. It’s no uses I can’t destroy Julia’s peace 
for the sake of punishing Cross, Tl go 
away and keep away; but I must have that 
picture, or the whole thing will leak out. 
Old Cro-s would know in’ a minute, as soon 
as he saw it, that his wife’s brother was the 
man he had beaten nearly to-death. Will 
you steal it?” 

“Yes,” said I; and in afew moments I 
signalled to him that the picture was safe In 
my pocket. 

The last good-nights were said, and we 
were leaving the apartment, when’ Captain 
Cross himself stepped over the threshold. 
His look as he recognized his visitors was one 


of indignation and rage; and stepping up to 
me, he exclaimed, “So you have carried out 
your threat, you young demon, have you?’ 

“Hold on there, Captain Cross,” sald 
Tom; “I don't know what threat you mean, 
that Jake Stevens may have made, but I 
came here on my own account. I’m going 
now, and the best thing you can do is to stand 
clear, and say nothing. Out of my way, will 
you?” And he moved towards the door, his 
eye showing that the sight of the man who 
had wronged him had aroused all the evil in 
his nature, 

“Wait, Mr. Ben Davis; you don’t go from 
here till I know more of your errand,” sald 
Captain Cross, barring his passage out; 
Julia, my love, what have these scoundrels 
been saying to you? You have been crying! 
Tell me what they have said; by Heaven, 
they shall answer for every word!” . 

“Ben Davis!’ exclaimed Julia, wonder- 
ingly, looking from one to the other of the 
two men who confronted each other so defi- 
antly; “do you know each other? This is 
not Ben Davis, Charles, this is my brother 
Tom, who was always so good and hand- 
some; but some cruel wretch has injured 
him—" And she broke down once more in 
tears, 

“Your brother, Julia! Good Heaven! 
what do you mean?” exclaimed the bewil- 
dered captain. 

- Yes, her brother!’ said Tom, with a 
sneer; ‘your darling brother-in-law, Captain 
Cross—the only brother of your idol, your 
wife, Don’t you admire my beautiful face ?” 

Mrs. Cross, who had at first seemed terri- 
fied at the attitude of her husband and 
brother, and astonished at their evident. 
antagonism and previous acquaintance, sud- 
denly stepped up to Tom, and placing her 
hand on his shoulder, demanded: 

“Thomas, what does all this mean? Tell 
me}; I must know now.” 

“Tt means, Julia,’ answered Tom, sav- 
agely, pointing to her husband, “that there 
stands the man who had my face smashed 
out of all semblance of humanity, for no 
reason but to show off his power and author- 
ity—for if he says I ever neglected my duty 
as a seaman, ho lies! I didn’t mean to let 
you know this—that the man you love is but 
an inhuman devil—but I was too late in 
starting to leave, and now I mayas well have 
my say out, Jake, put that picture back on 
the table; Jélia may want it, and I don’t. 
Now listen to me, Captain Cross; your life is 
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mine—mind that—you have forfeited it to 
me, But Ishan’t take it while my sister 
lives, for she loves you; but have a care how 
you treat her {n the future—use her as you 
have in the past, I advise you. Your mates 
—I'm not the only man in the world who has 
mut with misfortune, for your two mates 
have lad a streak of bad iuck, too; I don’t 
care anything about them, though. But I 
shall follow after you like abrother. I'll look 
out for your welfare, believe me, Good-by, 
Julia, Pm going. I don’t want to hold any 
farther intercourse with you. I ean’t do it 
while that man, your husband, lives, I shall 
never recognize you or himagain, Farewell, 
my dear brother Charles—I told you once 
that others would care more about my 
smashed face than E did! Good-by, Julia.” 
And snatching a last kiss from the sister he 
loved and had so jong cared-for, he disap- 
peared, leaving the remaining persons of the 
company half-paralyzed with astonfsliment. 

Mrs. Cross listened to the rapid footsteps 
of her brother as he passed through the hall, 
and when the street door closed behind him 
with a bang, she crouched down on the sofa, 
hid her face and wept. Her husband 
seemed overwhelmed with the result of his 
“exhibition of legal authority ” on board the 
Dashaway, but approaching his wife, he en- 
deavored to soothe her distress. She made 
no other recognition of his efforts than to 
crouch closer to the sofa, and shudderingly 
motion him away with her hand; and feel- 
ing terribly uncomfortable and out of place, 
I quietly left the room and the house, with- 
out the useless formality of leave. taking. 


I saw no more of Tom Downs: that night, 
nor for many months afterwards, Mrs. Cross 
was so ill for weeks after his visit that her 
life was despaired of, and her raving denun- 
ciations of the men who had wronged her 
brother were a terrible punishment to the 
husband, who tended her as only a loving 
husband could do until she recovered. 

I lost sight of ‘Tom for more than a year, 
and then he called on me one evening, and 
received a number of letters which Captain 
Cross and his wife had entrusted to my caro 
for delivery; but he refused to answer them, 
and even made me promise that I would 
conceal his visit from his sister, I kept the 
letter of my promise, but violated its spirit 
by acquainting Mrs..Cross with the fact that 
‘Tom had received the letters—~—and was there. 
after a regular postman (one way only) be- 
tween the parties, for two years only. One 
evening, at the end of that time, I received 4 
telegram fom Boston, urging my immediate 
presence at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, to see a dying man; I of course went, 
and arrived in time to cheer poor Tom’s last 
hours. Before morning he was gone, 4 vic- 
tim to drunkenness and a reckless life. Ifo 
was buried at Salem, and I fully believe that 
Charles Cross was as sincere a mourner of 
his fate, as was either his sister or myself. 
Of the captain, I ean say that Ben Davis was 
the last man who was ever “smashed” on 
board his ship, for until he retired from the 
sea, ho was noted for treating his sailors 
kindly, and frequently kept his crew for sey- 
eral voyages in succession. That one bitter 
lesson was welllearned, 
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A BOX OF BON-BONS. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


THERE never wasa more tempting sight 
than that shop-window. There were mimic 
castles, all of sugar, glittering like frost in 
the bright gaslight, Jars of candied fruit, and 
Joaves of frosted bride-cake decorated with 
sugar flowers, one or two of the loaves cut to 
show the richness of their hearts, tumblers of 
Jelly as yellow as sunlight, great clusters of 
purple and white grapes with a frosty bloom 
on them, a dish of bouncing yellow oranges, 
and another of apples .g8 red as a country 
girl's cheeks, and looking as if they would 
have burst their plump stdes open if they had 
tried to grow any bigger, and around and 
amidst everything, arranged in the most at- 
tractive way, though in seeming confusion, 
new bon-bons of every kind. Bon-bons in 
jars, and bon-bons in boxes, chocolate bon- 
bons and cream bon-bons, cordial drops and 
Jelly drops, sugared almonds and barley kisses. 
And the boxes (fascinating affairs in them- 
selves, with lovely landscapes painted on the 
outside, gilt borders and ribbon bows), were 
filed with a ravishing mixture of all these. 

Dick stopped and looked in at the window 
with greedy eyes, He had had his first day's 
experience as a newsboy, and it had been a 
very discouraging one. The older newsboys 
Jostled and pushed him out of the way, and 
screamed their wares so lustily that they 
completely drowned his weak, piping little 
voice, Soin the whole day he had only sold 
three papers, If he had moderately good 


success, Dick had determined to buy a little 
candy that night. It was so long since he 
and Lena had had a taste of candy! For his 
mother was very poor; she had to support 
them by sewing, and a3 she was very often ill 
that was hard to do. If it had not been she 
would not have let Dick, so young as he was, 
go into the streets to sell newspapers. Dick 
had been wondering, for a week beforehand, 
if it would be very extravagant for him to 
spend five cents for candy, provided he should 
make twelve cents on this, his first day’s 
trade, This morning he had been so hopeful 
that he had even decided exactly what he 
should buy; one stick of barley candy, and 
an ounce of chocolate cream drops; Lena 
liked chocolate cream drops, and Johnny 
Riley had told him where they could be 
bought for four ce\ts an ounce. But that did 
not matter to him now; he couldn’t buy any, 
and his heart ached so with disappointment 
that it was all he could do to keep the tears 
out of his eyes. And it was Thanksgiving 
night too! The store wes crowded with 
people, and they all acted as if they had so 
much money that they didn’t know what to 
do with it! 

“Aint you gone home yet, Dick Halsted?” 
ealted out Johnny Riley, pausing a moment 
in his screaming as he went by with a great 
bundle of papers under his arm, “You 
might as well; business is awful poor for 
Thanksgiving night.” 
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A gentleman, who was just going into the 
store, turned around and looked at Dick as 
Johnny Riley spoke. “Is your name Dick 
Tlalsted ?” he asked, in 9 surprised tone, 

“Yes sir,” answered Dick, surprised also. 
“ My real name is Richard, but they call me 
Dick.” 

“Well, wait here a moment, will you, my 
boy? I want to speak to you,” the gentle- 
man said, And then he went into the store, 
followed by a boy who was with him and 
who seemed to be an errand boy. 

Dick saw him buy a great box of bon-bons; 
one of those that were closed so that the 
beautiful picture on their covers could be 
seen. And then he eame out to the door. 
“You are to carry it to No. 35 —— street, to 
Miss Lillie Douglas—stay, Vil write the name 
on the wrapper,” he said, to the errand boy. 
“You may ring the bell and leave it on the 
steps. I don’t want them to sce you, because 
Tdon’t want them to know who sends it.” 
Then he went back into the store to finish 
his purchases, and the errand boy went up 
the street with the box. 

A temptation assailed Dick, sudden, sharp 
and conquering. THe ran after the boy, 
swiftly but slyly, dodging behind people, and 
now and then into a store door or an alley 
way, so that the boy need not, by any chance, 
see that he was following him. When they 
passed off the crowded thoroughfares into 
the more quiet streets where the private 
residences were lhe had to be more careful 
still, Ilis heart beat so that he kept fancy- 
ing the boy must hear it; but he was evi- 
dently in a hurry to get home to his Thanks- 
giving supper, and had no thought but to get 
the box safely delivered. 

He ran up the steps of an elegant house, 
on one of the finest streets, set the box down 
carefully, jerked the bell furiously, and was 
off down the street like a deer. 

Swiftly and noiselessly Dick stole up the 
steps, with his heart beating like a dram in 
his ears, caught the box, and was far down 
the street with if in his hands before the 
door opened, 

He felt as if all the policemen in the city 
were in pursuit of him, and as if every distant 
sound he heard were a cry of “thief! thief!” 
But, gradually, as nothing happened to him 
and nobody seemed to notice him, he grew 
Dolder. 

Tie began to have a desire to see the con- 
tents of the box, and stopped under a lamp- 
post in a retired street where there were few 
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passers-by, took off the wrapper and opened 
the box, 

Such a tempting array as there was in it! 
enough to make one’s mouth water to see, 
Dick put his fingers in to take out a great 
delicious-looking cream drop, when whisk! 
out flew the bon-bons in every dircction, into 
his face and all over the sidewalk, and out 
popped the queerest, the most dreadful- 
looking figure! A little old man, with a 
bushy white beard, and sharp black eyes 
glittering under his cocked hat. It would 
have given anybody a start, but it threw 
Dick, with his guilty conscience, into a panic 
of terror; he dropped the box and ran as fast 
as his trembling limbs would carry him, 

Only a few squares, however; and then his 
senses, which had been almost entirely car- 
ried away by fright, began to come back to 
him. Tie remembered that he had once, a 
long time before, when his father was alive 
and they were not so poor, seen in a toyshop 
a box out of which a mouse would jump 
when the lid was raised; and, of course, this 
was one of the same kind, only the figure of 
the little man was covered with bon-bons to 
make his appearance still more unexpected 
and startling. And in the indistinet light, 
and with his guilt making a coward of him, 
it had been startling enough to poor Dick, 

“What a goose I was!” he said, to himself, 
“T wish Thad never touched the box. But 
then,” suggested his greedy little “sweet 
tooth,” “I may as well go back aud pick up 
the candy!” 7 

Nobody was passing; the street for its 
whole length was almost entirely deserted, 
Ife went back to the spot where he had 
dropped the box and began to cram the scat- 
tered bon-bons into his pocket. 

Ile was so eager to find them all that he 
forgot his fears; and did not hear the sound 
of coming footsteps until a hand was laid 
upon his shoulder. Then he looked up with 
acry of fright, and there was the gentleman 
who had bought the box standing beside him! 

«0, don’t tell my mother!” cried Dick, 
trembling and sobbing, “Take me to jail, 
or anywhere, only don’t tell my mother! It 
would kill her to know it!” 

“Tell your mother what, my boy?” said 
the gentleman; and then seeing the bon-bon 
box he seemed to understand the whole. 

“You heard me tell the boy to leave the 
box on the steps, and you followed him and 
took it; was that it?” he said, severely. 

Dick only hung his head and was silent. 
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“Tt can’t be, then,’ the gentleman said, 
musingly. “Dick Halsted’s son wouldn't 
have been a thief!” 

“Taint areal thief,” said Dick, humbly and 
chokingly. “I never stole anything in my 
life before!” 

“Was your father’s name Richard Tal- 
sted?” asked the gentleman. 

“Yes sir,’ answered Dick, hesitatingly, 
Te felt almost as if he would rather the gen- 
tleman would hand him over to a policeman, 
at once, than talk to him about his father 
and mother, It made him feel so badly to 
think of them now! 

“Well, Tam going home with you to see 
your mother,” said the gentleman. 

Then Dick was in despair, It would be too 
dreadful to have his mother know that her 
little boy was a thief. He begged and prayed 
the gentleman not to tell her, snd he at last 
promised that he would not, on condition 
that Dick shoutd promise never again, as 
long as he lived, to take what was not his 
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own. That promise Dick was ready enough 
to give, 

And the gentleman went home with him, 
and it turned out that he was an old friend 
of Dick’s father, and had tried often, unsuc- 
cessfully, to find his family, sinee he had 
heard of his death, 

O, how Dick wished that he had resisted 
that dreadful temptation and waited at the 
store door, as the gentleman had asked him 
to do, and then he would not have felt 
ashamed to look him in his face, as he did now ! 

The gentleman was rich and generous, aud 
better days dawned for them. Dick and 
Lena were sent to school, and after a while— 
not until he had fully proved his honesty, 
for people are always suspicions of one who 
has once yielded to temptation, you know— 
the gentleman took Dick into his counting- 
room, And Iam happy to tell you that his 
trust was not misplaced. Dick had learned a 
lesson from the box of bon-bens; that was his 
last as well as his first theft, 
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A DOMESTIC NARRATIVE. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


IN ELEVEN CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER Wj.—[conrrven.] 


HE evening at last came to an end. 

| She had no opportunity of speaking 

privately to Harry (the whist only 

broke up after the ladies had left the room); 

but, as I handed her a candle, she whis- 
pered: 

“ Will you talk to him, Mr. Luttrell? He 
is so intemperate, I dread what he may say 
or do next. Tell him how miserable he has 
made me this evening, will you?” 

The squire, it was evident, had not got over 
Harry’s last speech. -I was not surprised to 
hear him tell his nephew that. he wished to 
speak to him in Mr. Walbrooke’s dressing- 
room. 

“Come to me eatiecvanin: Harry,” I said. 

’ And three-quarters of an hour later he 
entered my room. I saw that something 
was seriously amiss. He was very pale; and 
his. mouth had a hard-clenched look, which I 
had rarely seen. it wear. He said nothing, 
but took out his pipe and lit it, I waited for 
him to begin, but in vain. Atlast I broke 
the ground with, “ Well, Harry, what passed 
between you and your uncle? He has.been 
blowing you up, for behaving as-you did to- 
night, I suppose? And really, I must say, 
your conduct—” 

“Now, dear old boy,.don’t you begin, for I 
can’t stand it.. I’m “down enough in the 
mouth as it is. Confound my tongue! I 
believe it would have been all square if I 
hadn't spoken.” 

“Why, what did you say? What hashap- 
pened ?” 

“Tve had a row--and the long and short 
of it is, I’m off to-morrow morning.” 

“Of to-morrow! Where to? I thought 
the Oxford term didn’t begin for another 
ten days?” 

*Tt does not; but ’m to go to niy aunt, 
Lady Horton’s, My uncle says that as I 
choose to insult old Ridgway, who is to be 
here a week more, I must go.” 

I was amazed. I knew that Mr. Wal- 
brooke’s obstinacy was capable of making 
him sacrifice much to the furtherance of any 
scheme he had taken up; but I had never 


conceived it possible that it would carry him 
the length. of turning Harry out of doors. I 
had not taken into account that two ends 
were to be gained by so doing. After a 
pause, Harry went on, as he drew along puff 
at his pipe, and stared gloomily at the fire. 
“But that isn’t all—that isn’t the worst, 
Geoff.” 
_-“Whatdo you mean? I wish you would 
tell me distinctly what passed from the be- 
ginning, instead of letting it out in driblets.” 
_ “Well, then, this is how it was. He began 
by saying that my manner bad been most 
offensive to Ridgway ever since he caine into 
the house—that he was a friend of his, and’ 
a most distinguished man; and as he hoped 
to see him very often ie, T was to under 
stand that he insisted on lis guest: béing 
treated with proper respect. I° replied ‘that 
T couldn't respect - a. ‘fellow, like that; but I 
owned I'had been’ wrong‘ ‘in’ saying what I 
had, and promised not to repeat the offence. 


Then. ‘my uricle went on ta say that the’ way 


tn which I tried to’ moiiopolize Assunita’s 
so¢iety had given rise to’ remarks, and he 
could tolerate it no longer. ° “lt was all’ very 


well when I was a boy—this hanging” about 
her—but now, if continied, it would” ocea- 


sion all sorts of slanderous surmises, ° and 
‘would do her a ‘great injury.” Fancy’ that, 


‘Geoff! I think I could have restrained my 


tongue, if he hadn’t said that. Ihad vowed 


- to myself that her name shouldn’t pass’ my 


lips; but when I‘heard those words the blood 


‘rushed to my brain—and I didn’t know what 


I was doing—I was mad for the minute, or 
Ishouldn’t have said what I did. I told 
him the world would soon know the truth; 
I loved her better than anything on earth, 
and only waited to be of age to ask her to 
share whatever [had. ‘And that is simply 
nothing, said my uncle. ‘ Of course,’ I re- 
plied,‘I am aware that if you refase to let 
8 marry, we must wait—and we will wait.’ 
He grew very red, and walked up and down 
the room. ‘You will wait? he repeated. 
©What for, pray? For my death, to inherit 
this property? Don’t make so sure of that; 
I have hitherto treated you as my heir, but 
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I need not leave you one farthing, if I do 
not choose; and I certainly should not do 
50, if I thought it was likely you would mar- 
ry in direct opposition to my wishes.’ I asked 
him what fault he could find in Assunta? 
‘Haven't I heard you say constantly you 
didn’t know another girl to compare with 
her? ‘'That’s very true? he said, ‘and I 
have the greatest regard for Miss Fleming, 
but I don’t choose my heir to marry a found- 
ling; and I should cut you off if you did so.’ 
*Then you may keep your confounded 
money, I cried; ‘for I'd sooner never touch 
a farthing of it than‘give ber up? I know 
what she and you will say, Geoff. I was a 
fool, and I knew it as soon as the words 
were out of my mouth; but-I couldn’t help 
it. My uncle turned coldly away, and for a 
few minutes he remained silent. At last he 
sald, ‘You are a very foolish boy, and un- 
grateful, too, after all I have done for you. 
However, I am not going to quarrel with you 
for 4 few hasty ‘words; only, I think, after 
the way in which you have chosen to cqn- 
duct yourself. towards my gnest, and now 
towards me, your remaining here just at 
present is undesirable. Lord Horton has 
often asked you to go there when you like. 
You had better go to-morrow, for the few 
days before you have to be at Oxford? I felt 
stunned, Geoff. Turned out of the house! 
having to leave Assunta in this way! I 
couldn’t speak for a bit. My blood was cool 
by this time, and Isaw what I had done. 
There was nothing for it but to beg my un- 
cle to forgive me, and not to send me away. 
I told him, what was very true, that I was 
_ ashamed of having spoken to him as I had 
done; that I was not ungrateful—that I 
loved him for all his kindness to me ever 
since I was a child, and not for the sake of 
his money; but that, unfortunately, I hadn’t 
always command over my tongue, and said 
things, when irritated, which I deeply re 
gretted after. Bat I promised faithfully that 
_this should not occur again, either as re- 
garded Ridgway or himself, if he would not 
send me away. But he was inexorable. He 
Kept repeating, with that quiet obstinacy of 
his, that he thought it much better that I 
shoyld go--and, in short, go I must, Geoff!” 
“Jam very sorry, dear old fellow, but, 
after all, it might be worse. Though your 
uncle is obstinate, he has behaved with great 
forbearance, in treating your speech as an 
ebullition of boyish folly. But do take the 
Jesson to heart. You aggrieved Assunta be- 


yond measure to-night. You are proud of 
your physical prowess, Harry, but what is a 
man worth who has no self-control ?” 

“Nothing! I know it,” he sighed. “Bat 
somehow or other that felow Ridgway acts 
upon me as red rag does on a bull—his white 
hands, and his confounded civility! And 
now, you see, Geoff, the brate is making up 
to Assunta! Suppose"—he stopped and 
knocked the ashes ont of his pipe, and looked 
at me straight in the face—*suppose, when 
Pm gone, that the fellows cleverness géts 
round her? Suppose she draws comparisons 
between us 2” 

* You need fear no comparisons,” said L 
And the pang that sliot through ‘me was au- 
dible in asigh. “Nuthing can ever displace 
you in Assunta’s’ heart. ‘Your only anxiety 
now, Harry, sould be to cause her no pain, 
to make yourself more worthy of her. Pa- 
tience and courage, and el] will come right. 
Only remernber, the last way to mollify your 
unele is to take the tone with him you have 
done to-night.” 

“Whatam I to do, Geoff? Pretend ‘to 
give in to my uticle? Notgo near my ‘dar- 
ling when Iam here? I can’t do that. I 
ean’t bea humbug. She shall be my ‘wife, 
or no other woman shal. Nothiag shall 
Make me go back from that. God knows I 
love her better than anything on earth, Geoff, 
and Pll die befote I give her up.” 

He leaned his bead between his hands, 
and by the movement of his shoulders I 
knew he’ ‘was more agitdted than he liked 
me tosee. The old batler had brought to 
my room a tray with brandy and seltzer 
‘water, by Hbirty’s ordexs. Presently “he 
Tajsed his head, and pourjag out nearly half 
a tumbler of brandy, drank it off pure. 

“ Old boy,” I said, getitiy, “don’t get into 
the habit of having recourse to that when- 
‘ever you are in trouble. You wont find the 
bottle a good friend, but g terribly extortion- 


‘ate one, who demands more and more for 


every drop of ‘temporary comfort he ad- 
ministers.” 

I believe he scarcely hgard me. All words 
that were not on one subject were wasted at 
that moment. “The stimulant seemed to 
have no other effect than that of: calming 
him. ‘He said in a minntg or two: 

“TI must see her aloney Geoff, to-morrow. 
Give me a pen and ink, agd Pll'slip a piece 
of paper under her door gg I’ pass.” 

I pushed the blotting*book ‘across ‘the ‘ta- 
ble to him, and heé‘wrote g few lines. 
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“You'll write to me, Geoff?” he said, as 
he wished me good-night. “You'll tell me 
truly all that goes on, wont you?” 

“Iwill; but when you are gone, perhaps 
Mr. Walbrooke may not care for me to re- 
main.” ; 

The next mérning, at breakfast, I knew at 
once, by Assunta’s marble stillness, that she 
and Harry had met, and that she knew all. 
There was no uneasiness, no. anxiety, such 
as she had evinced the. night before; it was 
the calmness of misery, that has little or no 
hope. Mr. Walbrooke announced, in a littie 
set formula, that his nephew had received a 
letter which called him suddenly to his aunt, 
Lady Horton’s. Harry himself said little. 
Mrs. Walbrooke sent a message to Lady Hor- 
ton about a particular shop where to get 
floss silks, Whereupon. Mr. Ridgway, who 
was in unusually brilliait spirits, entered 
into a dissertation upon embroidery from 
the earliest ages, described what the “ ves- 
ture of gold, wrought about with divers 
colors” was probably like, which the king’s 
daughter of Scripture wore, and thence, by 
a natural progresston, got to that royal piece 
of work, the Bayeux tapestry. Harry bore 
it all with exemplary fortitude; perhaps be- 
cause he was too down-hearted, poor fellow, 
to be irritable. Then, after breakfast, the 
dog-cart, with his portmanteau in it, came 
round to the door, and he bade us good-by. 
To take leave of what one loves best, when 
it is necessary to repress any exhibition of 
feeling, must always be trying, doubly so at 
Harry’s age, and to one of his temperament. 
But botinhe and Assunta went through it 
bravely. I saw it cost him an effort to shake 
Ridgway’s hand, but he did it; and then, 
embracing Lena and his aunt, he jumped 
into the cart, and drove off to meet the 
“stage,” which passed some six miles from 
the Grange. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ LUYFRELL,” said the squire, turning to 
me as soon as the dog-cart was out of sight, 
“T hope that Harry’s sudden departure will 
make no difference in the length of your 
visit to us. Remember that the longer you 
can remain with us the better pleased we 
shall be.” 

I thanked him, and said it would give ne 
great pleasure to stay on a little longer at the 
Grange. 

In the course of the morning I saw As- 


sunta walking alone in the garden, I joined 
her. “ This is an unfortunate affair,” I be- 
gan. “ Harry’ s imprudence last night did 
more mischief than we were aware of.” 
“My poor Harry! my poor boy! she 
sighed. “Ah! Mr. Luttrell, but that was 
not the real cause of his being sent away. 
If it had not been for me he would have 
been scolded for his impertinence to Mr. 


Ridgway, and there would have been an end 


of it. Itis I who have driven him away.” 
“No, it is his speaking as he did-to his un- 


cle. The most ordinary caution and a sense 
of what was due to Mr. Walbrooke would 


have obviated it. But there is no use in 


crying over spilt milk, You must not be 
too east déwn by what has occurred. If 
Harry can only be got to restrain himself 


for the future, all will be welkin time, I have 
no doubt. That he will remain faithful to 
you Tam very sure; and I believe in the 
accomplishment of almost anything on earth 
With time and perseverance.” 

“Time? Ah! but youth soon flies, and 


life itself is very short. ‘Will he care for me 


when I am old and withered? Then per- 
haps he may be free to marry me.” 

“But fond of you as all are here,’ I said, 

“and with the influence you have in the 
family, Mr. Walbrooke will certainly yield, 
sooner or later, when he finds that Harry's 
whole happiness depends on it.” 

She shook her head. * You do not iknow 
him, nor does Harry, as I do. Look at 
Beauty there in the park, Mr, Luttrell. She 
is Mr. Walbrooke’s favorite mare, He goes 
to her stall every: morning, and feeds her 
with carrots. She may ran where she likes, 
provided she does not jump this fence, and 
get into this garden, O! then she would be 
very quickly driven out. -Harry’s heart is - 
their garden, I may.do what I like except 
enter there. But they can’t keep me out— 
they can’t?” she repeated with triumphant : 
energy, at variance with the despoudency- 
with which she had hitherto spoken. 

“Then you ought to be happy,’ I said, 
with an involuntary sigh. “All the rest is, 
comparatively, ef no importance.” 

She looked up with her dark earnest face 
into mine. “But I must not be his rnin. 
He musi not sacrifice everything tome. O 
Mr. Luttrell! no one will ever know how I 
fought against this love at first, seeing what 
it must come to! And now, what. am I to 
do? Iask myself, what am Ito do?” 

“Nothing. Just wait, and trast to thee, 
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To you, dear Miss Fleming, and to Harry 
also, this is my first word and my last.” 

Two days went by. Mr. Ridgway’s assi- 
duities, uninterrupted now by the jealousy of 
Harry, seemed to increase. Assunta was a 
little graver, but otherwise appeared in com- 

‘pany much as usual. The third morning a 
card of invitation appeared on the breakfast- 
table which gave rise to an animated discus- 
sion. There had for some time past been a 
talk of a fancy ball at Hevoir Castle. It was 
now sométhing more than a rumor; the day 
fixed was just three weeks distant. Lena, 
who was of course not yet “ out,” had been 
promised by her uncle that she should go 
to this exceptional entertainment, which, 
being given in a fine old baronial building, 
promised to be a spectacle of gréat brilliancy. 
Mr. Ricgway andI were referred to, to sug- 
gest dresses; but as he knew far more about 
the correct costume of various epochs than 
I did, my help was limited-to a:few arrange- 
ments of color, and to making a sketch from 
recollection of a female portrait by some 
Italian of the fifteenth century, the head- 
gear of which, it occurred to me, would suit 
Assunta. Mr. Ridgway at once supplied ev- 
ery deficient detail; he had a Goirgione at 
Hapsbury with a similar costume, which he 
sent for, together with a great variety of old 
Venetian and Genoese stuffs, which he 
begged Miss Fleming to make use of. Nor 
did his generosity stop short here, in which 
ease it would no doubt have been declined. 
Among his treasures was a dress in rare 
preservation, which had ‘belonged to Marie 
Antoinette when a girl. It was a sort of Dres- 
den-china-shepherdess attire, with wreaths 
of delicately-eubroided roses on a blue 
ground, It fitted Lena’s narrow little body 
as if it had been made for her; ané the com- 
modeand sacque became her slender dimen- 
sions vastly. As for myself, money was a 
great consideration to me at that time, as he 
possibly guessed; and when Mr. Walbrooke 
insisted upon my remaining over the ball, 
Ridgway good-naturedly bethought him of a 
muleteer’s dress which he had brought from 
Spain, and which he begged meto wear. Of 
infinite resource, helpfal, ever kind, why was 
it I could not like this man? 

Shortly after this he went home, but he 
was fo return for the ball, Hevoir Castle be- 
ing only four miles from the ‘Grange. He 
had, J think, by this time, almost, if not def- 
initely, made up his mind to propose to As- 
sunta; but alittle delay could do no ‘harm, 


And at this moment the important subject 
of his costume demanded a good deal of at 
tention. The night before his departure a 
slight incident occurred which I remember 
made an impression on me, and which may 
have influenced the destinies af those about 
whom I am writing more than was apparent. 

In addition to the guests in the house, Mr. 
Walbrooke had invited some distant neigh- 
bors to dinner. There was a large party; in 
all, five and twenty. Among them was a 
Sir Robgrt Something and his daughters, 
who had lately returned from Italy, where 
he had lived many years for the education 
of his children. He was a poor but very 
proud man, whose character stood high in 
the county, but whose manners were not 
pleasing. Mr. Walbrooke was not intimate 
with him. He lived too near the Grange to 
be invited to stay there, and yet a long hill 
and bleak moor interfered with constant in- 
tercoursa Indeed, this was the first time he 
had ever dined at the Grange, I believe, hav- 
ing, when his daughters were children, de- 
clined all such doubtful pleasures as an eight 
mile drive to a country dinner-party. I 
should add that his house lay in precisely 
the opposite direction to Hapsbury. 

I was standing behind the outer circle of 
chairs and ottomans, as awkward young Eng- 
lishmen do before dinner, near to no one I 
Knew, and consequently at liberty to watch 
my neighbors’ movements, Not far off sat 
Mr. Ridgway, next to Assunta, but less talk- 
ative than usual, it appeared tome. I should 
almost have said that he was not perfectly 
at his ease, if that had been possible of a 
man whom, it was proverbial, nothing ever 
put out. At all events, I knew, by the rapid 
movement of his cold blue eye from time to 
time, that he was on the alert to listen to 
all that went on around him. The guests 
were mow all arrived; several introductions 
took place. Presently Mr. Walbrooke, tak- 
ing Sir Robert’s arm, drew him out of the 
circle, and, as he believed; no doubt, out of 
ear-shot. 

“T don’t think you know Ridgway of Haps- 
bury, do you?” I heard him ask, “The 
other side of the county, you know.” 

“Who?” asked Sir Robert, with a sur- 
prise which, if assumed, did credit to his 
acting, ; 

“ Ridgway, the great man of taste, one of 
the cleverest fellows you ever met, who—” 

“So Ihave heard. No, I don’t know him, 
and I had rather not.” 
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The emphasis is not mine, but his. He 
spoke those words so distinctly that I have 
not a doubt but that the subject of this 
colloquy heard them. Sir Robert throughout 
the evening avoided even the sidd of the 
room where Mr. Ridgway was. And Mr. 
Walbrooke’s obstinacy was wounded even 
more than his friendship. I doubt if the 
baronet was ever asked to the Grange again. 
But those words eft their mark. 

I wrote to Harry very fully of all that hap- 
pened, He was now at Oxford, and, having 
passed a dreary time of it with his old aunt, 
was in a condition to appreciate his return 
to college and to the society of his friends, 
Certainly his spirits rose. When I wrote to 
him touching the ball at Hevoir, instead of 
replying in the despondent strain he had as- 
sumed of late, he answered, with gay impu- 
dence, that he hoped Assunta would look 
her very best, and take as much pains with 
her appearance as if he were to be present. 

“What a coxcomb he is getting,” said I, 
laughing. 

She smiled rathersadly. “Is it coxcombry 
to speak the truth? He knows it is as he 
says. I should only care to look well to be 
seen by him.” 

His letters to her, of course, I never saw. 
He wrote constantly, and she fed upon his 
words in secret, quoting a passage to me 
now and then, but that she was not at ease 
eoncerning him I well knew. The love that 
enters into the heart of a woman like As- 
sunta, is not blind; itis a mistake to paint 
him so. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE night of the ball arrived at last. When 
Assunta appeared in the drawing-room be- 
fore our departure, there was a universal ex- 
clamation. She had never looked so hand- 
some before. She certainly never looked so 
handsome again. She wore the dress in 
which I made the sketch of her, my friend, 
which you possess, Some persons gain by 
rare clothes, carrying any unusual garments 
with a natural grace, as if accustomed to 
them. Assunta was of this number, and so 
was Mr. Ridgway. In its way his was, per- 
haps, the greatest triumph of the evening. 
As Louis the Fifteenth, in a dress of lemon- 
colored satin and silver, with the legitimate 
aids of powder, rouge and patches, he might 
-have passed for a man of thirty. His light 
figure and well-turned leg showed to great 


advantage in the courtly costume of that 
epoch of frippery, and he carried his three- 
cornered hat, his snuff-box and his jewelled 
cane, with an ease whick contrasted pleas- 
antly with the crowd of awkward cavaliers, 
disconsolate, and apparently much ashamed 
of themselves, under curly wigs, broad hats 
and Plames, and whose swords were always 
coming into disastrous propingaity with their 
legs. 

As we entered the ballroom I heard one 
old lady say to another: 

“That is the girl, that handsome one in 
the odd dress.” 

“You don’t say so?’ exclaimed the other. 
“How sad! How can her friends sacrifice 
her thus? She is very handsome.” 

“Yes; but her birth, you see. And she is 
quite dependent upon the Walbrookes, It 
is a very great marriage for a girl in her po- 
sition to make. I know more than one who 
tried for it. Afterall, heis a charming man; 
there no denying it; so much taste. And i 
dare say all those horrid stories are false, 
Depend upon it, when he is once married 
they will be forgotten.” 

Lheard no more. The crowd closed be- 
tween us, and I passed on. It was a bril- 
liant pageant, the first and Jast sight of the 
kind I have ever seen. It.is all before me 
very distinctly now. Of what use to describe 
it? such scenes are familiar to you; and ifI 
had the magie power to make it rise up be- 
fore your eyes it would not impress you as it 
did the raw youth to whom it seemed the © 
embodiment of a hundred brilliant pictures, 
the figures standing ont upon arich subdued 
background of tapestry, carved oak aud 
stone. 

“Assunta did not dance much. She attract- 
ed a good deal of attention, as much by the 
romors that were afloat as by her beauty, T 
doubt not. And Mr. Ridgway justified these 
rumors by scarcely leaving her side. If he 
had hesitated hitherto, he did so no longer. 
She had been submitted to the test of public 
opinion, and that many-tongued voice was 
almost unanimons in deciding her to be not 
only very handsome, but unusually distin- 
guished in carriage and manner. The fas- 
tidious “man of taste?’ was satisfied, I 
thought I read all this in the open procia- 
mation of his devotion which he made; 
there could be no doubt, for there was no 
disguise, about the fact. Others were to be 
warned off these premises. Assunta was, I 
am sure, unconscious that her name was 
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coupled with Mr. Ridgway’s, and listened, as” 


she always did, to him with attention, reply- 


ing sometimes with a smile, sometimes with’ 
a word, sometimes alittle wearily perhaps. 


By-and-by a fat gossiping woman came up, 
and whispered a word or two in her ear, ac- 


companied by shrewd nods and becks. As-. 


sunta colored crimson, and from that-mo- 
ment I saw that she was ill at ease, and 
made an effort to get away from her admir- 
er. She changed her seat, she consented to 
dance, she asked me to take her into the re- 
freshment-room ; but whenever she returned 
to the neighborhood of Mrs. Walbrooke, 
there was Ridgway. I stood exactly oppo- 
site, where I could watch every movement 
of her countenance, and between us was the 
entrance door of the ballroom. 

Tt was past twelve o’clock, and the revel 
was at its height, when, looking at Assunta, 
I saw her eyes fastened upon this door, 
through which a great crowd was streaming, 
with an expression of wonderment, joy and 
terror, such as I could not account for. At 
that moment the crowd gave way a little, 
and I beheld Harry! Harry, whom we all 
believed to be a hundred miles away, and 
hoped was imbibing wisdom from the breast 
of Alma Mater. It took away my breath; 
but I pushed my way to him as fast asI 
could. Before I could reach him, however, 
he had joined the little group, where Assun- 
ta sat near Mrs. Walbrooke, and Mr. Wal- 
brooke and Lena were standing. As to Mr. 
Ridgway, he had sauntered down the room 
with the cautious carelessness of a man who 
knows how to extricate himself from an 
awkward position. The reception Harry 
met with was characteristic of the variops 
members of his uncle’s family. 

“Dear me!” cried Mrs. Walbrooke. “How 
very odd! Where did you spring from, Har- 
ry? And such a beautiful dress! Very be- 

‘coming, too. What is it? O, a hunting: 
dress of George the First. Charming! So 
very nice. You didn’t come in it all the way 
from Oxford, did you?” 

“Q you darling duck!” exclaimed the 
Dresden shepherdess, jumping up, and stand- 
ing on tiptoe, in an ineffectual effort to reach 
his cheek with her pretty lips. “ How glad 
Tam. It seems an age since we saw you. 
You look just like an angel in powder, going 
out hunting; doesn’t he, Assunta? How 
good of you to come. What fun! This is 
the one thing that was wanting to make the 
ball perfect.” 


Assunta said nothing, ‘I thonght he looked 
disappointed; yet her eyes were more elo- 
quent than any words, 

“What mad freak has brought you here, 
Harry?” asked his uncle, with knit brows. 
* Have you got leave? If not, you will be 
rusticated, or get into a terrible scrape, at all 
events.” 

“No,” replied Harry; “ certain little cir- 
cumstances prevented my getting leave, so I 
came off without it. I shall be able to say 
with truth that I did not sleep out of Oxford. 
You see I only miss to-morrow’s prayers. I 
was present this morning, and set off in my 
tandem as soon as they were over, took the 
stage after five and twenty miles, which 
brought me ayood part of the way. The 
remainder of the journey I performed in any 
rattletrap I could pick up from one village 
to another, until I found myself at the King’s 
Head, close to this,an hour ago. I return 
in the same way, as soon as the ball is over. 
I caleulated all the costs,” added Harry, 
laughing, “ and I thought it was worth it.” 

“Hm! granted Mr. Walbrooke; “I don’t 
know what your calculations are like. It 
will cost you, or rather me, fifty pounds, if 
it costs a penny.” 

“Well, Uncle Jack, we'll set that down in 
the place of my whist, which you complained 
of. At all events, this isa harmless amuse- 
ment, and will entail no worse consequences 
than 2 wigging.” 

“T don’t know that. Iam not so sure of 
its being harmless,” muttered the squire, but 
in so low a tone, that Harry, who had turned 
to Assunta, did not hear him. Harry bent a 
little over her, so that his words were inaud- 
ible; then presently he stood erect, and I 
heard him ask her to give him the dance 
which was just beginning. Me. Walbrooke 
fidgeted, and looked round the room, and at 
the same moment Mr. Ridgway came up. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Fleming; I think 
this is our quadrille.” 

She had risen, and had actually taken 
Harry’s arm. Mr. Ridgway smiled at Harry 
with a polite-bow. Harry repaid it witha 
freezing nod. She colored, and was sorely 
perplexed. + 

“You will excuse Miss Fleming. She has 
just promised me this dance,” said Harry. 

“She forgot that she was engaged,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Walbrooke, quickly. “She can- 
not, of course, give up a prior engagement.” 

Harry, glaring and fuming on one side, 
Mr. Ridgway, bland but inexorable on tha 
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other, resolved not to relinquish his rights, 
nor yield an inch of his. ground; between 
them Assunta looked sadly distressed. Jus- 
tice was so manifestly on the one side, that 
she felt she must yield, or mortaily offend 
Mr. Walbrooke, and harm both Harry and 
herself irreparably. With a look of supplica- 
tion up at him, she at last disengaged her 
arm, and placed it in Mr. Ridgway’s. They 
walked away, and Harry’s face, so beaming 
five minutes before, was now black as thun- 
der. He said nothing, but his eyes followed 
them as they took their places in the quad- 
rille, and his nostrils dilated as he watched 

- the very ostentatious devotion of Assunta’s 
partner. Now Mr. Ridgway bent down and 
whispered something witty—about their vis- 
a@-vis, perhaps—for Assunta, in spite of her 
annoyance, could not help smiling; now, he 
was examining her’ bouquet, and telling 
some very long story, in that confidential 
manner which in itself looks like an avowal 
to the spectators. 

Just then ill-Inck brought one of Harry’s 
numerous friends, a coarse, tactless fellow, 
past where we were standing. Seeing the 
direction in which Harry’s gloomy face was 
turned, the man stopped, and catching hold 
of Harry’s arm, with a laugh, cried in a 
hoarse whisper, which pierced through vio- 
lins and clarionets, “So your nose is put out 
of joint in that quarter, eh, Walbrooke? I 
hear it’s all settled. I don’t envy the girl. 
However, that’s her look out. Ha! ha?’ 

Harry made no reply; one would have 
said that he had not heard the words, but 
for the way in which he changed color, and 
turned away sharply. The man passed on, 
and Harry’s bitterness at last found vent. 


“So it’s a settled thing, is it, Geoff? Well, © 


it was worth coming from Oxford to know 
this, What a fool a man is ever to. trust a 
‘worman f? 

“What a fool you are, Harry, to let your 


jealousy blind you in this way, and to listen . 


to.the gossip of an idiot like that! There is 
not a word of trath in what he, or any one 
else, says about this.” 

“How do you know? She is not likely to 
tell you. Look at them there. No one can 
say there isn’t some ground for the report, 
Why did she dance with him if she doesn’t 
encourage him ?” ; 

“How could she help it when she was en- 
gaged? And if she had refused him at first, 
of course she could have danced with no one 
all the night.” 


““ She could have thrown him over. If she 
had cared for me she would” . 

“And have made your uncle furious, and 
have done you both incalculable mischief! 
‘How foolish you are, Harry, not to see that 
all your endeavor now should be to roncil 
iate him.” 

“I can’t say I feel much inclined to try," 
said ‘Hetry, between. his teeth, “ when I see 
him doing all he can to ruin my happiness. 
But tliere’s no use standing here, Let us 
come into the supper-room, Geoff. Dye had 
nothing to drink, and I’m as. thirsty as the 
devil.” 

There was a knot of young fellows there 
drinking champagne, who greeted Harry 
very warmly (as, indeed, did every one we 
met). Those were the days when men did 
Grink at country balls; I know not what 
they may do now; and soon, to my vexation, 
he was trying to drown his troubles in the 
bottle, and assuming a gayety which I knew 
was far from real. I dreaded, and with good 
Treason, the effect of much wine on him in 
his present excited state; and as I watched 
the wild recklessness with which he tossed 
off tumbler after tumbler, I hesitated wheth- 
er it would not be well to fetch Mr. Wal- 
brooke, whose remonstranees might have 
more weight than mine. The fear of doing 
more harm than good—if Harry should for- 
get himself in speaking, as he had once done, 
to his uncle—deterred me; but I would not 
leave him, and urged him, whenever I could 
make myself heard, to return with me to the 
ballroom. A long half hour passed thus, 
and it became evident to me that the wine 
was beginning to take effect; the dull ¢' glitter 
of the eye told its tale; the hand that raised 
the glass was less steady. 

“Why were you not ont with us, yester- 
day, Walbrooke?” said a man who had just 
come in. “A glorious ran of five and forty 
minutes without a check.” 

“He wasn’t here. He was having.an in- 
glorious. run—away from Oxford,” laughed 
another. 

“O! Ah! by-the-by, I heard Ridgway say 
just now—” 
| “What dia you hear him say 2”? asked 
Harry, fiercely. . 

£0, he was only chaffing, in that sarcas- 
tic way of his, abont your being packed off 
to school, a month ago, for getting screwed 
—and that, now you had run away, your un- 
cle was going to send the naughty little boy 
back to get a whipping.” 
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“He said that, did he?” Harry ground his 
teeth. “Some one else will get a d—d.good 
whipping, I can tell him, if he doesn’t look 
out.” 

“O, he was only joking, my dear fellow!” 
e “I will teach Mr. Ridgway not to joke 
about me,” cried Harry, filling his less 
again, 

@Take care, Walbrooke. Though he’s 
such an effeminate looking fellow, I’m told 
he is not to be trifled with. They say that 
he really killed a man in Italy !? 

“If he did, it was behind his back!” And 
Harry gave a contemptuous laugh. “He 
has not pluck to stand up in a fair fight, or 
Yd have a round with him in the courtyard. 
A sneaking scoundrel, who palavers one to 
one’s face, and stabs one with his tongue 
when one isn’t present to give him the lie !? 

It was at this moment that Assunta en- 
tered the room upon Ridgway’s arm. The 
quadrille had been long since over, and As- 
sunta, who, daring the dance, had caught 
sight of Harry’s lowering face from time to 
time in the crowd, and had-then suddenly 
missed it, had sat down, as I afterwards 
learned from her, a prey to serious anxiety 
about him. Where was he? Why did he 
not come to her? Surely he was not so un- 
reasonable as not to forgive her for leaving 
him? And where was Mr. Walbrooke? She 
prayed to Heaven that he and Harry might 
have no altercation! This nervous terror at 
last got the better of every other considera- 
tion. She would sooner have asked any one 
in the room to give her an arm than Mr, 
Ridgway; but no one else was near, and she 
could bear this suspense no longer. Under 
the pretext that she wanted a glass of wa- 
ter, she asked him to take her through the 
rooms. No doubt Mr. Ridgway divined the 
cause of this sudden thirst; and perhaps a 
shrewd suspicion of where and how they 
would find Harry made him nothing loth to 
assist in-the search. 

“Ah! here is our young friend,” he whis- 
pered, as they entered the supper-room. 
“Very jovial, I see, winecup in hand. He 
should have come as Bacchus; only wants 
the thyrsus and ivy-wreath. And such an 

“abundant flow of words, too! He might have 
played the part of his own magpie. The 
magpie, you know, Miss Fleming, was dedi- 
cated to the god of wine.” 

“Mr. Ridgway,” said Harry, advancing 
with no very steady gait,and with a flaming 
face, “ will you be good enough to repeat be- 


fore me what you have ‘been saying of mo 
behind my back?” 

' “ Harry, Harry! for Heaven’s sake!” mur- 
mured Assunta, 

“Perhaps you will reeconduct Miss Flem- 
ing to the ballroom, and then meet me in 
the courtyard to give me this explanation,” 
cuntinued Harry. 

Mr. Ridgway shrugged his shoulders, with 
a suile, 

“ I have none to give, my dear young gen- 
Ueman. I paid you a pretty compliment | 
just now, in saying you were godlike, with 
that winecup in your hand, Bacchus was 2 
gentleman—it was only his satyrs who were 
boisterous and vulgar,” added Mr. Ridgway, 
with a little drawl. 

“You have been turning me into ridicule 
then, for Miss Fleming’s amusement, also, 
have you?” roared Harry, who was now 
fairly beside himself. 

“Harry, dear Harry! pray—” supplicated 
Assunta, taking his arm; but it seemed as if 
her voice, on this occasion, only maddened 
him the more. 

“Tam like Bacchus—amI? There shall 
be one point of resemblance the less very 
quickly. The wine shall no longer be in my 
hand. Yl make you a present of it? 

And so saying, he raised his arm, and 
would have dashed the champagne full in 
Mr. Ridgway’s face, but that the glass was 
struck from his hand at the same moment, 
and shivered on the floor. A few drops 
only did, in their transit, reach the sleeve of 
Mr. Ridgway’s yellow satin coat. It was 
Mr. Walbrooke, who, in the very nick of 
time, had arrived on the scene toavert what 
must have led to a terrible catastrophe. 
Alas! would it not have been better to have 
let Fate work her will then, instead of hold- 
ing her hand fora time? ‘We, in our short- 
sightedness, regarded it then as a mercy; I 
cannot do so now. 

That scene is before me still; Harry, like 
some wild animal held at bay, between As- 
sunta and Mr. Walbrooke; Ridgway, with 
admirable coolness, wiping the splashes from 
off his sleeve with a laced handkerchief, 
the circle of silent spectators—I see it all, 
The mad boy was at length dragged away 
by his uncle and Assunta; vociferating 
loudly, and calling upon Mr. Ridgway to 
fight Lim, when and where he liked. I 
thought it better to stay, and plead what 
extennation I could for Harry. 

“Our young friend,” said Mr. Ridgway, 
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with alight laugh, in reply to my excuse 
that a little wine quite turned Harry’s head, 
and rendered him unaccountable for his ac- 
tiohs, “our young friend has not studied 
drinking as a fine art. Do you remember 
what Rabelais says? ‘Boyre simplement et 
absolument ... aussy bien boyvent les bestes.’ 
This young gentleman may be said to drink 
‘{absolument? eh? much as the carps do. 
*Twere vain to expect much more self-con- 
trol in him than in them,” 

“JT, hope you will forgive him, Mr. Ridg- 
way,” I said. 

“© dear, yes;’ but though he smiled, 
there was an expression in his eye which 
struck me unpleasantly, and which I thought 
of long after. “Not that he will apologize, 


Mr. Luttrell. A man needs to be a gentle-- 


man toown himself in the wrong. Butfam 
glad he did not throw the wine in my face, 
because J suppose the conventional laws of 
society would have obliged me to call him 
out, which I bad rather notdo, As it is— 
suppose we have some of this aspic de vol- 
aille? I declare, I am quite hungry.” 

In the course of time Mr. Walbrooke re- 
Joined us. : 

“ Ridgway,” he began, “ I am more grieved 
and ashamed of my nephew's conduct than 
I can express to you. I believe I have 
brought him to some sense of shame him- 
self. At all events, when he is really sober 
(which will not be for some time), I feel 
sure that he will deplore his behaviour this 

. evening. If I did not know you to be one 
of the kindest and most forbearing of men, 
I should not know how to ask you to return 
with us to the Grange. Our scapegrace, 
however, will not be there—he returns to 
Oxford at once.” . 

“He will not shake hands with me, I sup- 
pose?” Mr. Ridgway smiled sweetly. . “ He 


will not afford me the gratification of forgiv-. 


ing him? ‘Well, well, my dear Walbrooke, 
he is right. He knows the bitter farce of 
that inducement to forgive a man, ‘by so 
doing thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his 

. head’ Though scriptural, not quite chari- 
table, eh? Who can be expected to empty 
the coal-box on his own head? No, the 
least said in. this matter the soonest mend- 
ed; and when Master Harry and I next 
meet, it will be quite forgotten.” 

The squire said little more on the subject, 
but began to talk of going home; it was two 
o’clock, and Lena was unused. to late hours, 
and Mrs. Walbrooke was tired, and it was a 


cold night—and—in short, a number of 
transparent pretexts for avoiding thé possi- 
bility of another collision between the bel- 

ligerents. The poor little shepherdess, who 

was ignorant of all that had been going on, 

was in despair at the summons, being en- 

gaged for the next two dances; but no one 

ever attempted to appeal’ against a fiat of 
Mr. Walbrooke’s. I volunteered to look for. 
Hiss Fleming, while the squire sent his ser- 
vant to, the stables for the carriage; but I 

had not proceeded far on my search, before 

Harry’s uncle overtook me. 

“Mr. Luttrell, I cannot trast myself to 
speak to that boy again to-night. His con- 
duct has exasperated me beyond endurance. _ 
Over and above his insolence to Mr. Ridg- 
way, he has thought fit to question my con- 
‘duct in a way I will not stand. He chooses 
to fancy himself in love with Miss Fleming, 
and to resent the fact of any one else’s cay 

ing her any attention. Now = wish you to 
convey this message tohim from me. Until 
he promises me that this absurd folly shall 
cease, Ido not mean him to return to the. 
Grange. J will not be subject to a recur- 
rence of such scenes as to-night’s—or such 
insolence as obliged me to send him from 
the Grange. When he can behave himself 
properly, and will express some contrition 
for his conduct, I will receive him, and not 
before. He has his allowance, and can spend 
the vacation where he pleases. Be goad 
enough to tell him that from me.” _ 

I found them together in a deserted room 
at the end of the suite, standing by an open 
window. It was a clear frosty night, which, 
under ordinary circumstances, would not 
have invited the admission of more air than’ 
necessary. But Assunta, regardless of her- 
self, had opened the window; for Harry’s 
head was burning, and she helieved that the 
keen sharpness of the night would restore 
him sooner than anything. What had passed 
between them, I knew not, but that he had 
forgotten all his jealous suspicions of her, 
was clear. Their hands were linked togeth- 
er, and they stood there like two sorrowful 
children, silent, with traces of tears upon 
their cheeks, looking out into the deep peace- 
fal sky, lit by its myriad stars. 

“You are summoned, Miss Fleming,” I 
said, “and you and Harry had better say 
good-by here, for tife squire does not wish 
to see him again to-night. If you remain 
here, Harry, I will return to you, and find 
my way back to the Grange somehow.” 
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Poor young hearts! Had either of them 
a foreboding of the future when they bade 
each other that farewell? I only know that 
Assunta’s face was white and rigid as the 
face of death when she joined me in the 
next room—for I had sauntered away from 
them. She said not a werd. We found 
Mrs. Walbrooke in the bustle of cloaking. 
Ten minutes afterwards they drove off, and 
I returned to Harry. We had a long con- 
versation, which it is needless to repeat here, 
I told him, as gently as I could, the‘ sub- 
stance of his uncle’s words, and implored 
him to exercise a little discretion in his 
communications with Mr. Walbréoke, The 
squire was. greatly incensed, I said, and in- 
finite tact would be required to adjust mat- 
ters; one false step, one hasty letter, might 
prove irreparable, 

He was sober enough now, and seemed 
heartily ashamed, less of his behaviour to 
Ridgway than of having unjustly suspected 
Assunta, and of having allowed himself to 
be drunk in her presence. “I suppose,” he 
said, sadly, “the doors of the old house will 
be shut against me now foratime. I will 


———— 


write nothing, if I can help it, to offend my 
uncle; I promise yon, Geoff, to be discreet, 
and on paper I think I can be, better than 
in talking. But if he expects,’ he.added, 
with a rekindling of the old fiery pride, “ if 
he expects that I am going to truckle to him 
for his money, if he expects to get any prom- 
ise out of me about Assnnta, he is mistaken, 
I will never say or do anything to lead him 
to suppose that I give her up. It’s as much 
as I shall be able to do to keep silent, know- 
ing that that scoundrel is constantly near 
her, and that it is my unele’s doing.” 

I walked with him under the starlit sky, 
to the King’s Head; I helped him to stuff 
his fine clothes into a valise, and don some= 
thing more suitable toa journey through 


.England in this nineteenth century. Then 


@ dog-cart came round to the inn door; Har- 
Ty wrung my hand, jumped on the seat, and 
drove away in the frosty night; the lamps 
sending weird lights upon the hedge, on 
either side, which were visible for half a 
nile along the straight and level road. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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_IN ELEVEN 


CHAPTER I. 


A FEW weeks since we followed to his , 


last resting-place in Kensal Green 
our old friend Geoffrey Luttrell. 
There were but four of us: but four r Persons 


in the world, I believe, who knew ‘his real , 


worth, and heartily felt the dear old fellow’s 
jess, Of these, three were brother artists, 
the fourth was the landlady of the lodging 
between Nottinghill and Shepherd’s Bush, 
which Luttrell had inhabited for upwards of 
thirty years. It had stood on the edge of 
green fields when he went to live there; it is 
now almost choked up with pert little 
strects, and very small pretentious villas. 
But he would not abandon it, perhaps for 


old habit’s sake, perhaps for the yet worthier' 


sake of Mrs. Brace. She was a good warm- 
hearted woman and an observant. She had 
waited on him all these years, and knew 
more of the recluse’s ways than any of us. 


passionate love of nature—a love which bore 
him fruits iu the tender faithful work, which, 
with the faltering hand of upwards of three- 
score years he yet produced—his pure-mind- 
edness, his unfailing charity and sympathy 
with all suffering, these features in our 


friend’s character were well known to us, 


who saw him as often as the busy wheel of 
London life would allow. But who could 
tell the daily round of his silent solitary 
hours like Mrs. Brace? In along talk we 
had together, that dreary November after- 
noon in the sad little parlor, where we all 
sat after I had read our friend’s brief will, 
the good woman said: 

“Its my belief, sir, as he’d had some 
heavy sorrow in his early life. 
ple’s troubles seemed to come’ so nat’ral to 
him. When my Betty went away, Lord! 
how good he was tome! He was just like 
a child, you see; his books and his watering- 
colors, them was all his life. Everythink 
was a pictur’ to him—the little childer in 
the gutters, the sunset over the chimneys 
yonder, that layloc tree when it was a com- 
ing into bloom, it was all a pictur to him. 
He’d no visitors but you three gents; it was 
drawrin’ or readin’ frem morning to night. 


Other peo-_ 


CHAPTERS. 


Bless you, there’s.enough.of the dear man’s 
sketches to paper the louse from top to bot- 
tom. Talk of eatin’?? (no one had talked of 
eating, I am sure) “it-was as much as I 
could do sometimes to get him to take a 
snack of anythink. If I didn’t look sharp, 
he'd . be: a. givin’ it to one of them orgin- 
grinders, for it was nothin’ but givin’, givin’, 
with some excuse or other, to every blessed 
soul as come'to the house. He'd a give the 
coat off his back if I-hadn’t stopped him. 
Ah, I shall never see his like again—never !” 

The deceased left no relations. What lit- 
tle money he had, had been .made. by him- 
self; and this he desired might -be divided 
among us four.’ The only legacies were fifty 
pounds to the Foundling’ Hospital; certain 


" specified sketches to G. and W. (the friends 


now present with me), and the bequest of 
the remainder, together with all bocks and 


: papers, to myself,:as.residuary legatee. The 
His shyness with his fellow-men, and his ‘ 


books, which were not, namerous, comprised. 


‘most of the old poets; some of them im 


scarce editions, picked up, T donbt. snot, ak 


‘ bookstalls, in) the .conrse of nearly forty 


years’ wanderings through London streets, . 
a fine black-letter copy of Chaucer, another. 
of the’ ‘Morte’ @’Arthur, and a great coltec-- 
tion of ancient ballads. The sketches were., 
all of the most ordinary, scenes, bits of wind-. 
blown common, With a rusty donkey, and.a.. 
drove of orange-billed geese, fluttering along 
open-mouthed ; ends of summer. evening jn 
some green lane near Hampstead, with a 
golden’ twilight melting into purple vapor, 
through which the’dim shadow of twolav- 


‘ers was just discernible, No great Alpine 
glories, or marvels of southern glow;:simple 


English’ riature, but touched by apoet’s 
hand, albéit that hand Jacked’ perbans the 
boldness of positive genius. Tenderness 
and refinement were its characteristies; it © 
touched too tremolously, it may.be, these 
common things, but it elevated: them at 
once, nevertheless, into the regiomof the un- 
common. As to the papers, besides a bun~ 
dle of letters from persons long-sizce dead, 
which my old friend had carefully. docketed, 
“Tobe burned when I am no- more,’ the 
only packet of any -bulk was sealed and ad~ 
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dressed tome. Within was a manuscript 
of some length, the portrait of a lady, and a 
slip of note-paper, on which were the follow- 
ing lines: . 
“Angust 4th, 1869. 

“My Fgrenp,—TIf it shall seem good to 
you to make known the facts herein told, in 
whatsoever form you please, do so. The act- 
ors in this drama have long since played out 
their parts. I, who was little more than 
chorus, am the last to quit the scene. The 
reading of this sad play, then, can wound no 
soul alive, since all whom it concerns are 
beyond the reach of such hurts. But, it 
may be, some poor heart, in the sore strait 
of like temptation, may herein find warning 
or comfort. Therefore, not, without some 
pain, my friend, have I writ it all down; and 
to you do I confide these passages of my 
youth, to sive or withhold, as you deem wise, 
when I am gone. 

“Your friend, GL. 

“PS—No eye but mine has seen this 
portrait for more than forty years. Why I 
have valued it more than anything I possess 
(poor daub as it is!) you will understand on 
reading these pages. Keep it, or burn it, my 
friend. Its sweet eyes can. grieve no one 
any more on earth now.” 


The portrait was that of a dark young 
woman in a medieval dress, and resembled 
in its general character a head by Masaccio. 
Much of positive beauty in the brow and 
finely-cut nostril, and yet more of an ele- 
vated thoughtful power in the deep-set.eyes, 
overruling the passionate persuasion of the 
mouth. Whatever might be the history of 
the person to whom it belonged, the head 
could not fail to interest any one for whom a 
strong individual haman type has any at- 
traction. I have had that little. drawing 
framed, and it will henceforward hang in my 
bedroom. 

And now, without further preamble, I 
give Geoffrey Luttrell’s narrative, having 
eome to the conclusion that no disasters 
ean arise from the publication thereof. 


CHAPTER iL 


Iwas a Westminster boy, my father liv- 
ing in the precincts, so that I boarded at 
home, and my schooling cost him little. He 
Was @ poor man, and worked hard to give me 
that best of privileges—a good-education. I 
was here from the age of seven until seven- 


teen, and all the learning I ever had was 
then acquired, Four years before I left 
Westminster, a sturdy little lad named Har- 
ty Walbrooke arrived, and became my fag. 
I never wasa bully, and from a fag he grew 
to be my friend. Why, it would be hard to say. 
What he can have found to attract him, I 
cannot tell. No two boys could be more dis- 
similar, but he attached. himself to me, and 
from that time forward our friendship never 
suffered a decline. He was all for athletics, 
a firstrate runner and jumper, and though 
three yeats my junior, could knock me 
down like aninepin. THe had good abilities, 
but he was incorrigibly idle. On the other 
hand, I, who never had brilliant parts, 
worked steadily, and to this plodding eapac- 
ity Iattribute having carried off so many 
prizes. Dut then 1 had not Harry's tempta- 
tious. Iwas weakly, and averse to games. 
The only amusement I pursued with ar- 
dor was drawing. While Harry was at foot- 
ball I was serawling likenesses ou the backs 
of my old copy-books; and proud enough 
was Lif they were recognized. Our social 
positions were as wide apart as our charac- 
ters and inclinations. The Walbrookes are 
a very old Lincolnshire family; and Harry’s 
uncle, Mr. Walbrooke of the Grange, was 
possessed of very large estates. Ue had 
been married twenty years, and was child- 
less. Harry’s father, a dissipated younger 
brother of Mr. Walbrooke’s, had died abroad 
utterly penniless, leaving two children, Har- 
ryand Lena; and these children Mr. Wal- 
brooke. had, apparently, adopted. The 
Grange had been their home ever since their 
father’s death; and though Mr. Walbrooke 
had other nephews and nieces, there seemed 
to be no doubt that he meant to make Har- 
ry his heir. He was fond and proud of the 
lad; proud of his riding so well to hounds; 
proud of the bag he brought home to his 
own gua when be went out rabbit shooting; 
and very proud of his manly address and 
handsome face. Nothing was too good for 
Master Harry; he brought back to school 
more pocket-money, and received more ham- 
pers every “half”? than any other boy at 
Westminster. But no one ever gradged him 
these; for a more generous fellow never 
lived. He was for sharing everything with 
those he liked. As to me, knowing I had 
nothing to give in return, I nsed to feel 
ashamed to take all the good things he 
thrust upon me. The utmost I could do 
was to help him in his Latin verses, and to 
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tender such wholesome ‘counsel at times‘as 
Saved him, I believe, from more than one 
Rogging. 

I have said the contrast between our so~ 
Cial positions was great; but it is not: my in~ 
tention to say more about myself than is 
absolutely necessary. In undertaking to 
write this narrative I had other objects in 
view than to recctd my own career. This 
much must be to.d, however: my father wag 
Very poor, I was his ‘only child, and his hope 
was to have seen me in one of the learned 
professions. But my taste for art’ was'so 
pronounced, that, with-his usual kindness, 
he allowed me to follow the bent of: my in. 
clinations. I became a student of the Royal 
Academy, on leaving Westminster; my 
friendship with Harry Walbrooke, however, 
was not snapped asunder, as such intimacies 
generally are in like cases. On Satarday af. 
ternoons I often paid him a visit; and once 
or twice my father obtained leave to take 
him to the pit of Drury Lane, where he wit- 
nessed Miss O’Neill’s acting in Venice Pra- 
served, as I well remember. Harry went 
plentifally, while I appeared to be unmoved, 
My father could not understand what ap- 
peared to him a contradiction in our char. 
acters. But it was not so. Harry’s feelings 
were always demonstrative and uncon- 
trolled; mine, by a tacit understanding with 
myself, had been used to restraint from a 
very early age, 

The year after I lef} Westminster I went, 
for the first time, on Mr. Walbrooke’s invj- 
tation, to stay at the Grange. It was a fine 
stately place: and the manner of life there 
realized all that I had pictured of the grand 
old English style. There was- hospitality 
without stint and without ostentation; a 
sense of abundance without extravagance, 
which, I have since observed, is not-as com- 
mon in the dwellings of the rich as one 
might expect. This was Mr. Walbrooke’s 
chief virtue. He had no vices; but his ex- 
cellence, and the world considered him ex- 
cellent, was of a negative kind. He went to 
church, he was a Tory, he never quarrelled 
openly with any of his neighbors, nor exer- 
cised any harsh tyranny at home. But then, 
everybody gave way to him, and had given 
way all his life. He was the most obstinate 
man I ever knew. When he. took up an 
idea—and one often failed to see what possj- 
ble-object he proposed: to himself—he would 
sacrifice everything: to carrying it‘out. ‘He 
never lost his temper, but’ he had a persist: 


ent way’ which - bore’ down’ all’ opposition, 
Mrs. Walbrooke ‘was* her husband’s chief’ - 
slave. There is little-furtlier to: be said of” 
her.. In person she resembled ‘one of Sir! 
Thomas Lawrence's most affected portraits, 
but like them she represented a gentlewo-- 
man. She played on- the harp indifferently, 
and worked in floss: silks, She sat at the 
head of her table- gracefully, and had a very 
pleasant cordial manner, which attracted, 
until one came to perceive that it meant 
nothing. She had taken to Harry and Lena, 
as-if they had been her own children, and 
the girl was fond of her aunt. But neither’ 
Mr. nor Mrs. Walbrooke had qualities which 
obtain a lasting influence over children, 
Harry’s way and his uncle’s had not hither- 
to clashed.- In all ordinary matters, the boy 
had a great ascendancy over his unele, put. 
the time would come when that obedience 
which is begotten of admiration and respect 
for character would not be forthcoming; and 
I foresaw that the strain upon affection and 
gratitude would-be more than it could stand, - 
For Harry knew his uncle’s foibles, and 
talked of them more openly than I liked, 
though he loved him, and was fully sensible 
that all he had be owed to Mr. Walbrooke, 
Shortly before my first visit to the Grange, 
a new Inmate had come there. She way but 
a very young girl, yet she hada history, It 
was this. A curate named Fleming, living 
near London, had found at his gate one Sep- 
tember evening, sixteen years before this, a 
bundle, which, upon examination, proved to 
contain a female infant, some few weeks 
old. Upon her was pinned a paper with the 
name “Assunta,” written in what was ap- 
parently a foreign hand, The child’s eyes 
and complexion seemed to indicate that she 
came of Italian parents; but no elue to 
them could be obtained. The presumption 
was (taking the infant’s age into considera- 
tion} that she had been born on the Festival 
of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, in 
honor of which she had been named: and 
that, driven by some sore necessity, the par- 
ents now sought a home for their poor baby 
at the door of a benevolent man, whose char: 
acter was well known. It may be well tc 
state here, lest the lovers of sensation shonld 
expect a romance upon this head, that noth- 
ing was ever known of Assunta’s parentage 


She may have been the offspring of an organ- 


grinder. Butshehad that noble inheritance-- 
which is not of this earth, which nothing 


ean give ortake aways °° -- 
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‘ Mr. Fleming had been married some few 
years, but had no children at this time, He 
Was & young man of a@sthetic tastes, who 
indulged far more than his means justified 
in rare editions, old engravings, and the like. 
He had made an imprudent marriage in ev- 
ery sense of the word, having taken unto 
himself, at the age of twenty, a girl possessed 
of nothing bat a pretty face. She had fret- 
ied and grieved at having no children of her 
own, and jumped: at the idea of adopting 
this little Italian baby.. Her kind husband 
weakly yielded to her importunity. She told 
him it was “ Christian-like,” which it might 
be, but it was not poiitic, Christianity and 
policy not being identical; and the young 
couple took upon themselves a burden, 
which, as time went on, weighed heavily 
upon them. In course of years it came to 
pass that four children were born, and then, 
what to do with Assunta became a serions 
question. She was remarkabiy clever; Mr. 
Fleming taught her himself, and, being a 
good modern linguist, as well as a classical 
scholar, her education was far more thor- 
ough than most women’s, 

How Mr. Walbrooke heard of Mr. Fleming 
and of Assunta, I forget now; but the idea 
eceurred to him that Lena might learn more 
with a teacher who was at the same time a 
companion, than she had done with two 
governesses of mature experience, who had 
Yound the task of instructing ber beyond 
them. It was an experiment, taking such a 
mere child as Assunta was in years to con- 
tra] a somewhat unruly little lady like Lena; 

* but Miss Fleming came, ostensibly on a visit 
to the Grange, and once there it became 
very soon apparent that her “ visit” would 
bea permanent one. All hearts, more or 
less, were laid at the feet of the slight dark- 
eyed girl, whose voice and whose smile Had 
asubtle charm, which no other voice and 
smile I have ever known possessed. What 
was it about her which was so unlike any 
other woman? ask myself now. She al- 
ways reminded me of one of Francia’s or 
Gian Bellini’s Madonnas, in her sweet gray- 
ity and girlish dignity; but the mystery of 
those deep eyes was, at moments, lighted up 
by passionate flashes, which belonged not to 
that type of divine calm, the “peace which 
passeth understanding.” With her passion- 
afte nature, she had a tendency to melan- 
choly, Which, reading her character by the 
light of subsequent events, I have no doubt 
was entirely beyond her control, and sprang 


from causes dating from her birth itself, 
She could be joyous enough at times, how- ' 
ever, and her intense power of sympathy 
made her a delightful companion for Lena, 
who soon grew as docile as a lamb in her 
bands. 

I had not been two days at the Grange 
before I saw how it would be. She and 
Harry were nearly of an age (I believe she 
was a few months older), how could they do 
otherwise than fall in lovg with each other? 
God knows, I suffered enough after that first 
visit, for many a long year, on her account, 
yet I was thankful to have had my eyes open 
to the truth at ouce. I neyer had any delu- 
sion, never was buoyed up by false hope. I 
knew she was beyond my reach, and I was 
loyal to my friend. He possessed everything 
in the world to make a girl love him, I pos- 
sessed nothing. It would have been useless 
to try and enter into rivalry with him, had I 
been so minded. Though Assunta was more 
reserved in her manner with Harry than 
with me, numberless little indications told 
me that already the girl thought of him with 
adeep and particular interest; and being 
given to observe closely, even at that age, I 
felt certain that if she really gave her heart, 
it would be until death. 

It was summer time, and while Harry was 
fishing, I used to wander into a beech wood, 
at the back of the house, ostensibly to 
sketch. The stream wound its way through 
this wood, now brawling over pebbles, with 
the loud voice of shallowness, now Stealing 
over pools in the quiet strength of depth, 
Gravelly banks, hollowed out by the action 
of the stream when Swollen, and crowned 
with feathery grasses, overhung the water, 
leaving scarce soil enough in places to sus- 
tain the roots of some slanting beech, whose 
silvery arms stretched far across the stream, 
It was of such a spot as this that I was mak- . 
ing a Study which required much care and - 
more skill than I could master. I returned 
to my work several days and was generally 
alone; but on one occasion, about midday, 
Harry joined me. He was wading slowly up 
the stream, his trousers tucked above his 
knees, his bare brown legs gleaming like a 
Triton’s through the silvery water, which he 
flogged with a pertinacity which had been 
but ill-repaid, judging by the empty basket 
slung upon his back. While he stood grum- 
bling at his ill luck, inveighing against-the - 
sun that would shine, and the fish that 
wouldn’t bite, a merry shout, which we both - 
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‘recognized as Lena’s, broke from.a pathway 
ina wood hard by. A moment later she 
came in sight, dragging Miss Fleming along 
by a scarf she had wound round her waist. 

“Q, here’s Harry and Mr. Luttrell,” cried 

‘the child. “That is capital. I want to get 
to the other side.of the river, to where the 
foxgloves are, and the bridge is such a long 
long way round. You can carry us both 

‘over, can’t you, Harry? Assunta is not at 
all heavy.” 

“T shall be delighted,” said the young 
fisherman, laying his rod on the bank, and 
slipping off bis bagket with agility. 

“No,” said Miss Fleming, quietly, “ we 
ean go no farther, Lena. We must tarn 
back now.” 

“Come, that’s very hard,’ cried Harry. 
“Sit down, at all events, for a minute, wont 
you? Pve had no luck. I’ve not caught a 
thing to-day.” 

“And so you want to catch us?” laughed 
his little sister, who was too sharp not to be 
dangerous company sometimes; “but you 
wont catch us—you wont—you wont!” she 
cried, dancing in and out among the thickets, 
in provocation of pursuit. “We are not to 
be caught any more than the fish, are we, 
Assunta?” 

“Tt is time to be going home,”: said Miss 
Fleming. “Come, Lena” But the child 
was by no means disposed to leave us. 

“Tam thirsty. I want to drink some of 
that clear cold water, Harry. I wish I was 
a fish, Pd come up and look at you, and say, 
‘Don’t you wish you may catch me?’ and 
then dart away, and lie in the’ shadow of 
that bank there all day long. O Harry! do 
give me some water in your hands.” 

“That’s just the way with all impudent 
little fishes,” said her brother, as he stooped 
and made a cup of his two hands. “They 
are as cheeky as anything one minute, whisk 
their tails in one’s very face, and the next, 
they come up and ask tobe hooked up quite 
demurely.” 

But, whether in retaliation for this speech 
or not, Lena, after a noisy effort to imbibe 
something from the imprompta goblet, de- 
clared it to bea miserable failure—she could 
not get a drop. Then she stood at the edge 
of the stream, and tried herself, and the wa- 
terran throngh her fingers, and all down 
the front of her frock. After which nothing 
would serve her but that Assunta should 


brown hands hollowed themselves like two 


close-fitting shells, and reaching down she 
filled and lifted them to the child’s mouth, 
who clapped her hands with delight, and 
shouted: 

“Assunta’s. done itt Assunta’s done it! 
She didn’t spill a drop. And.O, you don’t 
know how good it is! You can’t do it, you 
great clamsy Harry—ask Assunta to give 
you some.” 

Then Harry, after sundry efforts, in which 


‘I believe he purposely failed, humbly becged 


Miss Fleming to give him some water in her 
hands. I think, for one moment, she hesi- 
tated; but to decline was to attach. too 
much importance to an act of child’s play. 
With a faint blush she stooped, and once 
more filled the cup made by her fingers in 
the stream. As they stood there, she on the 
strip of shore, her arms lifted towards him, 
he in the water, alittle below her, his fine 
profile buried in the girl’s hands, it wasa 
group ready for any sculptor. And Iseemed 
to foreread the history of those two lives in 
the momentary action. She will always be © 
a little above him; but he may drink, an’ he 
list, the pure water of a noble life at her 
hands. 

She dropped them ere he had quite done, 
and some of the water was spilt. The blood 
flushed up to her very brow as she turned 
away. And I knew that he had kissed her 
hands. 


CHAPTER II. 


Two years passed. Iwas often at the 
Grange in Harry’s holidays, and watched, 
with a keen ‘interest, ‘in which sorrow and 
bitterness were blent—sorrow which was 
prophetic for them, bitterness which was the 
selfish cry of my heart for joy that could 
never be mine—the progress of the old 
story. Harry, as he approached manhood, 
became more and more devoted to Assunta, 
and she, after her first struggle, gave up her 
whole heart and soul to him. Of me she 


‘made a friend. She Httle guessed all I suf- 
‘fered; and spoke to me, more unreservedly 


than she did to any oneelse, as Harry’s men- 
tor, as one whom she implicitly trusted. 
She saw that her idol was but human; with 


” brilliant gifts that might lead to his undoing, 
‘ and set'in the midst of many and great 


temptations, It is possible that had he been 


‘ more godlike, she might have loved him less: 
make the experiment, The girls small 


—such are the strange inconsistencies of the 
human heart. For of all the positions in 
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owhich a higti-souled girl can ‘stand towards 
‘aman, that of his good angel is the one 
which attracts.her most, 

I have often wondered since that this 
‘ growing love upon both sides, to which it 
‘seemed to.me impossible that any one could 
‘ve blind, should. have created no alarm in 
:the minds of Mr. and Mrs. Walbrooke. I 

ean only account for it by supposing that 
“natures, slunk in the slough of a cold con- 
ventionality, never dream of the force of a 
first real passion. It is called “a flirtation 
among the young people,” and is regarded 
23 the measles, or.any other evil incident to 
youth, to be “got over” far better when 
young, than if the epidemic should be taken 
late in life. Moreover, Harry was at home 
“bat for a few weeks,-twice-a year, and as his 
.comeliness, his prowess in all field sports, 
-and his joviality, made him friends wherever 
he went, he had plenty of counter-attraction 
—or what might be supposed to be counter- 
-attraction—in the county, to neutralize the 
effect of a pair of dark eyes at the Grange. 
-It was thus, I doubt not, that Mr. Walbrooke 
thought upon the matter, if he troubled his 
mind at all about it. When Harry was 
“about eighteen, however—he had then left 
‘Westminster a year, and was with a private 
tutor in Sussex—something most have 
.:aroused Mr. Walbrooke’s long-slumbering 
prudence. He resolved that Harry, before 
going to Oxford, should travel for a year, 
and during that time I did not go to the 
Grange. 

When I next visited it, some few months 
;after the heir’s return, and also after his first 
‘term at Oxford, I found Harry much changed, 
.and not for the better, in all ways. He was, 

indeed, as affectionate towards me as ever, 
and Assunta’s influence, far from having 
Giminished by the year’s absence, seemed to 
have increased. He had also grown into a 
very handsome man. But he was now im- 
patient of his uncle’s control—indeed, of 
. any control but hers; and there was a reck- 
tessness, a dare-deviltry about him, at times, 
which made me apprehensive for the futare. 
Still, whenever she was present, he rarely 
_, Said or did anything which I Tegretted; but 
aver our wine after dinner—and he often 
_took more than was wise—he sometimes con- 
;ducted himself.in 2 way which annoyed Mr. 
_Walbrooke extremely. Harry had imbibed 
abroad, or at Oxford, liberal opinions, which 
he more than once took this occasion to an- 
;Mounce. It was in vain that -his uncle 


coughed .a stern ‘Tory cough, and that J 
‘kicked him under the table; nothing would 
stop him. Then the presence -of certain 


guests always-disturbed his equanimity; no- 


‘tably that of one Mr. Ridgway, who was a 


constant visitor at the: Grange during this 
period. Thad seen this person before,. but 
had never noticed him much. It is neces- 


: 8ary, Dow, that I should describe him. 


Theophilus Ridgway, of Hapsbary, was a 
man of mark in the county, I might almost 
say in England. He was preeminently “ the 
man of taste” of bis day;.and Hapsbury 
was the culminating proof of it, which peo- 
ple-who care for such things came long jour- 
neys to see. It was more like an Italian 
paiace than an English country-house, and 
Was open to the charge of incongraity, with 
its statues, and fountains, and marble balus- 
trades, in the midst of a bleak Lincolnshire 
park, where the sun seemed never to shine, 
if it could possibly avoid it. But the interior 
possessed miracles of art, collected by Mz. 
Ridgway.in his travels,.and the furniture 
and decorations were all faultless, each room 
in its particular style, no hopeless jumble of 
epochs, such as the dwellings of most bric-a- 
brac hunters exhibit. All that you saw 
here was genuine, and all (you were told) 
were in perfect harmony and “keeping;” 
only, somehow or other, the general effect 
left upon the mind was disastrously cold and 
comfortless, 

Hapsbury was more than twenty miles 
from the Grange, but we made an expedition 
there once, ina coach and four, when a party 
was staying with Mr. Walbrooke. There 
were Latin inscriptions, I remember, over 
doorways, upon marble slabs on the terrace, 
on summer-houses and sun-dials—in every 
possible spot’ where they could entrap and 
confound the unlettered, and testify to 
the elegant classicality of the master of the 
place. He was, himself, not unlike one of 
those inscriptions; a marble man, highly- 
polished, gilt-lettered, difficult to read. He 


-had spent a great part of his life in Italy, as 


some averred, “under a cloud ;” clouds, how- 
ever, being but intangible vapors drawn up- 
wards from the earth, these were regarded 
by his partisans as the exhalations of a nox~- 
ious calumny condensed in order to obscure 
an effulgent reputation. And among his 
partisans none was stronger than Mr, Wal- - 
brooke. That gentleman would never toler- 
ate a word against his friend, and ceased to 
invite two neighbors who had let fall hints 
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that there were passages in Ridgeway’s life 
which would not bear close examination. © 

All this I learned upon the visit I am now 
describing. He was then a man of fifty, 
small, well-preserved, with a fine white skin, 
scarcely creased by age, delicate hands, and 
a Mellifluous voice. His manner was as 
faultless as his dress, and everything else 
about him. It was the perfection of good- 
breeding. If I spoke, he paid as much at- 
tention to what the young artist said as to 
the words that fell from the greatest man at 
table. He listened with his eyes, he sympa- 
thized with his smile, ie had always some 
apposite and graceful rejoinder. No doubt 
this flattered, and, in a measure, blinded me. 
Certain it is, that though there was some- 
thing about the man which baffled me, some- 
thing which made me doubt, I scarce know 
why, whether he had any heart, or any prin- 
ciple, Isided with those who thought him 
very agreeable. His conversation sparkled 
with anecdote, and occasionally with sar- 
casm, so sugared that the dull swallowed it 
unperceived. He indulged sometimes, it is 
trae, in rather too many quotations aud allu- 
sions to recondite matters which nine out 
-of ten people could not understand; but, af- 
ter all, it afforded an agreeable contrast to 
‘the eternal talk about hounds and horses 
which prevailed in that fox-hunting district. 

Mr, Ridgway, I fancy, had never been 
across a horse in his life. It will be under- 
Stood that the sort of man I have described 
would be uncongenial to Harry. In point 
of fact, he never could tolerate what he 
termed “ that d—d effeminate old prig,” and 
his antipathy was now redoubled by a cause 
to which I shall come presently. Mr. Wal- 
brooke, however, invited Mr. Ridgway none 
the less often to his house; indeed, it was 
remarked that “the man of taste” never 
had been so constantly at the Grange as 
during the last six months. And his ex- 
treme urbanity towards his friend’s nephew 
made yet more apparent the younger man’s 
radeness to his uncle's guest. 

Time had wrought only good upon Assun- 
ta Fleming. In the world’s eyes she was 
handsomer; a tall grand-looking creature. 
In mine,the development of her rare char- 
acter was what I chiefly saw. Her influence 
fn the household was great, and the love 
-which all bore her was measured chiefly by 
their capacity for loving. Mr. Walbrooke’s 
was, circumscribed within certain reason- 


able limits; but, as far as his stiff nature” 


“would allow, he had a sincere regard for, aid 
an earnest desire to befriend, the penniless 
foundling. Mrs: Walbrooke’s was sentimen- 
tal and shallow. Lena’s was enthusiastic 
and thorough; she would have gone through 
fire and water for her friend; and yet Assun- 
ta, as I have reason to know, had the delicacy 
and true wisdom never to make a confidant 
of Harry’s sister. She was fully consciois 
of her own position, and of his; she knew 
how unlikely it was that they could ever 
marry; but every hope of her life was bound 
up in bim, and she could not cast it all from 
her. She was capable of any sacrifice; but 
she was searcely twenty, and with an impas- 
Sioned devoted nature, it was asking much 
to expect in her the prudence to shun a 
peril which she was too clever not to foresee. 

But the difficulties of her position were 
how complicated by what, to many young 
women, would have been a subject of tri~ 
umph and unalloyed satisfaction. It had 
been confidently asserted that Mr. Ridgway, 


‘of Hapsbury, would never marry; that those . 


great estates would pass away to sume dis- 
tant branch of the family, and that Mr, 
Ridgway himself had often expressed per- 


fect indifference as to who should sneceed 


him. He had never been subjugated by the 
tender passion, and the requirements of tha 
fastidious “man of taste” were such that no 
woman, it was supposed, could fulfil them. 


‘But it now became tolerably apparent to 


all of us that Miss Fleming had reached that 
hitherto unattainable eminence, whence it 
was just possible that she might be invited 
to step upon the throne of Hapsbury. Not 
that Mr. Ridgway could be said to be in 
love, or anything the least like it; but he 
admired the girl, as he would have admired 
any noble work of art, watched her, and lis- 
tened to her, with all his critical faculties 
on the qui-vive, and smiled complacently, ag 
though saying to himself, “ There is no fault 
tobe found. The picture is in keeping 
throughout. It is the only thing, the finish- 
ing touch, whieh Hapsbury wants to make 
it complete.” 

It was no less evident to me, when I heard 
our host pressing Mr. Ridgway to return to 
the Grange, and saw, by what contrivances 
Assunta was constantly thrown in his way, 
that Mr. Walbrooke was bent upon bringing 
this marriage about, if it were possible, 
Hitherto the girls had dined early; now, 
Lena being sixteen, it was decreed that, 
henceforward, she and Miss Fleming should 
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“appear at the late dinner; and it was gener- 

ally contrived that Assunta’s place should 
be next to Mr.. Ridgway. On one oceasion I 
remember Mrs. Walbrooke’s asking Assunta 
to drive for her into the neighboring town 
upon Some efrand, and then, after having 
disposed of Lena in another way, suggesting, 
at the last moment,.as though the thought 
had just struck her, that Mi#@Ridgway should 
accompany Miss Fleming in her drive, and 
then they “ might go and see the old church 
together.” Such little plots were of daily 
occurrence during his several visits. Was 
Assuita a dupe of them? or was she s0 en- 
tirely absorbed. by Harry, that the thought 
of Mr. Ridgway, as a suitor, pever crossed 
her mind? J could not tell. One thing, 
however, was certain; she gave her middle- 
aged admirer no encouragement. She did 
not dislike him; she heard his conversation 
with a certain acknowledgment of its merits; 
she was willing to be instructed about art, 
and she smiled at his polished witticisms; 
but it seemed to be very like reading a book, 
which, while one admits it to be replete with 
information, and in point of style admirable, 
Jacks all strong power of interest. 

It maddened Harry to look on all this, 
His animosity against Mr. Ridzway reached 
its culminating point one evening, when he 
lost bis temper in the most unwarrantable 
manner. There were several guests in the 
house, and when we men entered the draw- 
ing-room after dinner, Assunta was sitting 
alone, at a distant table, looking over a port- 
folio of drawings which had arrived that 
day. Harry at once drew a chair before ber, 
and sat down, so as to completely block the 
passage to and from the corner where she 
was. Mr. Ridgway, who had been separated 
from her during dinner, would bave ap- 
proached, I saw, but could not, I was stand- 
ing, sipping my coffee, and,as he retired, I 
chanced to be in his way; he stopped, 

“ Your artist’s eye must be struck by the 
effect of Miss Fleming’s coiffure to-night. 
That coronet of hair is wonderfully becom- 
ing. Inever saw her look so handsome.” 

“T have seen her dressed so, very often,” 
said I, rather curtly; for I was unreason- 
able enough todislike hearing him praise her. 

“ Well, I have not become blase on it yet,” 
he replied, with a smile; “and I confess I 
could bardly take my eyes off her at dinner, 
as she sat opposite me, Like Dante, 


“*__—~gli occhi su levai, 


¥ vidi lei che si facea corona.’ ” 


Here Mr. Walbrooke, who bad been fid- 
geting about for some minutes, and glanc- 
ing continually in Harry’s direction, called 
out: 

“Tet us bave arubber. Harry, come and 
take a hand, sir. Here are Lord George 
and Mr. Wilmot ready, and Mrs. Wilmot or 
your aunt will make the fourth.” 

“ They must excuse me, sir. I never play 
at whist now,” said Harry, without rising. 

“Never play at whist? Nonsense! Why, 
I was afraid you did very little else of an 
evening at Oxford.” 

“You said you disapproved of it, so I’ve 
given it up; at allevents, during the long 
vacation.” 

“Nonsense! Come, get up at once. You 
know very well my advice did not apply to a 
quiet game at home.” 

*. “Mr. Henry Walbrooke’s charming defer- 
efice to his uncle’s wishes is really touch- 

g,” murmured Mr. Ridsway to me.“ But 
even virtue may be carried to extreme—eh ? 
You remember what Horace says? 


“Dum vitant stulti vitium, in contraria 
currant.’ 


“You don’t think Harry a fool; Mr. Ridg- 
way?” T asked. 

He shrugged his shoulders with a bland 
smile. 

“ Not more than other florid young Nim- 
rods. They all become brutalized. They all 
get, more or jess, like their horses and 
hounds. J dare say Nature gave this young 
gentleman Some brains, but, you see, as Sir 
Guyon says in the Fairy Queen, 


«¢__ now he chooseth with vile difference, 


' To be a beast, and lacke intelligence.” 


Inthe meantime, uncle and nephew were 
still jangling. 

“Tm not fit to play, sir. I’m not, indeed, 
I got a bad cropper to-day, and am horribly 
suf.” 

“There is no more exertion in sitting be- 
fore a whist-table than before 2 work-table,? 
said Mr, Walbrooke, with some little asperity. 

* My head feels bothered. I’m too dull to 
play to-night,” rejoined Harry. 

“Then you had better not inflict your 
dullness on Miss Fleming.” 

“That he will not do, Mr. Walbrooke,” 
said Assunta, with asmile, which I saw cav- 
ered some uneasiness. “If Harry is- too 
tired to play, I will take a hand—that fs, if 
avy one will accept so bad a partner.” 
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This, of course, had the desired effect. 
Harry rose, with a bad grace, and limped 
across the room to where the whist-table 
stood. While they cut in for partners, Mr. 
Ridgway, with that perfect breeding which 
veneered all his actions, waited a minute 
or two, and then, without indecorous hurry, 
glided towards the seat left vacant by Harry, 
and slid into it. The latter looked as if he 
would have liked to kick the performer of 
this very simple: act; and I am sure no 
amount of stiffness would have prevented 
him, had he had a fair excuse. 

“ You will certainly break your neck some 
day, if you ride in this desperate way,” said 
his uncle, whose serenity being now restored 
had leisure to think of his nephew’s limbs. 
“JT wish you would be more careful.” 

“Perhaps you would like me to walk 
round the garden in galoshes and a fur 
coat?” retorted Harry. The allusion wag 
too pointed to be missed by any one who 
heard the words, and I felt confident that 
Mr. Ridgway’s sharp ears caught them. 
But Harry was in that state of irritation 


which made him perfectly callous to the. 


effect his intemperate speech might produce, 
and he continued, “Every fellow who rides 
runs some risks. Id rather live the life of 
a man, and die like one, than be dried up 
into a whitened fungus—something that is 
not a man, nor 2 woman, either.” 

Mr. Walbrooke frowned, and his lips 
twitched angrily; he turned away. Assunta 
‘colored up to the roots of her hair. Mr. 
Ridgway, without betraying that he had 
heard a word, leaned across the table and 
said, with a bland smile: 


“So you are a card-player, Miss Fleming? 
Do you know that I possess the first pack of 
cards, said to have been invented to amuse 
poor Charles: the ‘Sixth? If it is true, the 
world is under a heavy debt of gratitude 
to that despised monarch for having con- 
tributed to-relieve itsennui for upwards of 
four hundred years.” 

“ Have they not always done more to de- 
stroy happiness than to increase it?” sug- 
gested Assunta, who, from her uneasy glances 
towards the whist-table, I saw was lending 
but a divided. attention to the “man of 
taste’s ” remarks. 

“A fool who is bent on self-destruction 
will not require cards, Miss Fleming,” was 
his reply. “He will do so by his tongue, by 
his palate, no matter how—tous les chemins 
menent a Rome.” 

The covert sarcasm, contrasting with 
Harry’s breach of good manners, told with 
double effect. Isaw Assunta wince. Like 
a clever tactician as he was, Mr. Ridgway 
pursued his advantage no further. He ig- 
nored his youthful rival from that moment, 
and began discussing the drawings that lay 
on the table before him. There was not a 
place of which he bad not some anecdote, 
some apt quotation in connection- with the 
scene, or some little-known piece of informa- 
tion, gathered in the by-paths of literature, 


, which he had scoured, and the herbariam of 


which was carefully dried in his memory. 
Assunta felt much impressed by his clever- 
ness, though she did not hear above one-half 
of what he said. 

[To BE CONTINUED] 
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PART 


CHAPTER VI. 


R. CREIGIITON started as if he had 
M secn a ghost. He did not answer 

Frank, nor notice his offered hand. 
After the first shock he recovered himself 
dexterously, and spoke with apparent 
cordiality. 

“You took me entirely by surprise,’ he 
said. “I had no thought of seeing you.” 

“T came home to get my fifty thousand 
dollars,” said Frank, throwing himself with a 
searled air on a sofa, His kinsman observed 
him narrowly, This was no sound man; the 
hand he had just touched was feverish, and 
the eyes were heavy and stupid with inward 
iluess. All this he saw as he answered in an 
uneoncerned voice: 

“Your two Iumdred and fifty thousand, 
you mean.” 

“No, Ido not,” said Frank; “I am sorry 
that Alicia has to lose the money, for I know 
that rather than do that she would marry me, 
much as she dislikes me; but I cannot help 
it? 

“But you must remember, Frank, that 


anless you marry Alicia, you do not get any- 


thing more than you have had.” 

“Not by the will,” said Frank; “but the 
will was an absurdity. It can be upset if the 
heirs all agree. Dolph Yates promised Jong 
ago to help me do it.” 

“Dolph Yates!” repeated Mr. Creighton. 
“He knows no more of law than I do of 
horse-racing.” 

This isn’t his own law.” 

© Yates can’t claim a doar.” 

“Tn right of his wife, he can” 

“Not a dollar, unless she left a child.’ 

“T don’t know or care about that,” said 
Frank, “1 know there will have to be some- 
thing said and done about it, and I came out 
here to see Alicia and advise her to join me 
in getting that ridiculous will set aside.” 

Mr. Creighton said, as if involuntarily: 

“How wretchedly ill you look, Frank. 
did not notice it until now.” 

Frank turned his head aside with an an- 


I 


SECOND. 


noyed look, and hastily declared that he was 
wellenough now. Mr. Creighton, pretending 
to be delicately ready to avoid an unpleasant 
topic, asked him immediately how long he 
had been in New York, Frank had not been 
in New York at all. He had merely come 
through it and had not stopped anywhere 
until he arrived at Spencer Hill. 

“Who came over when you did?” 

“No one I ever saw before.” 

Asmile that he could not altogether sup- 
press betrayed Mr. Creighton’s satisfaction 
at this news, All might be amended yet. 
Louis Hamilton looked more like the Frank 
Creighton who had last been seen in New 
York than this man did; and, besides, Frank 
was evidently unable to act just now if he 
would. With all his efforts to appear at ease, 
his bodily discomfort betrayed itself, 

“Will you not come and see Alicia?” asked 
Mr. Creighton, 

Frank arose, put his hand to his head and 
sat down again. 

“Not to night,” he said; “T can't talk to- 
night to a torpedo like Alicia. My head spins 
like atop already, and she would drive me 
completely crazy.” 

“T think the best thing you could do would 
be to go to bed,” said Mr. Creighton, kindly. 
“J believe it would,” said Frank, 

Mr. Creighton conducted him to his own 
bedroom. Although he did not live at 
Spencer Hilt he was there so frequently that 
his suite of rooms were kept ready for him, 
One of this suite was an unusual appendage, 
being a small chemical laboratory. Mr. 
Creighton was fond of chemistry, and was 
really deeply learned in it. Among other 
matters he had recently been experimenting 
on a new agent; a powerful anodyne, After 
he had left Frank he went into this rooin and 
took down from a shelf a small phial, and 
stood with it in his fingers, for some time, 
thinking how cireumstances concurred to 
make him do what he otherwise should not 
have thought of doing. You are not to sup- 
pose that he thought himself a villain. By 
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no manner of means, An erring man, cer- 
tainly, but a deliberate villain? not that. 

“T should be an idiot not todo what is half 
done,already,” he thought.“ Besides, he will 
lose everything if he puts himself into Yates’s 
hands. I will save the money for him, at 
any rate, in spite of himself. I think I may 
venture to send him asleep for twelve hours 
orso. It will do him good.” 

Tle dropped fifteen or twenty drops from 
the phial into a glass of water, and carried it 
to Frank, who had thrown himself down, 
without undressing, and lay in a sort of 
stupor, Mr. Creighton would have thought 
the attack nothing more dangerous than in- 
toxication if he had not taken too accurate an 
observation to make the mistake. He roused 
Frank enough to make him drink the con- 
tents of the glass, which he did almost un- 
cousciously, Then Mr. Creighton went out, 
locking the door behind him, When he re- 
entered the room which: he had left he found 
a black-dressed little man sitting by the fire. 

“Ah! Doctor Joliot!” he said. “What 
brings you out this stormy night?” 

“T brought Francis Creighton here,” said 
Doctor Joliot; “I saw him at the station, and 
the weather being bad and he not very well, 
Tsaved him the trouble of waiting for the 
station carriage by bringing him over myself; 
but [do not think he will feel like getting 
married to-night.” 

Another lion in the path, Mr, Creighton 
tried the experiment on it, said to be availing 
at times with that beast. He faced it. 

“QO yes, he will,” he said, laughingly. 
“Stay and see it done. Frank insisted on its 
being exceedingly private, but you are not a 
stranger.” 

“T should hardly call myself so, since I saw 
them both before auy one else,” said Doctor 
doliot. 

With outward coolness and inward trepi- 
dation, Mr. Creighton ushered Doctor Joliot 
into the room where Doctor Voorhees (D. D.) 
and an old Jady of the Spencer family were 
conversing. Jie would try to carry out the 
scheme. If it failed, it failed; if not, Doctor 
Joliot’s presence made his position stronger. 
He went to warn Louis and give him a last 
charge to be silent and sulky. Louis was sel- 
dom sulky, but he set his face rigidly, and cast 
down his eyes as he entered the room. He 
passed the ordeal very well. Only Doctor 
Joliot eyed him with a queer gravity of aspect. 

“You are better,” he said; “ Ethought you 
were in for a serious illness.” 


Louis colored and looked very much as 
Mr. Creighton had advised him to look. He 
was spared any further trial by the entrance 
of Alicia, with a second lady, not old, but 
oldish, who had been her ‘governess and was 
now her major-dome. A very dull wedding. 
No lace, no veil, no orange flowers, no brides- 
maids, no guests; a very dull wedding to look 
at, but the least commonplace that had taken 
place that year it is safe to say. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Tie elergyinan who had baptized and 
buried Creightons and Spencers for the last 
fifty years, adjusted his spectacles and told 
them what they were there for, If he had 
only known himself! “Francis,” being asked 
if he took that woman to be his wedded wife, 
muttered an almost inaudible “1 will.” 
Alicia's “I will” was clear and distinct, Mr, 
John Creighton gave that woman to be mar- 
ried to that man, and “T Francis” made a 
sorry piece of work plighting his troth, and 
again Alicia shamed him by her self-posses- 
sion. ‘The bridegrooin’s manuer was not re- 
garded as unnatural, so many men being 
seized with altar-fright at the decisive 
moment, 

When Doctor Voorhees should have taken 
the ring from “Francis” his fingers, some- 
what palsied, let it fall, and it rolled away. 
The ex-governess stooped to pick it up from 
the spot where she had distinctly seen it rest, 
and could not find it. Doctor Joliot came to 
her aid; the Spencer lady looked, Mr. Creigh- 
ton looked; the bride shook out her flowing 
skirt; the bridegroom stepped back; the 
clergyman looked under the table. The ring 
was gone, A pause ensued. Doctor Joliot 
slipped a ring from his wateh-guard and 
tendered it, remarking: 

“This is a wedding-ring. I have always 
worn it, but it would please me greatly to 
have it used on this occasion.” 

Doctor Voorhees put out his hand. Mr. 
Creighton interposed his own and took the 
ring. 

“Where did this come from?” he asked, 
throwing an extraordinary glance at the 
doctor. 

“It is an heirloom,” said Doctor Joliot, 
gently resuming possession of it. 

Doetor Voorhees examined the ring with an 
attention not prescribed in the rubric, At 
first sight it was a plain circle of gold. On 
closer examination it was two slender rings 
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ingentously jointed together. On the inside 
were some engraved lines and dots looking 
like mismatehed letters, which might, by a 
change of the position of the pieces forming 
the ring, resolve into a legible inscription. 
Not being able to make anything of it Doctor 
Voorhees shook his head, and handed the 
ring to Louis, and with that ring Louis wed- 
ded Alicia, and with all his worldly goods did 
her endow, and finally Doctor Voorhees pro- 
nounced them “man and wife,’ and gave 
them his blessing. At that point Alicia, un- 
seen, stole a slip of paper into Louis’s hand. 
All her self-command deserted her as soon as 
the ceremony was over. She was pale and 
embarrassed, and after a visible struggle for 
composure she hastily left the room. Doctor 
Voorhees received his fee from Mr. Creighton, 
It was a little trifle of five hundred dollars. 
If he had known all, he might have thought 
he had earned it; as he did not he probably 
only wished there were more Creightons 
and Spencers to marry. 

When Mr. Creighton was alone with Louis 
he congratulated him. It was excellently 
done. 

“Excellently, was it?” said Louis, with 
bitter levity. “Yes, excellently ta crown my 
character. I’ve been a fool and worse, often, 
but never before—” 

He stopped, looking blacker than the night. 
Mr. Creighton looked at him with cold 
wonder. 

“You surprise me by such a show of feel- 
ing,” he said. “I took you for a man of the 
world; one who sees things as they are, and 
not as sentimentalists represent them.” 

“T do see them as they are; and I see my- 
selfa mean scoundrel, I shall grow used to 
itin time. The first attempt at acquiring a 
taste usually makes one sick; but I've no 
doubt that before I die Fshall relish swindling 
exceedingly.” 

Mr. Creighton gave him an oblique and evil 
glance, while he laughed pleasantly and asked: 

“Pray whom have you swindled ?” 

“T have helped a swindler; if 1 am not the 
rose, L have lived near her’? 

“You call me a swindler, do you?” 

“Yes,” said Louis, standing up, and looking 
him full in the face, “Ido. Why,’ he added, 
with a derisive laugh, “I thought you were a 
man of the world, who did not flinch from 
calling a spade a spade.” 

“Exactly, my young friend; butitis a gross 
affectation of plainness to calla fireshovel a 
spade,” 
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Louis only laughed again in the same tone. 

“Where's my pay?” he asked. 

Mr. Creighton handed him an envelop 
remarking dryly: 

“Your burst of virtuous indignation made 
me afraid to mention it myself.” 

Louis looked in the envelop, 

“It is well to know one’s value,” he said. 
“And now what are you going to do with me? 
Youve read Frankenstein, haven't you? 
Take care 1 don’t prove as heavy a burden on 
you as that monster did on his maker.” 

*“Tauckily for us both, you have not the 
cause to annoy ine that the monster had to 
pursue Frankenstein. You have the means 
of enjoyment, and the power, If you keep 
your own counsel you are a rich man, and 
free to lead any life you like. If you do not 
it will be worse for yourself than for ime. 
Such a story as yours, in our prosaic age, and 
in fearfully real New York, would sound teo 
improbable; but that you should have at- 
tempted to impose on ine would be an every- 
day likelihood. If you try to injure either 
me or—Afrs, Creighton, you may find your 
next place in Ludlow street. So if your re- 
morse grows very poignant you have a means 
of grace before you.” 

With this Mr. Creighton left the room, 
Louis cared nothing for the threat, for he 
had no intention of betraying Mr. Creighton. 
Ilis self-reproach and self-contempt were as 
sincere as they were likely to be transient, 

The note that Alicia had conveyed to him 
recurred to his mind, at the moment. Te had 
not yet looked at it. He took it out, and read: 


“¥ must see you before you enter any 
deeper into Mr, Creighton’s schemes, You 
will find me in the room where you first saw 
me.—Alicia Hamilton.” 


We looked at it with a singular expression, 

“Alicia Hignilton. Certainly; she is my 
wife; there is no deception in that. Tleaven 
send she be not 2 fit wife for me! What can 
a woman be who takes part voluntarily in 
such a fraud? I wonder if she is Alicia 
Spencer? Iwonder, indeed, if amI? The 
devil has taken me at my word. I wanted to 
lose my identity and here it is done for me. 
But I may as well obey this summons, for I 
certainly have no mind to enter any deeper 
into Mr. Creighton’s designs.” 

He opened the door, glanced out into the 
silent and deserted passages, and then slowly 
traced his way to the room indicated by 
alicia, which his organ of locality enabled 
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him to find although it lay in an opposite 
wing of the house. When he entered he 
found Alicia standing in the middle of the 
room looking wild and pale. As the door 
opened she gave a little ery of terror. Louis 
stopped, bowing ccremoniously. 

“You wished to see me,” he said. 

“Ah! itis you,” she said. “I thought—” 
Sho turned away and walked quickly to the 
window, raised the sash, and stood in the 
wintry wind that rushed in as if it were 
welcome and pleasant. Louis waited until 
she closed the window again and turned to- 
wards him, Ter hair was ruffled with the 
breeze, and her color had returned. She 
looked at Louis, 

“You are a gentleman,” she commenced, 
abruptly. 

“Thad some claims to the name until to- 
night, Now you may call me what you like.” 

“Tow long have you known Mr. Creigh- 
ton?” 

“T never saw him nor heard of him until 
to-night.” 

Alicia seemed surprised. She looked at 
him steadily, and remarked, thoughitfally : 

“He has seen you before.” 

"So he tells me.” 

“Then, if you are a stranger to him, you 
are not bound to him in any way.” 

“Wor this night only,” said Louis, with the 
levity dashed with bitterness that was his 
gravest manner, “I was hired for the 
occasion.” 

Alicia looked down now, and then taking a 
seat motioned to him to do the same, Louis 
obeyed the gesture, and Alicia said: 

“T do not understand how it came about. 
I tell you candidly you are very different 
from what expected. If you had not been, 
T should have left you to Mr. Creighton. ‘Tell 
me how you came to act in this comedy.” 

“On condition that you ‘tell me the same 
thing,” said Louis. 


“Certainly. Goon.” 
“You have scen Faust. IT am Faust, 
adapted. He was an old sage, with money 


enough to live on, it is to be supposed. 
I was a poverty-stricken young fool. My 
Gretchen was a greenback. Mr. Creighton 
was Mephistopheles, Allthatis plain enough. 
T cannot imagine your motive.” 

“The same as yours,” she said, coolly. 
“Money. Money that I could claim in no 
other way. Iam not like other girls, I am 
not a girl at all, I am an old woman of 
twenty-three. I think I imbibed the spirit of 
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my tutoress—Mr. Creighton’s mother. She 
was a terrible old woman. Everybody made 
room for her. I could not get out of her way, 
and so I was trained into a poor little female 
prig, with my brains so stuffed with science 
and knowledge that there was no room for 
common sense. My guardian pretended to 
think mea new Corinna, and, between flat- 
tering and frightening me, made me do every- 
thing he bid me. This marriage had to be 
gotover, Frank could only get the money 
by marrying ine; I only by marrying him. 
Of course we hated cach other; only Frank 
hated me more than he wanted the moncy, 
and was resolute against the marriage. Mr, 
Creighton proposed this scheme, and I agreed 
in it, stipulating that you were to be merely 
brought in for the occasion and sent away 
immediately. Very lately I have had cause 
to realize that T should risk less in trusting to 
a stranger than by remaining in Mr. Creigh- 
ton’s power with such a hold over me as this 
will give him. It would disconcert him very 
much if we were to form an allianee. He 
wishes you to go to Matagasear or Australia, 
Instead of that, will you escort me to Paris?” 

She said this coolly and freely without 
blushing or faltering. 

“With the greatest pleasure,” said Louis. 
“T shall make an excellent courier, I know 
France and Germany as well as I know 
my own name; no, better, as matters stand 
at present, As well as I know my right hand 
from my left.” 

“T shall know that henceforward,” said 
Alicia, smiling and raising her left hand with 
its ring. 

Louis was about to answer 
changed color and said hastily: 

“There is Mr. Creighton. Do not let him 
know we have an understanding, Go in 
here.” 

She opened an inner door, and he found 
himself in a small room littered with painting 
and sketching materials, sculptor’s tools, and 
other kindred objects. Almost every word 
said in the adjoining room was distinctly 
audible here, 

Mr. Creighton seemed not to have expected 
to sce Alicia. 

“What, are you still watching, firs. 
Creighton?” he said. “ ‘The day is breaking.” 

“Do not call me Mrs, Creighton,” she said, 
passionately. “I hate the name and all that 
belongs to it.” 

“You do not, for a quarter of a million be- 
longs to it; and if you hate the name, console 


when she 
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yourself for having to bear it by thinking that 
you have no right to it.” 

«That must be a great consolation to judge 
by your usual serenity, Cousin John.” 

“Tt is. It would console me, even, for hay- 
ing a wife with a tongue like yours.” 

“Are you thinking of a wife? Let me 
recommend my late companion, the virtuous 
and exemplary Mrs. Lucy Maxwell. Her oc- 
eupation is gone; and she has labored and 
lived so long in your service that she ought 
not to lose her promised reward.” 

Mr. Creighton laughed again. 

“And Ihave labored and lived too long in 
your service, Alicia, to lose my promised re- 
ward. You aceepted me ence as your 
husband,” 

“Yes,” said Alicia, clearly and scornfully. 
“T did, I did,” she repeated, “and you mag- 
nanimously gave me up to Francis Creighton.” 

“Only to his money, Alicia. Ihave secured 
that for you, and now T can claim you. You 
are no longer restricted in your choice, by 
anything but my approval, for, of course, I 
shall not be so simple as to relinquish the con- 
trol that this little conspiracy of ours gives 
me over you.” ° 

“You threaten me, do you? You want 
ine to hate you!” A 

“You know better than that. If [have 
not said what I meant before, it was because 
you had to marry some one else; and beeause 
with all your freedom of thought, you chose 
to call a word of love from any one but a 
future husband an insult. All you have to 
do now is to get rid of this changeling 
Creighton, anid take a real one in his place.” 

Ile tried to take her hand. She drew it 
away as if his touch burned her, 

“Patience, my dearest love,” he said, in a 
gently jeering tone. “I only want to look at 
your wedding ring again. It seemed to be 
very curious.” 

“This very curious,” she said; “so curious 
that I would not lose it for the world. Please 
not to toueh ft.” 

As he seemed to have no intention of heed- 
ing her request, she bounded backward, open- 

-ed the door into Louis’s retreat, closed it and 
bolted it with a laugh that grated on Mr. 
Creighton’s ear, and would have sounded yet 
more disagreeable to him, if he had known 
that the changeling Creighton heard -it also. 
She stood by the door listening a while; then 
opened it and Jooked ont to assure herself 
that Creighton was gone, She turned to 
Louis: 


“You heard what passed, It explained 
more than I could of what I would have had 
you understand of mny dislike to remaining in 
ny guardian’s power. Now if you please you 
may go away. ‘To-morrow we will speak of 
this again, but do not make any terms with 
my guardian in’ the meantime ; will you 
promise me?” 

“Willingly,” said Louis, 


CIAPTER VItl. 

AFTER his unsatisfactory interview with 
Alicia, Mr. Creighton went to visit Frank. 
He was sleeping heavily. While he was look- 
ing at him a voice behind him said: 

“Very clever and yery audacious, Mr. 
Creighton.” 

Tle turned round and confronted Doctor 
Joliot, who had refused to stay all night at 
Spencer Hall, and had bidden him good-night, 
but who was nevertheless there. 

“Tdo nothing but blunder to-night,” said 
Mr. Creighton to himself; but aloud he said: 
“Well, Doctor Joliot, what do you think?” 

“Tdon't know what to think until you tell 
me.” 

“Well, here lies a young man, who insists 
on calling himself Frank Creighton, though 
you can see for yourself that this is an older, 
stouter and altogether a coarser-grained man 
than Frank, thongh singularly like him. 
Look at himand tell me.” 

Doetor Joliot examined the sleeping man 
earefully and thoughtfully. 

“Tshould say rest and quict are what ho 
needs.” 

“Could you not take him to your own 
house, doctor ?” 

Doctor Joliot rubbed his fat little white 
hands in each other, and rolled his tongue in 
his mouth as if he were dissolving a lozenge at 
the same time. 

“Ye-as,” he said, thoughtfully, “I could do 
that, certainly.” 

“At my expense, of course.” 

“Ofcourse,” assented Doctor Joliot. “All 
he can do now is toslcep, and I should recom- 
mend you to do the same.” 

Mr. Creighton followed the advice, shortly. 
Ilis anxiety did not keep him awake. IIe 
did, before he fell asleep, almost regret having 
embarked on this enterprise; but to retreat 
now would be to follow the example of the 
man who waded half way across astream and 
then waded back again because the water 
was so cold. To retreat now would involve 
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as much danger as to go on, and more loss. 
He fell asteep therefore, resolving to go on, 
and awoke wondering if he could do so. He 
found the real Frank still sleeping, the false 
Frank flighty and malicious, Alicia utterly 
refusing to see him, the old Spencer lady 
slecpy, Mrs, Maxwell cross, and Doctor Voor- 
hees anxious to be at home, because he was 
asked to a particularly good dinner that day. 

Mr. Creighton sped his parting guests with 
a good will, 1e did not welcome the coming 
ones so readily, when he looked from the 
window and saw them at the door. They 
were Colonel Yates and a young lawyer 
named Clarence Howe, whom Mr. Creighton 
knew by sight and reputation, and against 
whom he had a strong prepossession, He 
received them coolly. Colonel Yates asked 
for Frank Creighton. Mr. Creighton answer- 
ed that he was not there. 

“We sent me a note last night, asking me 
to meet him here to-day,” said Colonel Yates. 

“Indeed ?” said Mr, Creighton. “That is 
exactly like Frank. Tfere, after a dead 
silence of over a year he sends me this letter ;” 
he handed one to Colonel Yates, in a foreign 
envelop addressed to himself, and containing 
these lines in a hurried scrawling hand: 


“Dear Sim:—Look for me according to ap- 
pointment on the 20th to marry my $250,000. 
If there is any parade, I wont do it, after all. 
Tf cousin $250,000 is willing to marry me in 
that way, I am hers as far as it goes, and 
yours as far as relationship goes. 

“Prancis CREIGHTON.” 


Colonel Yates, in return, handed My. 
Creighton his note. It was as curt as the 
other, and as carelessly written. It briefly 
announced the writer's arrival, and asked 
Colonel Yates to mect him at Spencer ITill on 
the following day and bring Clarence Howe 
with him, adding, “As I shall not marry to 
suit my grandfather's will, of course there 
must be a palaver, and I want it over.” 

“JT don’t understand what this means,” 
said My. Creighton, “unless that Frank 
changed his mind up to the very last mo- 
ment; for he came out last night, and the 
marriage took place; he left the house about 
an hour ago.” 

“The marriage took place, you say?” said 
Clarence Howe, stepping forward, “Do you 
say that Prancis Creighton actually married 
Miss Spencer yesterday evening ?” 

“Te did,” said Mr. Creighton; “if you had 
any objection to make, you knew that the 


marriage was in contemplation and you 
should have been here.” 

“1 should have been here,” said Clarence, 
disregarding the sneer with which this was 
spoken, “if I had supposed fora moment that 
Frank was at home, and proposed to do such 
a thing.” 

“Tam sorry you were not, for then I should 
have known what interest you have in the 
matter,” said Mr. Creighton. “It is hardly 
conceivable that you think you have any 
right to resent Miss Spencer’s fulfilling an en- 
gazement of such jong standing,” he added, 
slightly lowering his voice. “ILowever far 
her good-nature may have led her in en- 
couraging you, it did not lead her so far as to 
make her wish to bear a name which has 
such an unenviable notoriety as yours.” 

Clarence Tlowe changed color at these 
words, but Colonel Yates looked even more 
indignant at the allusion, and would have 
spoken, but Clarence stopped him. 

“Mr, Creighton,” he said, “ your uncalied- 
for insult is a greater shame to you than it is 
tome, As Miss Spencer is your ward, I will 
suppose you are at liberty to make any false 
assertion concerning her that you please, and 
say no more of it; but no one but a coward 
would taunt a man, and especially one who 
has never offended him, with a stain upon 
his name which is owing to no fault of his 
own. Iam not ashamed to be called Sullivan 
Tlowe’s son. I believe him to be an iunecent 
man as surely as I know him to be a con- 
demned eriminal; but you meant to insult 
me, and I resent the insult on his account 
more than on my own. If you wish to re- 
proach me, select some act in my own 
life.” 

“Tam not aware that you have any dis- 
tinctive characteristic except being Sullivan 
Jlowe’s son,” said Mr. Creighton, suavely. 
“T have already spoken of the only other 
thing I know about you, and with that I need 
not reproach you, as your folly has already 
been sufliviently chastized. If I should men- 
tion it to Frank, it might be more so.” 

“Frank Creighton knows that I have that 
to say to him that would effectually close his 
mouth, even if there were a word of truth in 
your insinuation,” said Clarence Tlowe; “and 
you may thank the years that have made you 
too shameless in vice to be silenced by any 
reflection on your own life, that I do not 
close yours in a more effectual manner,” 

“Never mind my years,” said Mr, Creigh- 
ton, Isee you have inherited the police 
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court eloquence of Sullivan Mowe; if that 
faits, you can try his olf: remedy.” 

“Creightgn!” exclaimed Colonel Yates; 
“what do you mean by such an attack as 
this?” 

Mr. Creighton meant by that attack to 
divert inquiry from Franecls Creighton and 
his present whereabouts. He did not say 
this to Colonel Yates, of course. ; 

“Attack!” hesaid. “ When the young man 
has the assuranee to tell me that he could 
have broken off this marriage if he had been 
here Clarence did not hear this, for he 
had turned away in still anger. 

“T didnot understand him so,” answered 
Colonel Yates. 

“Perhaps not; perhaps you find it conve- 
nient noé to understand all that so very 
useful a friend says; or perhaps you are con- 
scious that your devotion to Frank’s former 
cheve amie, Miss Jinny Moore, has done more 
to further his marriage with his cousin than 
anything could do to prevent it.” 

Colonel Yates was not especially a sensitive 
man, nor yet a modest man, but like many 
fair-faced men, who ave neither the one nor 
the other, he had a habit of blushing when 
he was slightly confased, and this home touch, 
as he felt it to be, covered his face with crimn- 
son, although there was no lack of self-pusses- 
sion in his tone or manner when he answered : 

“That is no more your business, Creighton, 


than it is Frank’s. I see, however, that you, 


have used your time well in‘making him be- 
leve some devilish He. I am sorry I came 
here and sorrier yet that I brought Howe 
heres knowing as Idid that you were the 
master here, if not the owner, I shall sce 
Frank, but out of the reach of your ears and 
tongue; but I shall commence a suit against 
you to-morrow; not for the value of the 
money you withhold from me, but to throw 
some light on your double dealings. I am 
convinced you know where my son is.” 

Quite satisfied with the result of his 
strategy, Mr. Creighton was now regarding 
his guests with the most amiable of smiles. 

“You are not going, Randolph, without 
seeing Alicia, She will be offended.” 

“No sir,” said Colonel Yates, “she has been 
quite too well brought up to have any like or 
dislike apart from her guardian; I shall re- 
serve my congratulations,” 

He strotle to the door, where Clarence was 
awaiting him, and they left the house. Mr. 
Creighton laughed to himself, as Colonel 
Yates turned his horse short round in the 


drive instead of following the sweep, and gave 
a cut to the horse such as it had never known 
before. : 

“Yah! you fool!” was his complimentary 
apostrophe. “Dash your own brains out, in- 
stead of mine,-and be a warning to all 
meddlers! I have sometimes doubted my 
own courage but it was no small thing to dare 
two such muscular Christians as my good 
brother-in-law and his legal adviser.” 

Ile was thinking thus when Doctor Joliot 
came in and watking close up to him said, in 
a hurried voice: 

“Tam afraid you did not know the strength 
of your ‘new agent, Creighton, You have 
given him too much.” 

“Tas he not waked up yet?” 

“Come and see.” : 

Mr. Creighton accompanied Doctor Joliot 
to his dressing-room. They had removed 
Frank thither, because it would excite no re- 
mark if that room were kept locked. He was 
lying stretched out on the sofa, and though 
his face was still flushed there was no other 
sign of life. Mr. Creighton stooped and 
looked closely in his face and then shook and 
called him repeatediy, without awakening 
any response. The hands were heavy and 
cold as lead. Mr. Creighton had knelt by the 
sofa, He looked up at Doctor Joliot with a 
face that had suddenly grown haggard. 

“ Can nothing be done?” he asked, hoarsely. 

Doctor Joliot looked at him, fixedly. 

“Creighton,” he said, “Was this an 
accident?” 

“An accident? Yes—if the anodyne was 
too strong—I only meant to keep him quiet 
nutil he contd be put under proper confine- 
ment—for he was not fit to be at large—but, 
Tnever—I never meant—” he stopped, and 
with a shaking hand wiped the cold drops 
from his forehead and lips, and then resumed, 
“Are you sure he is—dead? ‘There is color 
in his face, and his arm moves easily—see.” 

Doctor Joliot shook his head slightly. 

“Tt could not have been what he took that 
kiNed him, Ue was very ill when he came 
home. You saw yourself that he was.” 

Doctor Joliot looked down at the body 
musingly. 

“Tt may have been some kind of apoplectic 
fit,” he said, slowly; “his father died that 
way, and he was predisposed to it.” 

“Certainly he was! It must have been 
that. I only gave him ten drops’? And 
truly he had only counted ten, but had not 
dropped the liquid very accurately, although 
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he persuaded himself that he had. “Ten 
drops of that stuff in the phial could not hurt 
any one, surely. You know what it is”? 

“No, ‘Len drops ought not to have hurt 
him. ‘fhere may have been a reason in his 
condition for its aflecting him more, but you 
could not know that.” 

Mr. Creighton drew a long breath. 

“Phank God}? he said, and sincerely; 
though he believed little in either gratitude 
or God generally. “I don’t pretend to regret 
the poor fellow very dceply, but I would not 
have hastened his death.” 

Doetor Joliot was convinced; and he had 
needed conviction. To conceal a murder 
was one thing, ‘Io conceal an unfortunate 
accident thgt would look so ill, was another. 
Tle agreed with Mr. Creighton that the body 
must be disposed of secretly. No one had 
known of Francis’s being there but himself; 
no one, that is, upon whom Louis Hamilton 
could not be imposed, Ie offered to manage 
the concealment. Tf he was detected, it was 
but confessing to body-snatching at the most, 

“ But if he should be recognized.” 

“Look at him,” said Doctor Joliot, with 
professional calmness. “No one could recog- 
nize him, That saucy impostor will sconer 
be recognized by Frank’s dearest friend for 
him than that disfigured corpse.” 

Mr. Creighton shuddered and turned away. 
Doctor Joliot continued and arranged all the 
details of his plan for removing every evidence 
of Frank’s unfortunate visit to Spencer Will 
and its fatal end. We would see to it, he 
said. Mi. Creighton left it to him. We did 
not enter the room again until late at night 
when Doctor Joliot summoned him to give 
his all to convey the body toa disused family 
tomb on the estate. But the event had for 
the time unnerved him, Te left Louis and 
Alicia unwatched to arrange a plot against 
him. Ile had to watch that room with its 
ghastly seeret, and to enable him to think of 
it, and endure its presence so near him, he 
had recourse to an unusual expedient with 
him. IIe was an exceedingly hard-headed 
man, and withal a very temperate one, but by 
the time Doctor Joliot called him a decanter 
of brandy that had been fall in the morning 
was empty, and his head was unusually 
confused, 


CHAPTER IX. 


COLONEL YATES's horse clattered over the 
frozen road ata rate that soon left Spencer 
Hill far behind. Then he drew in the reins 


and, as the horse settled into an easy trot, 
turned to Clarence and said: 

“That was a gratifying visit. The old 
scoundrel is so overjoyed at having wound 
Frank round his finger at last, that he could 
not be civil, Qe hates me worse than the 
devil at any time, and you too, F think.” 

“Tf he had only been ten years younger,” 
said Clarence, “but it does not matter, I 
should not have allowed him to provoke me, 
for it was evidently his intention. Ishallsee 
Frank for all that. Te has acted like a —” 
he made a long pause, 

“Like a fool,” said Colonel Yates. 

“Or worse,” said Clarence; “ bué T wont 
say that, Frank is rash and not over-keen, 
aud Mr, John Creighton is very clever in 
workingona weak point, Iwill get out here, 
if you please, Dolph.” 

“Why? 

Clarence made a motion with his hand 
towards a house in the distance at the right. 

“Tam going up to see my father,” he said. 

“T can drive you a little nearer than this,” 
said Colonel Yates, turning again, “ Remem- 
ber to ask him about my case, I am resolved 
to bring the suit. I have offered Creighton 
to give up all claim if he would tell me where 
the boy is—but he will not.” 

Clarence knew the story of the lost boy. 
When Randolph Yates and his wife, John 
Creighton’s sister, quarretled and separated, 
years before, there was a contest for the pos- 
session of the only child, a little boy. The 
father took it by force from the mother, and 
the mother stole it from the father, and 
finally Mrs. Yates succeeded in concealing 
the child so effectually that the father had 
never been able to trace it. Colonel Yates 
added to this one thing new to Clarence: 

“When Henrietta was in her last illness, 
she sent for me, but I did not get the message 
until too late. ‘The last day of her life she 
had a Jong interview with her brother, I have 
learned, which was, partly at least, about the 
boy. I am almost certain that Creighton 
knows where he is. Iam sure he did know 
at one time. I don’t care about the money, 
but the question is, whether Ienrietta’s claim 
died with her, unless she left a child. 
Creighton says it did. I say it did not, but 
that she already had inherited.” 

“J will consult my father,” said Clarence, 
as they stopped again at the entrance ofa 
drive. 

“ Tow long shall you be gone?” 

“An hour, certainly,” said Clarence. 
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“Drive up, then,” said Colonel Yates, pass- 
ing him the reins, “and take me up on the 
way. I have some business in the neighbor- 
hood, aud if [ have to wait I shall walk along, 
I suppose it is hopeless to think of Howe's 
seeing me? I very much wish he would.” 

“Utterly hopeless, E am afraid. I have 
spoken to him, but he has but one answer,” 

Colonel Yates got out, and assuring Clar- 
enee that he was going where he could not 
drive, and Ghat he should only have to leave 
the horse standing in the cold if he took him, 
they separated, Colonel Yates watked a 
little way on the road, and then struck intoa 
field path whick he followed for nearly half a 


mile, and then abandoning all paths, passed * 


along the banks of a stream and through a 
wood, He paused ina secluded spot, where 
a high evergreen hedge screened a paling, 
and skirted the small enclosure until he came 
to a place where the hedge changed its 
direction and ran olf'at right angles. Ie fol- 
lowed it until he found a place where he 
could force himself through, He was now in 
alane, bordered on each side with the same 
hedge, and leailing to the gate of the enelos- 
ure, Colonel Yates walked to the gate. It 
was closed and locked. There was a small 
space within, where the dead grass of the past 
stummer lay white and matted,and a yew tree 
drooping over a low-browed building over- 
grown with brambles and wild vines, Over 
the door it bore the name of Spencer, Tt was 
a family tomb, and disused, and which had 
not been opened sinee Colonel Yates’s own 
wife had been laid there ten years before. 
The door was usually closed with an upright 
slab. This had recently been removed, as if 
to replace the sunken lintel, aud lay on the 
ground near, together with some working 
tool, and the iron door was disclosed. Colo- 
nel Yates looked at it, and attempted to open 
the gate, but it was strong and sceurely 
fastened, 

“We has taken the alarm,” said Cotonel 
Yates to himself “Iam too late, Lam afraid. 
1 will try, however, to-night.” 

He turned and left the place as he had 
come, and rejoined Clarence, He said 
nothing to him about his visit to the tomb, 
but as soon as he returned to New York 
sought for another, and, one would think, a 
less likely confident in Bill Moore. He told 
him what he had seen, as if Bill were already 
acquainted with his object, and added: 

“T am sure that my merely speaking of 
opening the tomb has put him on the alert. 
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T think from the looks that the fron door has 
not been opened yet; but I am not going to 
say any more about it. I shall make the 
search to-night.” 

Bill nodded. 

“Do you want me to do it?” hesaid. “Or 
have you changed your mind?” 

“Yes, Twant you to doit. You can do 
it better than I, and then—TI am afraid.” 

“TIo!” said Bill; “I don’t believe that.” 

“Tam,” said Colonel Yates. 

“Tm not,” said Bill; “and if T was, Pd do 
it to oblige you, colonel. You've been a good 
friend to me, and I may want you to be 
again.” . 

“JT wish you'd do more credit to my friend- 
ship, Bill.” 

“Vt do all I can,” said Bill; “Tf can’t make 
myself over again. Vl do anything with my 
hands, and some things with my head for 
you—all I can; but don’t ask me to be moral 
and respectable. I wasn't born so, and it 
isn’t in me to be it.” 

When the Jast train from New York ar- 
rived ata little way station near Bohmerwald, 
Bill Moore swung himself off the last car 
while the train was still in dangerougly rapid 
motion and ran down a dark road, leading 
away from the few honses in the place. It 
was a gusty moonless night. Bill knew the 
country well, for he traversed it by short cuts 
and by-ways until he came near a house, and 
heard the restless stamping of a horse ina 
stable, and the low deep grow! of a dog. Bill 
stooped down and patted him on the head. 

“Don't you know me, Bully?” he said. 

Bully did know the man who had reared 
him from carly puphood. In a moment of 
weakness he sacrificed public duty to personal 
friendship, and remained silently close to 
Bill, while he crouched listening on the 
ground, There was some one stirring about 
the place yet, late as it was, Bill thought 
that some one walked by him at a little dis-, 
tance, but the swaying of the shrubbery and 
the noise of the wind made it difficult to be 
sure of this in the dense darkness, After 
waiting some time he rose and ran across the 
grounds, threw himself over a low gate, and 
found himself in the same lane which Colonet 
Yates had entered, but at the other extrem- 
ity. He followed the lane until he reached 
the gate of the burying-place. It was still 
locked, but he was provided with tools and 
skeleton keys, and the latter gave him speedy 
entrance. He felt his way to the vault door, 
and cautiously threw against it a gleam of 
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light from a lantern which he now produced, 
With the sume ease as he had opened the 
gate, he uulocked the door, but paused as he 
was about to push it open. 

“~The colonel is right,” he said. “It isa 
pokerish job, They say this hasn’t been 
opened for ten years, and before then only 
once for twenty years.” 

Tle gave the door a push with his knee. 
It swung slowly inward with a harsh grating 
serecch. He hastily descended the steps, 
closing the door nearly behind him. Ie 
would not own to himself that it was any- 
thing except the close clammy air of the 
vault that made his breathing thick and 


short, but swore a little to encourage himself, . 


and advanced several steps. Then he stopped 
and held up his lantern. It swung to and 
fro, making lurid waves of light ona shifting 
margin of black shadow. ITere they glanced 
on the mouldering remains of the first Spen- 
cer who was laid there, here on a tarnished 
plate recording the hundred years that one 
had lived before he was brought to his last 
rest, here on a span long casket bearing a 
name that had only been bestowed to grace 
a coftin-lid. Grave morals these for a man 
that cared to read them. Bill Moore did 
not, but even he felt them. He gave his 
lantern a toss, as if to drive such thoughts 
away, and turned about. 

“Now for the one I want. 
one put in.” 

As he said this, his eyes fell on a plain 
chest that. didn’t seem to have been there long. 

“This must be it. There is another one 
inside, I take it.” 

Ie put down his lantern, and with a small 


Tt is the last 


bar of iron, sharpened and flattened at the 
end, forced up the lid, which was only nailed. 
As he bent to do this his eye fell on part of 
an inscription written on a tin plate on the 
side—“ unmarked remains removed from the 
old burying-ground—” 

“Pm not going to open thet,” he said, 
hastily dropping the lid which he had taken 
hold of to wrench from its slight fastening. 
He looked again. Now he read another in- 
scription: 

“Henrietta Anne, only daughter of John Henry 
Creighton, and wife of John Randolph Yates.” 

This was what he was looking for. Te 
commenced removing the screws from the 
lid. As he took out the first he fancied he 
heard a groan. Ile stopped and Histened. 
All was still. Ile went on, and had removed 
the third screw when the sound was repeated, 
Ile raised his head. A long sighing gust of 
wind from the partly opened door swept 
through the vault, ‘That was all, He went 
on again steadily, but with a haste that be- 
trayed inward uneasiness. The last screw 
from the head of the coffin was taken out. 
He threw it back with an averted face, and 
putting his hand inside hurriedly passed it 
around and beneath the pillow. Ina minute 
he withdrew it, closed on a small square par- 
cel, and flung the lid into its place while he 
examined his prize. As he did so he heard a 
sudden sound, and a hoarse hollow ery like 
nothing human or animal he had ever heard. 
An indistinct form, a bird face, with set and 
glassy eyes, was there in the darkness. For 
once in his life Bill Moore felt utter deadly 
fear, Without a second glance he dropped 
his lantern and bounded out of the vault. 


eee 
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A REPUTATION AT STAKE, 
BY MRS, R. B, EDSON, 
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CHAPTER X. 


; less I go. Yes, I shall go,” she said, firmly, 


HE blinds were closely drawn in the pret- 

ty back parlor at Chestnut Villa, though 
only the pale November sunshine, breaking 
fitfully through masses of leaden-gray clouds, 
struggled against the windows, Everybody 
about the house walked with light: hushed 
steps, and spoke in whispers, with sad grave 
faces. Little Theo’ was ill—dying, they 
thought. Ife had been taken suddenly and 
violently worse, and the Preparations which 
Mrs. Huntington and Grace were making to 
80 away were thus abruptly interrupted. Ie 
had been hovering between life and death a 
week now, and the poor mother thought, as 
she looked in the little unconscious face, how 
* mneh easier it would be to leave him beside 
his little sisters in the pretty hiltside burial- 
ground, than to part with him, knowing he 
would be brought up to forget and despise’ 
her. Perhaps Heaven would have pity on 
her, and take her darling where he would 
know—he would kiiow there, she believed, 

Mr. Huntington hung over his sick boy 
with a sort of fierce anxiety. Ife seemed to 
have given up all but him, and his strong 
passionate nature ching to him with the wild- 
est intensity. If Theo should die—the hu- 
man heart so necds and hangers for human 
love—possibly he might relent and take back 
his wit, Grace, who had heard and read a 
great deal about the “uses of bereavement,” 
from those people who assume to know just 
why God takes away those we love, thought 
that possibly little ‘Cheo’s life was to be sac- 
rificed to break her father’s inexorable will. 

But Theo did not die. Slowly and almost 
imperceptibly life and strength came back to 
the slight little form, and by the middle of 
December he was able to ride out, ; 

‘There was no further excuse for delay, and 
with a heavy heart Amy Iuntington again 
resumed her packing, though she begged of 
Grace to remain, 

“Tt will not be so hard to leave Theo,” she 
said, 

“Tknow, mother; but father will care for 
him very tenderly and carefully; he will 
have everything he wants but us, and you, 
mother, you will have nothing—nobody un- 
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“Tam going to work for yous you shall see, 
Tused to think it something rather deroga- 
tory to a person to work; now, I think it 
must be something grand to be able to stand 
alone, independent and self-sustaining,” 

“But, my child, have you thought how it 
will affect your future prospects?” Mrs. Tun- 
tington satd, with a faint sigh. “For me it 
does not matter; the sun of iy life has pass- 
ed its zenith, and If the decline be dark and 
hopeless, the Setting is not far of. But you, 
love, are on the threshold of life. How can I 
let you doom yourself to this fate? You will 
lose the opportunities fur sucha settlement 
in life as you have been educated to expect, 
and you know the Montgomery pride; you 
cannot expect to retain Fred.” 

“Mother,” Grace said, a little of her old 
gayety flashing out, “as strange as it may ap- 
pear, and unnatural as it may be, I really 
don’t think a ‘settlement in life? has ever 
been one of my special hobbies. I don't 
think I have had any very great expectations 
concerning it, and as for my most unexcep- 
tionable Frederic, I think I could bear even 
his loss with a stoicism that would astonish 
you, Vdrather lose him a thousand times 
than you, mother darling, and Tam not going 
to lose you, and I will, perhaps— But we 
Wili wait and see, Esent hima note, asking 
him to come up this evening, I shall not 
tell more than I think he has a right to 
know,” she said, quickly, noticing the flush 
that rose to her mother's temples; “ nothing 
of that, only that through a painful misun- 
derstanding—and it is only that—you are to 
live in a state of separation from your hus- 
band, and I choose to abide with you rather 
than with him, This much the world will 
know, try to hide it as we may. It will spec- 
ulate, as It alwyays does in such eases, and 
most probably blame you; that is the fashion, 
you are aware; a woman always gets the 
blame, a man the sympathy, in cases of this 
sort, Fred has been out of town nearly a 
month, but was to return yesterday or to-day. 
T hardly think any one knows of our going, 
save the housekeeper who came a week ago. 
And, by the way, do you know that I think 
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Gates got that woman? T believe the whole 
thing is projected and carried on by him, 
and L would not st-y in the house, even if 
you were to stay, if father insisted in keeping 
him here? 

“{ hope she will be good to Theo,” Mrs. 
Huntington said, softly—* this Mrs. Orley. 
L think he fancies her. I hope he will, my— 
my poor little Theo!” the quick tears spring- 
ing to her eyes. 

Mr. Frederic Montgomery arrived in Ar- 
catlia safely from his journey. He had been 
down in Pennsylvania visiting his maternal 
relatives, These relatives were mostly solid 
German-American farmers, comfortable and 
well-to-do, but not descendants of a prince, 
Consequently, Mr. Frederic Montgomery was 
a sort of superior being among them, in their 
estimation and his own, particularly the 
Jatter. It is unnecessary to say that the 
gentleman had enjoyed his visit, after mak- 
ing the above statement. It is human na- 
ture to enjoy being looked up to, and consid- 
ered “vood and great,” and of little better 
clay than one’s fellows, and Fred Montgomery 
had a goud deal of human nature—of this 
particular sort. 

Naturally, then, he arrived in Arcadia very 
well satisfied with himself and the rest of 
the world, It was probably owing to this 
circumstance of his general geniality of fvel- 
ing that he greeted Mr. Edmund Gates so 
warmnly as he did. He had never felt partic- 
ularly cordial toward this gentleman since 
he had suspeeted him of being a sort of rival 
for Miss Huntington’s favor, 

* What is the news at the villa?” Mont- 
gomery asked} very soon after the usual 
greetings had been interchanged. “Alicia 
wrote me that Theo was very sick;” he 
would not say that he supposed that to be 
the reason Grace had not written; he didn’t 
care for Gates to know sue had not. 

“The boy is better, so he rode out yester- 
day. He will be well enough to leave, soon.” 

“To Jeave? Where is he going?” asked 
Montgomery. 

«“ Exense me; to be left, I ought to have 
-said,” was the careless answer. “I spéak of 
this to you, as of course you know the family 
secrets. Of course, I wouldn’t allude to it to 
any one e)se.” 

“TJ don’t know what you mean,” Montgom- 
ery said, looking & good deal puzzled. 

* You don’t mean that you are not aware 
of the separation about to take place between 
Mr. and Mrs. Huntington?” Gates asked, 


with an exquisite alr of astonishment.“ TIas 
not your ladylove informed you of her hervic 
resolution to share the fortunes of her exiled 
mother? You should be proud of that girl, 
Montgomery. I trust you are.” Mr. Gates 
spoke with a good deal of feeling, and a little 
gush of admiration and pride, for his friend. 

“Are you telling me the truth? Is this 
disgraceful thing so?” Montgomery asked, 
as soon as he could find voice. 

“0, don’t take it in that way, my friend,” 
Gates replied, soothingly, “I don’t think Miss 
Huntington will think of giving you up on 
account of this little trouble. Indeed, as she 
loses her father’s countenance and protection 
by her course, she will so much the more 
depend on yours.” 

Something wonderfully like an oath es- 
eaped Fred Montgomery's lips. 

“What is this ‘trouble’ as you call it?” 
he asked, crossly. Iie didn’t feel near as 
good as he did a half hour before. 

“O, some sort of an irregularity on the 
part of the lady previous to her marriage, I 
Uelieve. Huntington has only just got hold 
of it, aud, well, he isu‘t disposed to ‘forgive 
and forget’ and so my lady is ‘going to 
travel? But your fiancee will probably en- 
lighten you as to the particulars better than 
Lean, who, as an outsider, cannot be expect- 
ed to know the whole truth. I trust we shall 
see you at Chestnut Villa this evening; these 
young lovers are so impatient; and so, ae 
revoir” And with a graceful bow and a 
bright smile My, Gates walked letsurely away. 

There was a conneil of war called’ at the 
Montgomerys, and a backward movement 
decided on with great unanimity, Alicia only 
indulging in any sort of a “ fling,? 

“You might have married Georgia Castle- 
reaugh, if you hadn’t been a fool,” she said— 
well, not very politely, perhaps, but then she 
was angry, and angry people are not always 
perfeetly polite. 

“T trust it is not too late now,” Mrs, Mont- 
gomery rejoined, hopefully. 

Mr. Frederic Montgomery did net come 
to Chestnut Villa that evening, but in his 
stead came a very brief aud very polite note, 
in whieh he expressed the greatest friendship 
and respeet for Miss Tluntington, and the 
conviction that, under the circumstances, she 
would consider it the wisest course tu forget 
that they had ever been more than friends. 

Grace read it through, and then very coolly 
laid it on the grate, a faint expression of 
scorn on her face. 
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“So he has heard, and this is the proof of 
iis ‘love? which he has talked so much 
about,” she said, slowly. “ Well, if love is so 
fragile a phuat that it is killed by the first 
cold breath, don’t care to have it. [have 
an impression that I shall survive the blow,” 
she added, a little bitterly, a faint flush of 
anger reddening her cheek. She knew that 
she had never cared particularly for Fred 
Montgomery, but it was extremely humili- 
ating to her pride to be thus coolly rejected 
by aman whose professions of love she had 
inade a sort af fothall of these two years. 

But there was little time for sentimental 
regrets, even if she felt any, for only two 
days remained of their stay at Chestnut 
Villas only two days before they were to go 
out from the wealth and luxury of their 
beautiful home, into the world of care, and 
toil, and struggle. 

Mr. Tluutington said, in a colt unmoved 
tone, that “if Grace chose to leave her home 
he was uot to blame, and should not consid- 
er himself under any obligation to make pro- 
vision for here?) Whereupon Grace said, in 
her haughtiest tone, that © she would aecept 
nothing from him whatever” But Mrs, 
Huntington knew the world better than her 
young daughter, and when her husband put 
two hundred dollars into her haud, she put 
it quietly in her pocket. They would need 
it enough, she knew, and in her heart she 
said, “I have a right to this; there is no 
reason why I should hesitate to take it, since 
it is all he will give me that is my right.” 

She had ceased to tremble and grow faint 
aud heartsick when she thought of leaving 
her home now. She had a good deal of pride, 
and it woke up at last and said to love, “ yon 
are weak; see what I can do.’ Hf it were 
not for Theo, she thought, she would not 
mind itso much. The first bitter pang was 
over, and her heart was exhausted with the 
struggle. Anything was better than to live 
as she had done these last weelis—to be so 
near, and yet, O so far, very far from hin! 

And so the morning of their departure 
came; achill raw moruing, with a lurid sun. 
rise and ragged masses of gray clouds blow- 
ing up from the south, The leafless arbors, 
the silent fountains, the dead leaves drifting 
before the wind—ah! how well they were in 
keeping with the heart of Amy Uuntington, 
in their utter desolation and loneliness, 
What would her boy say when the night 
came down and she did not return?  Possi- 
bly he might grieve for her—possibly die, as 


he had done. The thought drove her nearly 
wild, 

“O Richard, I cannot leave my child! Let 
me stay somewhere that I can see him, O 
my little Theo!” she cried, plendingly, for- 
getting her pride, her new resolutions, every- 
thing but the pale face of her boy, as she 
had kissed it on the pillow before light, for 
she dareq not excite him with a parting 
gcene, 

“Madam, the carriage waits,” he said, 
cohtly, 

“QO Richard, let me stay!? She tried to 
clasp bis arm, but he threw her from him 
impatiently, 

“Do you know that I detest scenes?” he 
asked, angrily, 

Grace drew her mother's arm through hers 
and Jed her out the door, down the broad 
marble steps to the carriage. The driver 
assisted them in, the trunks were already 
gone, and there was nothing more to wait 
for, And yet the driver stopped a moment, 
busying himself about his horses. Perhaps 
he thought Mr. Huntington might haye some 
word of farewell, some sort of leave-taking 
he might wish to go through with, but as no 
one eame out, and the door was closed, he 
drove away. 

There were few people at the Areadia 
station, and those few did not seem to notice 
them particularly, from which Grace con- 
cluded that the story was-not generally 
known, It was a little relief to know even 
this much. It seemed as if she could not 
bear the curious, impertinent or pitying 
glances of these people just, now. At this 
moment, a slight figure came swiftly round 
the corner of the building and wentin, It 
caine directly up to them and stopped. Grace 
felt annoyed and angry; why should ske come 
there? hadn’t she brought trouble enough to 
them already? If it had not been for her, 
Arthur would have been at home to help 
them, instead of in prison—or, perhaps—she 
shuddered, she could not finish the sentence 
even in her thoughts. 

Winnie Lester’s delicate face was flushed, 
but there was a resolute look in it, and the 
blue eyes burned with a stegdy light. 

“T heard last evening,” she said, in a low 
sweet steady voice, “that yon were going to 
New York, Alicia Montgomery was my in- 
formant. Is it true?” 

Grace bowed a little stiMy. 

“Tdo not know but that you have plenty 
of acquaintances there,” she went on, with- 
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out noticing Grace's coolness, “but if you 
have not, or even if you have, 1 would like to 
have you make my brother's—I call him 
brother—acquaintance. He is settled over a 
society there, now "—this just a little proud- 
ly—“and perhaps you might happen in at 
his church sometime. Ifyou wished a friend, 
ora favor of any kind, he would be at your 
service, and consider ita pleasure.” 

“Thank you,” Grace said, haughtily. 

“And here is lls address,” holding out a 
slip of paper. 

“Kxeuse me; I think Ido not care for it,” 
she replied, turning away. “Ah, there is 
the train; come, mother,” moving away with- 
out so much as the slightest of bows to 
Winifred. 

But Mrs. Huntington reached out and tool: 
the paper. 

“Thank you, Miss Lester,” she said, gently, 
“and good-day.” 

Winnie smiled brightly, a hopeful encour- 
aging smile, and the voice in which she re- 
sponded had something strong and brave in 
it. It was a little thing, a fancy perhaps, but 
Mrs. Huntington felt a sudden infusion of 
life and conrage, and the clear voice and the 
hopeful earnest face haunted her like a 
pleasant dream, as they whirled swiftly away 
from the dear familiar places. 

Grace, meanwhile, was nursing her pride 
and anger, ‘To think that ske should come 
down to triumph .over them in that way. 
“Doubtless Alicia Montgomery had told her 
all, even to Fred’s escape,” she said, bitterly, 
to herself, “Well, perhaps it was natural 
she should like to see them humiliated; they 
had done nothing to win her good-will. But 
she necd not make that miserable pretence 
of doing them a favor—a favor!” the prowl 
blood rising to her forehead; “ well, what 
were they but beggars? Anybody might 
insult them with ‘favors’ now.” 

Atthis moment Winifred Lester was warim- 
ing Ler little chitled hands before the bright 
wool fire in the open grate, in the cosy little 
sitting-room. It had been a long coli walk 
to the station, but she did not mind that; 
she did not mind that other coldness cither, 
she said to herself; she expected it. She 
wished, though, that they would feel dilfer- 
ently towards her, now that he was—was 
Qead! She said this with a little choking 
sob, despite her strong efforts to ve calm. 
Day after day the fear had grown more and 
more to a certainty in her heart. that Arthur 
was dead; she dared not think how he had 


died, for if he was alive she knew that he 
would have answered her fetter. 


CHAPTER XI, 


ORDINARILY when people meet with re- 
verses or disheartenments of any sort, the 
thought that induces them to turn from 
country to city is the probability of finding 
more and better chances of employment. 
Whether they reason wisely or not, I shalt 
not stop to discuss. EF only wish to disclaim 
any such purpose or thought on the part of 
Mrs. Huntington and Grace, when they de- 
cided to go to New York. The one chief 
idea with them was to find obscurity; 9 place 
to hide away from the curious impertinent 
world. In a large city they could live as 
isolated as they chose; they could seek em- 
ployment without any one knowing or com- 
menting upon it; they could even be “ poor 
and proud,” that unpardonable sin in the 
eyes of country folks, and no one know or 
care about the fact. If they went to a coun- 
try village, their antecedents would be spec- 
ulated upon and politely inquired into. Mrs, 
Huntington would be naturally supposed to 
be a widow, and sympnihetie catiers would 
eondole with her upon her “ bereavement,” 
with kind inquiries a3 to the exact date her 
husband had died, and what he had died of, 
aud where they lived at the time, and what 
its business was, ete, ete, If all these in- 
guiries were not satisfactorily answered, and 
every particular entered into with frankness 
and minuteness, without any suspicion of 
conecalment or evasion, or “keeping some- 
thing back,” then they would at once become 
subjects of speculation, and surmise, and 
gossip. ‘Talk about country isolation and 
privacy! There is no such thing under the 
sun—at lenst. on the civilized globe. Either 
go into the heart of a great city or a great 
wilderness, ye who wish for isplaiion ang 
obscurity; never into a “quiet country 
village.” 

Behold, then, our exiles at their lodgings 
in a semi-genteel street, up two flights of 
stairs, such lodgings consisting of a small 
parlor and bedroom opening therefrom. Tho 
furniture was comfortable and neat, but very 
unlike the elegance which characterized 
Chestnut Villa, Of conrse, they did not ox- 
pect it, but stil the contrast struck them 
chillingly. Things, not really so in them- 
selves, looked poor, and shabby, and mean, to 
eyes so long aceustomed to elegance and 
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luxuriant surroundings, and appointments. 
1t takes more heroism than we suspect to 
come from affluence to indigence gracefully 
and cheerfully, 

¥ must record the fact that Grace IHunting- 
ton was not just the sort of a heroine to take 
up sweetly and naturally anything which 
came to her hand. She was proud and re- 
bellious, and chafed at the restrictions that 
met her at every turn. She didn’t like living 
in the same house with all sorts of people, 
and she showed it by iguoring them altogeth- 
er when they met by chance on stairs, or in 
halls, or at the table, for they took their 
meals at the public table of Mrs. Whitney’s 
establishment, Mrs. Tuntington quietly in- 
sisting, when Grace suggested a private table, 
“We cannot afford it just now,” she said. 

Then arose the great question, “What 
shall we do?” Grace was rather enthusias- 
tic about work. She had some very exalted 
ideal theories in regard to “its dignity.” Of 
course, this work was to be something con- 
genial to her tastes, something for which she 
was peculiarly qualified by culture and edu- 
eation, Music, of course, suggested itself; 
that is one of the staple dependencies of 
reduced gentility. Equally agreeable in pros- 
pect were drawing lessons and French class- 
es. Of course, in a great city like New York, 
she would have no difficulty in finding cither, 
Prices, too, would be good, and they could 
soon live differently, and more by themselves, 
She had decided that her wother should do 
nothing; she woukl work for her, she should 
Jean on her young and vigorous arm, A little 
glow of enthusiasm and pride stirred her 
pulses at the thought, and full of undoubting 
faith, lofty ambition, and happy selfassur- 
anee, she set out the week following their 
arrival to inaugurate the project which sho 
had decided upon, which was to obtain a 
position as organist in some one of the many 
city churches. She had prepared a list of 
them, carefully omitting, however, the one 
where Mark Russell was the junior pastor, 
“She would starve before she would go 
there,” she said to herself. She expected 
Winifred Lester would write to him that 
they were in the city, aud why they were 
there—the girl was so oflicious—but she had 
resolved, if she met him by chance in the 
street, not to recognize him. She desired 
neither favor nor friendship from Mr. Russell, 
she said, haughtily, 

So sure was she that she should meet with 
Success that sla hesitated a little about the 


’ 
church to which she should first offer her 
services, You see how perfectly unsophistica- 
ted she was in all that appertainus to the real 
practical world of work. Poor Grace! she 
had so much to learn, and from that sternest 
and most uncompromising of schoolmasters, 
experience. 

It is useless to follow her applications one 
by one, and their rejection, sometimes kindly, 
sometimes peremptorily and almost insolent- 
ly, because the reader, if much acquainted 
with life, has known from the outset that she 
would fail, Unknown, without references or 
recommendations, there was little chance for 
her acceptance, even if the churches had not 
been already supplied, which they of course 
were, A week nearly had been consumed in 
this effort for employment, and now it was 
Christmas, and the holidays were nota favor- 
able time to attempt finding music scholars, 
her next resort. And so she waited, nursing 
her mother in the meanwhile, who had not 
been quite well since they came, the result of 
sorrow and anxiety, doubtless, more than 
disease. ; 

It was the tenth of January before she 
made another attempt to find employment. 
She was far less assured this time, but the 
four weeks had made such an inroad into 
their funds that she dared not wait longer, 
She had no idea living was so expensive, 
such very ordinary living, too. Well, she 
would live much poorer before she would ask 
him for assistance. She was not sorry for 
the part she had chosen, and she would do 
just as she had done if left to choose a hun- 
dred times, she said, resolutely; yet all the 
time shrinking from the hardness which was 
so new to her. 

The same experience repeated itself with 
slight variations in her attempt to get scliol- 
ars as in her previous effort. The variations 
were disagreeable, however. She was sub- 
jected to impertinent questionings—at least 
she considered them so—insolent rebuffs, 
and, hardest of all for her to bear, cool super- 
cilious serutiny, and intimations of inability 
to teach what she professed. 

At first she was haughty and carried tt off 
rvegally, but she grew humbler as her chances 
diminished, and managed to appear meek, 
though her blood burned in her veins like 
fire. She had met with, as she thought, every 
possible variety of treatment, from indiffer- 
ence to positive insult, but there still remain- 
ed one phase more to fill up the measure of 
her experience, 
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7 
Mrs. Augustus Everson was a very shrewd, 
economical woman, ‘The old adage that 
“every man is the architect of his own for- 
tune,” needed revising and enlarging in this 
case so as to read “ every man’s wife, ete.” (I 
am not sureapon the whole, but it should 
be so amended altogether.) My. Everson 
was a rich man; Mr. Everson’s wife had 
made bim so. She was not a bad sort of 
woman, but she calculated the necessities of 
people, and profited by them. it didn’t cost 
Mr. Keerson half as much to umintain his 
establishment as it did others who fived in 
the same style. Mrs, Everson had a happy 
factdty for getting work done cheaply, and 
she Jooked ont, personally, that it was done 
well, It it was not she didwt pay for it, an 
argument at onee brief and effective. Mrs. 
Everson had three children; or rather, two 
children and a grown-up son, Mr. Julius 
Antony Everson, a young gentleman of the 
period, if I may use a slang expression, which 
I do not quite like to use, but 1 know of 
nothing else which so clearly expresses his 
character. ‘fhe two children were girls of 
thirteen and ten. Of course, Mrs. Everson 
intended to have them accomplished, but she 
did ref intend paying ont extravagant sums 
to compass that end. Pherefore, when Grace 
Huntington called to see if she had any 
scholars who would like to be taught music 
or French—she had added this towards the 
last—it at once occurred to her that this was 
her opportunity. She saw at a glance that 
she was a novice in professional life, and 
though she went through the accustomed 
form of asking for references, she was not 
Cispleased whee the git said she had none. 

“T suppose your terms would be based 
upon your inexperience—that is, you would 
not expect to command the wages paid to 
teachers of experience, and known ability, 
and character?” she asked. 

Grace wineed 4 little, but even this was 
more encouraging than anything she had 
met with, and so she said quietly: 

“T would make a reasonable allowance, 
Have you more than one scholar?” * 

“T have two daughters who would take 
lessons if satisfactory arrangements could be 
made,” 4 

There was a brief statement of business 
matters, arrangement of terms and so forth. 
J forgot to say that Julius Antony was pres- 
ent during the interview, occupying himself 
by staring very boldly and admiringly on the 
would-be teacher, The prospect was that 





Grace would get two scholars, at least, and 
Mrs. Everson her usual good bargain. The 
arrangements were nearly concluded, when 
Mrs. Everson said: 

“Perhaps 1 am hasty in taking you with- 
out a recommendation, Miss Huntington.” 

“ Pretty faces recommend themselves; they 
are the very nicest sort of references,” said 
young Everson, with a meaning laugh, and a 
look into Grace’s face whieh sent the indig- 
nant blood to her foreliead, She tlushed a 
Jook of scorn upon him, but he only Jaughed, 
* My dear, you wouldn't take another pupil, 
woukl you?” he asked, sauntering toward 
her in an easy familiar Way, 

Grace drew herself up to her full height, 
and never, in the beautiful drawing-rooms of 
Chestuut Villa, had she looked more queenly 
and haughty, as, with a cold smile and a slight 
inclination of the head, she replied: 

“Phank you; I would not, nor any in this 
house?” And without waiting for a servant 
to show her out, she walked through the 
hall and down the steps, her face crimson, 
her eyes Seintillant with angry fires, 

There is no need that I should fill pages 
in delineating experiences that have been 
written over and over again with little varia- 
tion, for human ature and social customs 
are so alike everywhere, ‘and straggling cllort 
micets with so nearly the same dishearten- 
ments and rebuffs, that the history of one 
in its main features is the history of all the 
rest. This hard and humiliating road from 
altluence to dependence has been travelled so 
often by tender untried fect, that the drops 
of blood are fresh along the way continually, 

The winter dragged heayily away; the 
spring came in with lagging reluctant steps, 
One after another all the more gentecl em- 
ployments—popularly considered—had been 
tried, but in vain, The ranks were full, there 
was no place anywhere for a single new re- 
eruit. There had been but one resource left 
—the inevitable needle, and this Mrs. Uun- 
tington and Grace had accepted. ‘They no 
longer boarded with Mrs, Whitney; it was 
too expensive, Instead, they rented two 
small rooms dawn a narrow gloonty Street, 
where the sunshine only seemed to make it 
closer, and drearier, and more repellant, and 
the thought of spring came only as a taunt- 
ing mockery. Here they kept house, doing 
their own cooking and washing, sewing at 
heavy coarse work fourteen or fifteen hours a 
day. Nothing different from what thou- 
sands do, perhaps, but no easier for that fact, 
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But the great mass of working women have 
this advantage—they are accustomed to it. 
Care, toil, deprivation are second uature to 
them. Indeed, it is not properly deprivation, 
the lack of the litde luxuries aud enjoymeuts 
of competence, for they know nothing of 
them. ‘They have doubtless fancied what 
they might be, wished for them, most likely, 
in a vagne inexpectant way. But to the 
tenderly-reared, the inexpericneed, those ac- 
eustomed to ease, and Inxury, and abundance, 
those who look back to some beautiful past, 
to these come, I think, more than to all 
others, the bitterness of struggle. ‘The dig- 
nity of Inbor—all the fine generatities of 
theory, the ideal glory of struggle—all, all go 
down before the constant pressure of steady, 
unremitting, unrecompensed toil, so new, so 
hard, and so hopeless to them, 

And yet this discipline was working the 
grandest results iu Grace Tuntington’s spirit 
and temper. She did not know it, she did 
not even suspect it, so quietly was this great 
change going forward. IIer mother some- 
times wondered at the meckness, and pa- 
ticnee, and courage which she manifested 
under vexations that used to anger and an- 
noy her, and the cheerfulness and sweetness 
with which she met discouragements, 


CHAPTER XII. 


Tire waves of fortune had tossed Dick 
Mallory to and fro in a careless manner since 
his discharge from the employ of Huntington 
& Gates, immediately after the safe robbery. 
They had never carried him back to Areadia 
—he didn’t intend they should. Dick 
Mallory didn’t exactly like to think of Areadia, 
for some reason or other, though he used to 
believe it the most lovely and delightful 
place in the world, 

Well, one morning early in March, Dick 
Mallory walked up the streets of San Fran- 


cisco. Head been in California a month or 
more. Strangely enough he didn’t like; he 


didn’t really like anywhere of late, which was 
stranger yet. He had no exact idea why he 
came to San Francisco, unless possibly a 
latent thought that he might embark for New 
York. Suddenly somebody grasped his 
shoulder from behind. He wrenched him- 
self away with a nervous start, then glanced 
round hurriedly, ; 

“Arthur Tuntington!” he exclaimed, in a 
tone of quick joyful surprise, 

There was a cordial grasping of hands—a 


grasp that did not let go for minutes, as the 
to men gazed into each other's faces. 

“TI—I thought you were in Vera Cruz,” 
Mallory said, hesitatingly, “how did you get 
away?” 

“O,I sailed away a free man. You see 
Burke got well, and I paid a fine for ‘disturd- 
ing the peace,” and that was the end of it. 
But, Mallory, I might be lying in prison at 
this moment—ay, lying there all the years of 
my life, and Ae would not care.” 

“You mean your father?” 

“Yes, Such a letter ashe wrote me! I 
believe I was fool enough to cry overit. You 
see I was weak and discouraged, then, and I 
so longed for one kind hopeful word. But it 
did not come. Well, it’s all over now, and [ 
am trying to forget it. It brought it hack to 
see you. But how happens it that you have 
left Arcadia? I thought you were a fixture; 
you were something of a favorite, I remem- 
ber; and he didn’t have so many that one 
was troubled to remember them.” 

“T came away after the robbery,’ Mallory 
said, a faint color showing through his brown 
skin. “I might as well tell you the whole; 
he discharged me.” 

“What robbery do you mean?” he asked, 
in surprise. : 

“Then you didn’t know—you hadn't 
heard?” the color growing deeper in his faee, 
“Tt was so long ago—last October. You sce 
the safe was robbed of over fifteen thousand 
doilars—” 

“ But he didn't think you took it, Dick?” 
he interrupted, in a tone of surprise. 

“No, but TE was watchman, you know, and 
it was in the night that it was taken.” 

By this time the blood had crept to the 
temples and up to the roots of the pale, 
sandy-brown hair, Arthur noticed that he 
looked embarrassed and said: 

“Nonsense, Dick! I wouldn’t mind it. 
It’s not the first act of injustice he has done. 
Well, I suppose they got the money again?” 

“No sir, they hadn’t the last I knew,” he 
answereil, quietly. 

“When did you hear from Areailia, 
Mallory?” Arthur asked, rather abruptly, 
and with a little thrill of eagerness and 
anxiety in his tone. 

“Thad a letter from there a few days ago. 
I didn’t know before about the separation. 
Your father and his partner, Mr. Gates, and 
the boy are living alone at the Villa, now. I 
suppose of course there are servants, and a 
housekeeper most likely.” 
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“Good heavens! what do you mean?” 
Arthur cried, in a quick sharp voice. 

“T really wish I hadv’t met you, Mr. 
Arthur, though I was glad enough at the 
first,” Dick said, half regretfully. “T tell you 
nothing but bad news. I might have known 
you didw’t know this if you didu’t know the 
—the other. I don't know what’twas about, 
but your father aud mother separated last 
December, and Miss Grace went with her.” 

“But where are they—where did they go? 
Ot course he provides a proper place for them 
to live, somewhere!” he exclaimed. 

“T don’t know. I only know they have 
gone.” 

“Dick”? Arthur said, after a moment, his 
voice softening and his eyes brightening, “T 
dowt suppose you know anything about 
Winnie—Winnie Lester, do you?” 

“Well, I can tell you some good news 
about her, and I know you'll be glad to hear 
it, because you used to be such great friends, 
You remember that young Russell? Well, 
he has tarned out firstrate. He is a preacher 
in New York city with a big salary, and of 
course he wouldn’t let Winnie and her 
mother stay in Arcadia and sew for a living, 
specially as he calculated to marry the girl 
sometime. So he has moved them to New 
York, and I heard they were going to be 
married, right away. They say her mother 
is delighted with the match, and [ suppose 
i’'s a great thing for the girl, for they say he’s 
going to make one of the smartest ministers 
in the country.” 

aAs Dick Mallory went on the light died 
out of the soft brown eyes, the bright young 
face grew suddenly haggard and old, anda 
fierce, reckless expression hardened the lips 
just now so tremulous with tender feeling, 

“Tu the fiend’s name, stop!” he interrupted, 
sharply, as Mallory concluded the last 
sentence, 

Slowly it dawned through poor Dick’s 
brain that his “ good news” was the cruelest 
stab of all, beside which the others were but 
breaths of summer air. It came back to hin 
then that there had been a ramor there 
had been tronble between Arthur and his 
father on her account. He had for the mo- 
ment quite forgotten it, but remembered of 
secing them together, and onee of Arthur’s 
saying “ Winnie Lester was his best friend.” 

“Perhaps it iswt so,” he said, laying his 
hand on young Huntington’s arm. “ Maybe 
i's only a rumor along of her going to New 
York to live, You see they might have gone 


there on their own account. The talkis that 
there is some prospect of Mrs, Lester’s getting 
back some property or other that was lost, or 
stolen, or something, a good many years ago, 
There is a New York lawyer got hold of the 
case, and maybe that is why they went.” 

“T hope to Heaven she will get it?” he ex- 
claimed, with strange vehemence. “It will 
be justice—poctic justice, as they tell avout— 
and I, well, I care very little what becomes of 
me. Mallory, let us go in and get a drink 
and forget the world and all there is in it.” 

“No, Mr. Arthur; thank you all the same, 
but I never drink liquor, now, I’ve sworn off 
since—since I see’ it hurt me,” hestammered, 
a little confusedly. 

“Sworn offf And what of that? haven't 
Lsworn off, too? Dick, as Heaven hears me, 
I’ve not tasted adrop of liquor since I left 
Arcadia, and—but never mind! Comme, yowIl 
not refuse me this favor after so long a sepa- 
ration. Besides, if you go back, as you say 
you will, you ean tell them that I’m going to 
the devil as fast as’ possible.” 

He said this in a hard desperate way, and 
with a short bitter laugh. 

“Don’t talk so, Mr. Arthur, don’t,” begged 
Dick, “or I shall never forgive myself for 
telling you what I have. I wish I had been 
struck dumb afore I did it, any way. Come, 
let me tell them—let me tell Miss Grace, you 
know how glad she'll be—only good news of 
you. Letine tell them what you just said— 
about not drinking, you know, and—” 

“0, tell them whatever you please, good, 
bad or indifferent, it’s all the same to me, 
and I faney it will be to them, But stop; 
you can tell anybody who asks, that I shall 
never come back again, and so whatever I 
may be, I shall not disgrace my friends, 
Guod-by, Mallory, if I don’t see you again; 
and don’t reproach yourself for anything you 
have said. I should have learned it all 
sooner or later, and what's tho, difference? 
Better go in, old fellow.” 

“No,” Dick said, with a shudder, “not if 
you'd give me all the gold in California.” 

‘The two men parted a moment after and 
though Dick Mallory tried to find him that 
afternoon, he could not, Some one had seen 
him going through the street in a half-crazed 
state of intoxication about noon, and that 
was the last that had been seen of him. 

“T was never so deceived in a nan in my 
life,” said a gentleman, standing by. “Since 
Thave known him I have never seen any- 
thing which gave the least chance of suspicion 
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that he was addicted to intemperance. I 
thought him one of the most promising 
young men of my acquaintance. There are 
very few men who could give such a series of 
lectures as he has been giving here in this 
city. Was he an acquaintance of yours, sir?” 
turning to Dick. 

“T used to work for his father in the State 
of New York, sir,” Mallory responded. “ His 
father is a rich man,” 

“Ah? I never heard him mention his 
friends, I had an impression that he was 
one of those talented, energetic, ambitious 
young men who fight their way from poverty 
and obscurity to wealth and fame, by the 
strong force of. their own indomitableness, 
and perseverance, and genius. Iesecmed so 
determined to succeed in whatever he under- 
took, as if some great purpose or ambition 
was constantly spurring him on—I do not 
understand it; I thought it was wealth and 
position, the incentive to most men’s efforts.” 

Dick Mallory had been in New York a 
week, Ue had learned by careful inquiry 
that Mrs. Iuntington and Grace were there, 
somewhere, He did not go to Arcadia, but 
there was a certain Katie Leeds who lived 
there, and said Katie had rather a weakness 
for the young ex-watchman, which led her 
into, at his rather timid request, a cor- 
respondence, which of course was made up 
largely of news and gossip, Katie not being a 
particularly brilliant imaginative writer, either 
sentimental or abstruse. It was through in- 
formation veceived from her that Mallory 
came to New York. Ile didn’t know who 
else to go to but Miss Grace, and he felt so 
badly about his unfortunate agency in 
Arthur's fall, that he could not rest till he 
had confessed it to sume one, and perhaps she 
could write to him and help him some way. 
There was something else he wanted to say 
to her--another confession—but he wasn’t 
sure as he should say anything about it, he 
grew so nervous and hot and trembling every 
time he thought of it. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Katie had 
written that Mrs. Huntington was separated 
from her husband, he still expected to find 
her living in elegance and style somewhere in 
the best part of the city, among the very 
wealthiest residents, Ife never once thought 
that a man who was rich in Arcadia—or 
rather, the rich man of Arcadia, was not the 
rich man of New York; the comparative esti- 
mata of city and country was an unknown 
scieice to him, So, as I said, he expected to 


find Mr. Huntington's wife, though there was 
some sort of trouble between them, living in 
affluence. It was quite impossible for him to 
conceive of them living otherwise, they had 
always seemed so grand and wonderful to 
him—Grace and her mother—that he hada 
sort of vague idea that they were a kind of 
superior order of beings, not liable, like com- 
mon people to misfortune, and pain, and 
poverty. 

For nearly a week Dick Mallory searched 
that part of the city where he was sure Mrs, 
Huntington lived. We haunted particular 
localities, waylaying servants, and appealing 
to the police for information, Then he be- 
thought him that Mark Russell might know 
where they were, though he remembered the 
Ifuntingtons never associated with the 
Lesters. Nevertheless he might know where 
they were, and so he inquired till he found 
the church where Mr. Russell preached, 
Meeting a man near it he asked where the 
pastor of that church lived. For a wonder 
the man was able to give hin the information, 
and after a considerable trouble he succeeded 
in finding the house, an elegant granite 
building, with broad marble steps and heavy 
silver plate on the door. 

“I guess Mra, Huntington don’t live in 
much taller shape than Winnie Lester, now, 
any way,? he said to himself as he went up 
the steps. 

“JT would like to sce Mr. Russell, if you 
please, sir,” he said, toa servant who answered 
his ring. , 

“Mr. Russell?” the man asked, looking 
poor Dick over and through, with his cool 
indolent eyes. 

“Yes sir, Doesn’t he live here? I was 
informed he did,” Dick said, humbly, begin- 
ning to feel as if it was a great impertinenco 
to ask such a fine looking gentleman as this 
questions, 

A girl came down the stairs with a brush 
and dust-pan in her hand. 

“Mary,” called the man, “do you know 
whether there’s any person in the house by 
the name of Russell? This fellow says some- 
body told him he lived here.” 

A door to the left immediately opened and 
a gentieman came out in slippers and dress- 
ing-gown. He was a man of sixty-five or 
seventy, gray-haired, but with a fresh face 
and clear, bright, searching eyes. He came to 
the door and greeted Dick with a pleasant 
bow aud genial smile. 

“T heard you inqiaring for a Mr. Russell,” 
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he said, “or rather heard that you had in- 
quired for him, Is it Rev. Mark Russell you 
would like to see?” 

“Yes sir, it is.’ Dick said, with an eager 
step forward, There was something so kind 
and attractive about this inan that he was 
notatall afraid of him, and the “crusher” 
had retreated into the background now, look- 
ine a little less assured than he had done, 
“A gentleman told me he lived here—fam 
sure [ haven't mistaken the number.” 

“No, | think not, your mistake is of another 
kind, Did he tell you Jf. Russell lived 
here?” 


“Tle told me the paster of —— street 
chureh lived here, and that is where he 
preaches.” 


“And so do Ij? was the smiling reply, 
“preach at —— strect church, Mr, Russell 
is the junior pastor, and I the senior. You 
see how easily the mistake was made? Mr, 

2ussell lives more than a mile from here, but 

he is not in the city just now, he is at Fonda 
on exchange; or rather he went there for 
that purpose, and has not yet returned.” 

“Thank you, sir. I beg your pardon for 
troubling you,” Dick said, apotogetically, 

“No trouble at all, sir, except to you,” was 
the hearty answer, “Dam very glad T over- 
heard the inquiry so as to set you right,” 

“Tm not much of a meetin’ character, but 
T'd go some ways to hear hin preach,” Dick 
sail, as he walked away, a little glow of 
pleasure stirring in his heart. 

By-and-by his thoughts came back to the 
original difficulty. Where or how should he 
find Grace Iuntington? He was hurried 
along by the crowd, but he walked aimlessly, 
his brain busy trying to think of some way to 
accomplish his wishes in that respect. He 
had got down into the business portion of the 
city, and the crowd grew denser and more 
hurriet. Suddenly a young lad carrying a 
bale of goods on his shoukler jostled against 
him, sending him in tarn against a kuty so 
violently that she staggered and dropped the 
large package she was carrying. He stooped 
and caught if almost before it touched the 
sidewalk, and as he gave ft back into her 
hands, he glanced up at her face. 

“@Qood heavens—Miss Huntington!’ he 
exclaimed, catching his breath with astonish- 
ment. 

“Dick Mallory!” she returned, frankly ex- 
tending her hand, an unmistakable look of 
pleasure on her face. 

Dick took the pretty slender hand with an 


overwhelming sense of awkwardness and 
embarrassment, In his thought of the inter- 
yiew he should have with her he had never 
dreamed of such a presumptive thing as tak- 
ing her hand. Ife expected to stand by the 
door, with his head uncovered, and speak to 
her very humbly and modestly, 

“Come in here,’ she said, opening a door, 
“T want to see you a moment and one can’t 
stop on these crowded sidewalks.” 

Tle followed her into a store so vast and 
fine that he could do nothing but stand still 
in amazement. She carried the package toa 
counter and a young man took it and carried 
it to the back part of the store. Then she 
came back. 

“Have you been to Arcadia?” she asked, 
eagerly, a faint tremulousness in her voice, 
“and did you see Theo?” 

“T’ye not been to Arcadia, Miss Grace, 
since—sinee I was turned away,” he replied, 
in painful confusion, 

“OQ! she said, in a disappointed tone, the 
brightness fading a little out of her face. 

“Bat I have been looking all over the city 
for a week trying to find you,” he rejoined, 
“Ysaw Mr, Arthur—” 

“Arthur!” she cried, interrupting him, “O, 
thank God!” 

“f knew you would be glad to hear some- 
thing. even if it wasn’t just what you would 
like to hear of him, and so I have been trying 
to find you. You see I heard you were not 
in Arcadia just now.” 

A sudden wave of color crossed her face. 

“Toll me about Arthur, is: he in prison?” 
she asked, in a low quick voice, “Don't be 
afraid to tell me the whole truth; I have 
learned to bear hardness with composure.” 

“Arthur is free in San Francisco. The 
fellow that he had the trouble with got well, 
and that released him. But I wish you'd 
write to him, Miss Grace. I reckon he isa 
little disheartened aud—” 

“Dick, is it the old trouble?” she inter- 
rupted, sadly. 

“Yes, miss. But they said he was getting 
along splendidly ; he worked at etvil engineer- 
ing days and gave the most wonderful lectures 
eveniags—real grand and eloquent and 
learned, you know—till till I told him abont 
Winnie Lester—and—and—” 

“What did you tell him about Winnie 
Lester?” she demanded, turning sharply 
upon him. 

“About her being married, or going to be 
married to Mark Russell, and her coming to 
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New York with him to live. But I never 
thought—Miss Grace—I did not mean to do 
it. I’ve been half wild about it ever since, 
and that is what I’ve been searching so 
closely to find you for, I thought maybe if 
you wrote him a real hopeful, tender kind of 
a Ietter—not blaming him, or letting him 
know you had heard anything—” 

“Do you think this news you told him 
about Winifred Lester was the cause of his 
backsliding? you say he was doing well?” 
she asked, abruptly. 

“Yes, Iam sure it was that—I know it 
was,” he said, positively, “And as for his 
doing well, everybody in the city could tell 
you that; folks were quite wild over his 
‘genius, they called it, You'll be ‘sure and 
write to him?’ he asked, with pleading 
eagerness, his bronzed face full of a touching, 
remorseful sorrow, 

“Yes, I will write to him before I sleep,” 
she said. “Now I must go and get my work.” 

“Work?” he asked, in a tone of blank 
amazement. 

“Certainly. I work for these people, take 
sewing to do. It is my own choice,” a 
touch of the old pride in her tone, 

“But your father—” 

“J have had nosortof communication with 
him sinee last December, But we will not 
talk about it; it is nota pleasant subject,” 
a faint spasin of pain contracting her face, 

“Then you don't know about Mr. Gates’s 
marriage?” he asked. “I had a letter from 
Areatlia, and twas half fall of it.” 

This was, in his own opinion, a very adroit 
manoeuvre whereby the conversation was 
turned from what he saw was a very tender 
subject. The old vague resolve of making 
some other confession, or confidence, went 
down under that maneeuvre, 

“ANP she asked, starting. “I am heartily 
glad io hear it,” she added, after a slight 
pause. “Who is the 
Arcadia ?” 

“Tt is Miss Alicia Montgomery. They had 
a great wedding, and have set up housekeep- 
ing in grand style. Mr. Gates has bought 
Morley’s place, you see.” 

“Your work is ready, Miss Tuntington,” 
the clerk said, ina quick brisk voice. 

“Tthank you for letting me know about 
him,” she said, ina low tone. “I must leave 
you now—zood-day.” 

Miss Uuntington went over to the waiting 
clerk, and Dick Mallory plunged again into 
the hurrying, struggling tide of humanity 


lady, any one in 


that surged up and down the busy street, 

“Tam not quite ready to take this,” Miss 
Huntington said, coming up to the counter. 
“Tf you will lay it aside a short time you will 
oblige me. I will call for it.’ 

She turned and walked out with a quick 
resolute step. Her face was pale, but her 
eyes aud lips were steady. Outwardly there 
was little to show the fierce, sharp struggle 
which had been going on in her heart for the 
last few minutes. She walked quickly for 
nearly a mile, then she slackened her pace. 

© Tt must be near here—No. — east twenty- 
second strect,” she repeated, mechanically. 
“Ah, here it is.” 

She ran up the steps and rang the bell. A 
quiet lady-like woman, rather past middle 
age, came to the door, 

“Does Rev. Mark Russell board here, 
madam ?” she asked, in a tone as calm and 
even as if her heart were not beating loud 
enough, it seemed to her, to be heard above 
her voice. 

“No, he does not. Ife did, formerly, before 
his family eame. They reside at No. 19 —— 
Aventie, now.” 

“Shank you,’ Grace said, politely, and 
turned away. 

“Tis family,” she repeated, her voice falter- 
ing, “Perhaps the story is true, after all; £ 
was so sure it was not! But IT must know— 
O Arthur—Arthur, if only this hope does not 
fail!” 

A gentleman a little in advance of her, 
with a valise in his hand, stopped to look in 
at a flovist’s window. Something familiar 
about the step and poise of the head made 
her pause, Another moment and she stcp- 
ped to his side and said in a quiet tone: 

«Mr. Russell, I believe ?” 

“Miss Huntington,” he responded, prompt- 
ly, smiling and offering his hand. 

There was something inexpressibly frank 
and winning about Mark Russell. Tt was one 
of the secrets of lis popularity, I suspect. 
People may respect and reverence grave, reti- 
cent, dignified men, but they do not like 
them with that strong hearty liking that is 
own brother to love. ‘The last vestige of 
Grace Huntington’s lingering pride and 
prejudice vanished at the clasp—manly and 
firm, and honest she instinctively knew—of 
his hand. 

“JT have been hoping to meet you,” he said, 
in his easy cordial way, “because, though 
strangers, we are not in reality so, as this 
mutual recognitiun proves.” 
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“And T came out purposely to see you,” she 
snid, quietly, 

“Do you like pictures? but of course you 
do—come in.” 

Te opened the door and they walked down 
the long gallery together, till they came toa 
quiet place where there were no loiterers, 
Then he turned towards her with a bright 
encouraging smile. Ile had noticed the 
blood coming and going in ber check, and 
knew it was hard work for her to keep the 
appearance of calmness. 

“J am going to ask you a yery impertinent 
question, Mr. Russel,” she said, raising her 
eyes to his face. “Ido not ask it from any 
idle enrivsity—I know you will not think 
that. Are you married—or about to he, to 
Winifved Lester?” 

“Married to Winnie—Z?” he asked, with a 
look of surprise. No indeed, Miss Timting- 
ton. Neither Winnie nor myself ever enter- 
tained such an absurd thought. She is a 
very dear little sistor—that is all.” 

«QO, Tam so glad!” Grace eried, then 
recollected herself and blushed, Let me ex- 
plain as quickly as possible before you begin 
to entertain doubts of my sanity,” she said, 
“Yon are doubtless aware of the relations 
which have existed between Miss Lester and 
my brother Arthur, We has been led to be- 
lieve that she is married, or soon to be 
married to you. Arthur isnt just what [ 
wish he was, but LT cannot give tim up, he 
has so many virtues with his one vice, aut 
besides,” her voice faltering, “ [love hin well 
enough to forget that.” 

« Let me forestall your errand,” he said, in 
such a cordial approving tone, that the list 
shadow of her embarrassment vanished, ° Ie 
js something about Winnie 2” 

“Yes, I want she should write to him—if 
she still cares for him, of course—and T want 
you to tel) ber that Task ib as a favor to 
myself, as well as to hin.” 


&T will, Miss ITuntingtons and T shall be 
the bearer of very good news to my little girl, 
I know.” 

They walked out then, he carefully and 
adroitly turning the conversation to indifler- 
ent subjects, as the excitement burned alitule 
too brightly yet in her face. 

Grace Huntington had taken her work— 
how dreadfully heavy it seemed—from the 
store, and was hastening homeward, fearful 
that her mother had become alarmed at her 
long absence, There was a sudden block of 
carriages at one of the crossings and she was 
foreed to wait several minutes. A splendid 
span of black horses were impatiently champ- 
ing their bits, and rearing on their hind feet. 
Looking first at the horses, she glanced next 
to the colored driver swelling with im- 
portance, and then her eyes fell upoti the in- 
mates of the elegant open carriage, She felt 
the blood go back to her heart from her fico, 
leaving her feeling Oso cold and rigid; but 
her powerful self-control did not forsake her 
even when she saw the cool mocking leak on 
one face, at least. She walked across the 
street directly under the horses’ heads, her 
step proud and firm. A Jight mocking laugh 
—how well she remembered it—came back to 
her ears, and then the crowd mercifully came 
between, 

“Mother,” she said, a little hysterically, as 
soon as she had opened the door into their 
poor Kittle gloomy room, “T just saw Fred 
Monigomery, and Mr. Gates and his wife 
Alicia Montgomery. T believe the splendor 
has dazzled me, I feel dizzy.” 

She put her hand to her head, the heary 
package falling to the floor, and then with- 
out another word, sank down beside it, 

“Gracel. Grace!’ dirs. Huntington called, 
springing to her side, But the closed eyes 
and white rigid lips made no reply. 
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TIE soft June airs had crept through 

dusty streets, through narrow. lanes of 
brick and stone, and came breezily in at the 
open south window, loitering with a riotous 
delight among a cluster of pale pink rosebuds 
lying idly clasped in a white nerveless hand 
outside the counterpane, Looking from the 
flowers and the thin hand, you. saw a thin 
face, colorless, but with something .inexpres- 
sibly sweet in it, something that made you 
like to look-at- it despite its wanness and 
marks of illness, 

“ Mother,” said the white lips, with a beau- 
tiful smile, “I used to think this place was so 
dark and gloomy, but the summer has glorl- 
fied it, I believe. I don't believe any place 
will ever seom very dark to me again.” 

“No, Grace, I do not think it will, if you 
earry such an amount of sanshine in your 
heart,” the. mother said, gently. 

“But, mother, how can I help it when all 
the world is so full of it?” sho asked, quickly. 
“Tt just shines in and I cannot shut it out, 
I suppose I have been a great care and weari- 
ness to you, and you are so tired that you 
don’t feel it just as I do, who have been 
resting so long. Resting! That is just it, 
mother. It seems as if I was rested from all 
the pain, and care, and bitterness, and strifo 
of my whole past life. I suppose the finance 
question troubles you, doesn’t it, dear moth- 
er? YT don’t want it should. I am go sure 
Tle will provide.” 

“Tam not-troubled about anything, my 
daling, now. that you are spared to me,” 
Mrs. Huntington said, fondly, her eyes filling 
with quick tears. 

“T suppose I was very ill, wasn’t 1?” 

Mrs, TIuntington shuddered. “You wero 
yery near to death, ny child,” ske said. 

Grace Jay very quict with closed eyes, but 
her lips just murmured, “Though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death.” 
Then she opened her eyes, and putting one 
hand under her face, leaned on it, her head 
slightly raised. 

“Mother” she said, carnestly, “I am so 
glad I did not die, there is so much I want to 
do! I have been thinking it all over when 
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FIFTI 


you thought me asleep. Ido not mean that 
Lam going to turn reformer, or go out asa 
missfonary to a foreign jand,” sho said, with 
a faint smile; “but I am going to try to fill 
my own place in the world, bravely and 
humbly. It és something to do that, mother. 
‘Te that ruleth his own spirit is greater than 
he who taketh a city, Myr. Russell says, I 
used to think I never should forgive him; but 
IT cannot find 9 particle of the old bitterness 
in my heart, now, but O,so much pity and 
sorrow for him—~my dear father!” 

A little rap on the door, which brought a 
quick bright smile to the pale face, interrupted 
her. 

“Tknew it was you, Mr. Russell. I know 
your rap by heart,” she cried, with almost 
childish delight, as he came into the room. 

“That is because you have heard it so 
much,” he said, laughing, 

“Out of all the vagueness, and delirium, 
and unconsciousness of those terrible weeks,” 
she said, slowly, “when the world seemed 
one vast treadmill, which I was forced to 
keep in constant motion, and I was O so 
terribly, terribly weary, and faint, and dizzy 
with the work, out of all there comes to me 
one quiet pleasant sound, and that is the rap 
which heralded your coming, Mr. Russell, I 
remember of listening and waiting for it with 
a vague idea that it was the signal of rest 
and release for me. Js it any wonder I knew 
it by heart?” she asked, with a bright smile. 
“And these lovely flowers—these and all their 
beautiful predecessors—how can I find words 
to thank you for them, or express the pleas- 
ure they have given me?” 

“Pid you think I sent those?” he asked, 
quickly. 

“ZT know you did, for there is no one else 
who would do it,’ she said, confidently. 
“You know we have no acquaintances in the 
city, save yourself” : 

“But some one has done it, nevertheless, 
Miss Grace,” he replied. “TI have te disclaim 
any credit for the pleasure they have given 
you. I do not even know who did send 
them,” 

“Why, there fs positively no one to do it,” 
she said, in a perplexed tone, 
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“Bunt some one has, an argument which 
outweighs your theory,” he answered, smiling, 
Who brings them here?” 

“A boy of ten or eleven years, I should 
judge,” Mrs, Huntington replied. “A very 
dark-complexioned child, with light hair and 
Diack eyes. I noticed that particularly be- 
cause it is rather uiusual.” 

A sudden gleam of intelligence lighted his 
face, coupled with a fatutly surprised ex- 
pression. 

“Do you know him, Mr. Russell?” Grace 
asked eagerly. “You see we have so few 
friends,’ she added, a3 if apologizing for her 
curtosity. 

“T know, perhaps, 4 score of boys answer- 
ing to this general description, particularly in 
regard to the age,’ he sald, with an evasive 
laugh. “Suppose you put the police on his 
track.” ‘i 

“Now you are laughing at me, I am so 
sorry.” 

“Then I will not.” 

“J don’t mean that. I mean I am sorry 
yout did not send‘ them, for I suppose I ought 
not to receive any more, if more are sent, 
from a stranger,” she said, soberly. 

“The stranger is evidently your friend, 
and [ would not let any absurd notions of 
etiquette deprive ne of so simple and harm- 
less a pleasure, if I were you,” he replied, 
soothingly, noticing a little flush of feeling in 
her face, “Continue to receive the flowers, 
whenever they are sent, while you remain an 
invalid, and I will take care there shall be no 
unpleasant consequences, ‘There, is that 
satisfactory ?” 

“ Yes,” she sald, in a relieved tone. 

© Then we will change the subject altogeth- 
cr, I saw a friend of yours this morning, and 
he wished me to bring you this,” taking out 
a pocket diary and taking therefrom two 
fifty dollar notes. 

“Mr. Russell!” Mrs. Huntington said, a 
genial color overspreading her face, 

“0, pray don’t lay this to my charge, also,” 
he eried, hastily. “ One Mallory—Dick Mal- 
lory—who used to work for Mr, Huntington, 
at Arcadia, gave it to me, He said it be- 
Jonged to you—due in some way to Mr, Hun- 
tington—and begged you to take it as the 
payment of a just debt. The man seemed 
slightly embarrassed, and {ft struck me that 
ft was in some way a kind of conscience 
money.” 

“*®T know of nothing, unless he reproaches 
himself in tho matter of the safe robbery,” 


Mrs. Ifuntington said, thoughtfully. “Me 
was watchman at the time, and was consid- 
ered the most honest and trustworthy man 
in the establishment prior to this, I know, 
He failed in his duty then by sleeping at his 
post, but it was done without thought of 
harm coming from it, Iam sure.” 

“Mr. Russell,” Grace broke in abruptly, 
“isn’t it time for him to get the letter you 
wrote for me ?—Arthur,” 

“Yes, if it reached him directly, But your 
brother might have left the elty before that.” 

“Thave never asked you,” she said, after a 
little pause, “ did she write?” 

“Winifred wrote the day you spoke to me 
about it,” ho replied. 

There was another little pause, and then 
she said, very humbly: 

"Do you think she would be willing to 
come here to see me, Mr. Russell ?” 

“T think so—yes, Miss Tuntington, from 
the fact that she has been coaxing me every 
day since that day to let her come.” 

“And why—” 

She broke off abruptly, and a bright flush 
swept over the thin white face. “Ido not 
wonder,” she said. 

“Tdid not want her to come until I was 
sure she would be welcome,” he said, gravely. 
“My profession would excuse me, and so f 
eame in her stead.” 

‘“And she sent you? TI see now, but I 
never thought of it before.” 

“She was very anxious that I should find 
you out, and,” laughing, “1 think I was very 
willing to make the attempt. After I found 
you so fearfully i I could not stay away. 
That ts the whole history. By the way, did 
you ever know West Ingraham? Ie used to 
visit at the Morleys, in Arcadia,” 

“Yes: I met him there,” Grace answered, 
without looking up. Perhaps she was think- 
ing of the night, and how much everything 
had changed since then, herself most of all, 
for her face was very grave and thoughtful. 

“TIe was out to Arcadia, last week. Mr 
Gates has withdrawn from the business in 
which he was connected with your father. 
Ingraham thinks he has made his share out 
of it; he has bought the Morley place, and is 
besides able to retire, itscems, I don’t know 
why, but that man impresses me very un- 
pleasantly.” 

Happening to look up he saw a strange, 
pained expression on Mrs. Huntington's face. 

Instantly, like a revelation, it came clearly 
to his consclousness that in some way Gates 
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between her and her husband. But if he 
had touched a sore spot, he had done it un- 
wittingly, Ie rose to go. 

“You will bring Winifred?” Grace said, 
anxiously, 

“T will bring her to-morrow if it will not 
tire you too much.” 

“O, nothing tires me now,” she said. 

Tle took up the little weak hand, and 
Jooked smilingly down into the dark eyes, 
into which a new, sweet, earnest look had 
come of late. 

“Tsee,” he said, “you area second Sam- 
son. You look marvellously like it!” laugh- 
ing a pleasant, cheery laugh. Then giving 
the slender hand a firm encouraging pres- 

“gure, which somchow belied the lightness of 
his words, he turned and went out. 

“ Grace,” Mrs, Huntington said, “ what did 
you mean about speaking to him in regard to 
Winifred Lester’s writing—to Arthur, I sup- 
pose, of course ?” 

“O,I went up there that day, the day I 
was taken ill. Orrather I went to the ad- 
dress she gave you, and not finding him, 
started to go to his new place of residence, 
when very fortunately I met him.” 

Something in her mother’s face mae her 
pause; then she broke out abruptly, almost 
passionately: 

“T know what you are thinking of, mother; 
the little scene in the Arcadia station! Do 
you believe she will forgive me for all my 
coldness, and hardness, and pride?” 

© Yes, my dear, I know she will,” she re- 
plied, remembering the pure, gentle face of 
Winifred Lester, 

*T only hope Arthur will make himself 
worthy of her—worthy of such patient trust- 
ing faith,” Grace said, gravely. “I cast away 
my pride, but not my selfishness, then, My 
one great thought was to save him—my 
brother, Ifshe could help me, I was willing 
at last to have her doit. I feel differently 
about it now. Jam, I think, more anxious 
and eager to help him—to save him, I know 
T never loved him so deeply and tenderly as 
Ido now. I know there was never a time I 
could forgive him so feeely and fully, But I 
think now so much of her. I want her hap- 
piness made sure. I am so afraid some sor- 
row or loss will come to her life through htm.” 

She was silent a long time, lying with her 
eyes closed and her hands clasped, Mrs, 
Huntington went about the house softly, 
almost believing herself in a dream, some- 
times, It hardly seemed possible that this 


gentle, thoughtful, conscientious girl was 
her proud, passionate, queenly daughter. 
Once she stole softly up and touched her lips 
tothe white hands, Instantly they unclasped, 
and the soft arms closed about her neck. 

“My darling mother!” she said, kissing 
her fondly. 

Grace insisted on having on her clothes 
next morning, saying that she felt “nearly 
well.” So when a little past ten o’clock Rev. 
Mark Russell and Winifred Lester came, 
they found her sitting by the high narrow 
window, a little ray of sunlight falling over 
her like a vell, The excitement of expecta- 
tion had brought a faint color to her cheek, 
which was heightened by the soft bright 
crimson of her morning-dress, 

There was no scene, no tragic speech or 
action when the two girls met, but there was 
a firm close clasp of the fair hands, and a 
long earnest look in each other's eyes, Then 
Miss Lester sat down, and for a few minutes 
Mr, Russell and Mrs, Huntington did all the 
talking there was, which was not much, 
though none of them, I think, minded. 

“Tam so glad to see you, Miss Lester,” 
Grace said, by-and-by, ‘ 

“And I am so glad to come,” Winnie re- 
sponded, frankly. Then there was more 
general conversation, in which they all joined, 
but no reference was made to the past; pain- 
ful as it must be to both, it was better to 
ignore it, only Grace said, when Winifred 
rose to go; 

You must come to see me very often row. 
Try to be to me something of the patient 
and true friend you have been to Aim.” Then 
tightening her hold upon her hand, she asked, 
almost breathlessly, “You've not heard any- 
thing?” 

“Not yet; I expect to every hour,” Winnie 
replied, hopefully. “Mark says I may look 
for a letter any day, now.” She did not add 
that Mark had told her this two weeks ago, 

“And yowll let me know—” 

“The very next hour,” Winnie replied, 

“Mark,” Winifred said, enthusiastically, 
after they had reached the street, “isn’t 
Miss Huntington lovely? I never saw such 
a change in a person in all my life.” 

“A person of your extended experience, 
too?” he asked, teasingly, 

“Mark,” she added, not minding his inter- 
ruption, “wouldn’t it be splendid if you and 
Miss Huntington should fallin love? Inever 
thought 1 should wish such a thing, but I do, 
with all my heart.” 
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“ You forget about Paul,” he said, laughing 
to hide his embarrassment, for he was embar- 
rassed; he actually blushed like a gir). 

Winnie saw it, too, and said to herself, in 
alittle transport of delight, “IIe does love 
her, now!” 

After this Grace IIuntington gained rapid- 
ly, so that in a week she went to the door, 
and even stepped on the sidewalk. She was 
just turning to go in, when a step—a firm 
quick step—just behind her, caused her to 
glance back, as one involuntarily will, The 
step was close at her side, now it paused; 
then, throwing off her momentary embar- 
rassment, she turned back and held out her 
hand, 

“Twas coming to see you, Miss Iunting- 
ton,” said a pleasant musical voice; “ may I 
come in?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Ingraham,” she responded, 
and so he followed her in. 

Grace thought she had conquered the last 
remnant of her old spirit of pride, but she had 
not taken West Ingraham into the account. 
Struggle as she might, calling it weak and 
wicked, she could not help contrasting her 
last meeting with him with this. He, too, 
seemed a little constrained and embarrassed ; 
possibly he was making the same contrast; 
Grace thought he was, and tried not to feel 
humiliated and pained by it. If only she had 
known jast what was in West Ingraham’s 
mind then! 

Fortunately for the interests of conversa- 
tlon Mrs. Iuntington was not so much affect- 
ed by the presence of Mr. Ingraham as her 
daughter, and the call was, so far as talking 
was concerned, an average success. But it 
was, nevertheless, far from satisfactory to 
either Grace or West Ingraham, both being 
uncomfortably impressed with the idea that 
they had, despite themselves, appeared toa 
great disadvantage to one another. ‘This cu- 
rious hallucination affected them very nearly 
alike in another respect; each thought the 
other acquitted themsclves with new honor 
and grace. 

“T never was so stupid in my life! What 
could she have thought of me?” he said, 
angrily, to himself, as he strode back to his 
oflice on Broadway. “ But I have permission 
to call again,” he added, brightening, 

Grace, with all her new faith and strength, 
yielded to her woman’s nature and cried, just 
alittle, when her mother thought she was 
sleeping, and was going about the house on 
Siptoe to keep from waking her, 
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“We doubtless saw my embarrassment,” 
she said, “and despised me for the weakness, 
And I thought I was so brave and strong!” 





CHAPTER XIV, 

Tue soft splendor of a California, sunset 
flooded the earth and air with tender glory, 
It fell over green valleys and tinted with 
silvery rose the rippling rivers, It lighted up 
dim gorges, flushing the rugged rocks with 
soft gold, and spanning the hills with ils 
iluminated arch. It fell through lofty win- 
dows and lighted up halls and parlors like a 
sudden conflagration; and, not content, crept 
through the hovels of the poor, and like the 
love of Heaven, illimitable and impartial, de- 
scended alike upon them all, And in its 
course it touched a flushed feverish face, 
bringing it into strong relief against the som- 
bre background of a dingy room, with rough 
board floor and smoke-stained walls. 

A door opened and a man came into the 
room—a coarsely-dressed man, bronzed, and 
bearded, and grizzled, He came up and 
looked into the faco turned toward the 
sunset, 

“Well?” he said, interrogatively. 

“T don’t know, Ludden. I reckon I’m go- 
ing to die, I hope so, God knows!” he sald, 
with a sort of weary veleimence. 

“ Now sec here, comrade, you're too young 
to talk in that way; and suppos’n you have 
had bad luck, in one way and another, you 
aren’t so old but there’s a good chance for 
you yet. I got two kinds of medicine for 
you up at the city, and I reckon one or the 
other of ’em will fetch you round.” 

The sunlight slowly faded out, and then 
one saw the flushed face better. It was 
young; if was a handsome, winning face, too, 
but for the haggard look about the eyes. 
I think you recognize the bright, dark, haud- 
some face of Arthur Huntington, though, 
despite it and the hint of bitterness about 
the beardless lips. 

Tam not going to tell you the history of 
these last few weeks of his life. It is not 
pleasant; it is dark, and sad, and sorrowful 
to tell or hear. I choose rather to drop that 
chapter out of the story than to dwell upon 
it, even for the purpose of moralizing. Jam 
going to take him as I find him this evening; 
ill, disheartened, desperate, perhaps, yet with 
a faint longing in his heart for love, and ten- 
derness, and home, and purity. 

“Here's the powders, and drops, and 
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things Doctor ILubbard sent,” Ludden said, 
taking several minute packages from the ca- 
pacious pocket of his buckskin jacket, “ IIe's 
writ out the directions, and you're to take 
em to once.” 

“The directions?” Huntington asked, with 
a faint smile, reaching for the packages, 

“Darn it, no! the squills and things; you 
know what I mean, Now for the other 
stuff,” putting his hand leisurely in his pocket 
and making a great show of searching for 
something. “If you could have jest what 
you wanted, what would it be?” he asked, 
pansing, and fooking curiously in his cor- 
panion’s face, 

A sudden flush—it was not the fever now 
—reddened the dark face. : 

«Think sharp, cos I’m In a powerful hurry, 
Maybe it’s a letter, with pretty finified writin’ 
on it, and then again maybe—” 

“Tudden!? 

The voice was so sharp, and there was 
such a wild, almost insane look In the flushed 
face, that Ludden, without a word, drew two 
Ietters from his pocket and tossed them into 
his hands. <A low fierce cry burst from his 
lips, and then with eager, ravenous hands he 
tore them from their envelops, As they 
fluttered down to the rough mud-stained 
floor, one of them—the envelop, I mean—fell 
so that the light showed full upon it. It 
bore two or three postmarks, one of which 
was “Arcadia,” and the address—the original 
address, as one could plainly see—was “Ar- 
thur Huntington, Vera Craz.” 

Ludden, to substantiate his statement 
about being in a “ powerful hurry,” strode 
out as if the fate of the universe depended 
on his speed; but ouce outside the door he 
tirew himself full length on the gronnd, and 
drawing out a highly-colored clay ptpe, Icis- 
urely proceeded to make preparations for a 
smoke, 

“Tvs some confounded woman that’s at 
the bottom of it, now, you bet,” he said, ar- 
gumentatively, addressing hfs pipe for lack of 
other audience; “dern the whole caboodle 
of ’em!” 

Having thus relieved his mind he smoked 
the pipe of peace, 

It was a good half hour before Tom Lud- 
den came back into the little shanty, The 
west was faintly golden now, and the shad- 
ows had crept fn and taken possession of the 
little bare room, with its rusted stove and 
straw bunk in the corner. There was a 
sound of fierce, wild, stormy sobbing in the 


room, and Ludden, alarmed at the unexpect- 
ed effect of his “medicine,” strode hastily 
across the room. 

“Huntington, don't! come now, old fellow, 
what's the use?” he asked, with a comical 
pathos. “TIit me as hard as you like, any- 
where, but don’t, don’t take on so; dern it, 
now, don’t!” 

Huntington rose suddenly to his feet and 
grasped his hand, 

“Ludden, my good friend,” he exclaimed, 
in a hysterical voice, “ Iam the happiest man 
in California, yes, in the wide world!” 

©The devil you are~—well!” Ludden ex- 
claimed, stepping back and staring at him 
with all his might, a vague suspteton entering 
his brain that the poor fellow had gone stark, 
staring mad. He hurried to a little shelf in 
the corner and an instant after the dull fare 
of a tallow candle fell upon the scene, He 
came back a little cautiously and peered 
anxiously into his companton’s face. His 
own lighted up. 

“Derned if I don’t believe you are!” ho 
said, joyfully; “ you look like it, sure enough.” 

“Jt is a glorious truth, my kind friend,” 
Vuntington said, smiling gravely. “ Now, 
I am going to be a man again. Ludden, 
have you got a Bible in the house?” 

“A whate” 

“A Bible, I want to take the most solemn 
oath ever man took.” 

“You don’t mean a common swear?” 

“T mean an oath—a vow.” 

“ Feactly, But wont anything else do? 
I’m afraid T haven’t got the article; my libry 
ainto’ much account. But stop!” 

He hurried to a little cupboard and re- 
turned with the covers, and possibly twenty- 
five leaves, of a small cheaply-bound pocket- 
Bible. 

“Treckon this is the feller, now;” adding 
in a tone of genuine regret, “1 do wish there 
was more of it! Do you think there's 
enough to swear by? ‘You see one of them 
coalpotters give {t to me. Taint no great 
reader, and so I’ve used this along for wad- 
din’. I’m sorry enough, as it’s turned out. 
Do you think it will do?” he asked, with a 
face so full of genuine anxiety and kindliness 
that, irreverent as his use of his Bible had 
been, one felt instinctively that in the sight 
of God his heart was cleaner than many a 
man’s who reads its pages daily aud then 
goes out to cheat and oppress his fellows. 
Itis not that which gocth into a man that 
defileth or maketh clean. Itis the manner 
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of spirit and temper he {fs of, rather. Arthar 
IIuntington took the torn and mutilated 
book, with a grave earnest face, and Jaid it 
on the rough pine table, crossed his palms 
reverently upon it and said: 

“J, Arthur Iuntington, most solemnly 
swear in the sight of God, and by this book, 
never to take between my lips again, upon 
any provocation, or under any circumstances, 
one drop of any intoxicating drink of any 
kind whatever, in sickness or health, in life 
or death—so help me Heaven!” 

It was a strange picture; the bare poor 
room, with its low dingy walls, and the sol- 
emn earnest young face slightly upraised, 
the yellow flaring glare of the candle, but half 
lifting the hovering shadows in the back- 
ground, where, with head uncovered and 
arms crossed, ‘Tom Ludden stood as erect 
and motionless as a statue. But neither of 
the two men seemed to think of it as any- 
thing strange or grotesque; they were too 
much in earnest to note such things then. 

“Now get me my valise, Tom. I havo 
writing materials init, I must write to-night 
so you can send it up the first thing in tho 
morning,” Huntington said, hurriedly. 

‘After the Jetter was written and sealed the 
fictitious strength gave way, and the arins 
dropped nervously, and a gray pallor crept 
up over the dark face, and Tom Ludden 
lifted him in his arms, as one would lift 
child, aud bore him very tenderly and eare- 
fully to the little straw bunk in the corner, 

“ Poor boy! poor old feller!” he said, draw- 
ing the sleeve of his buckskin jacket lhastily 
across his eyes. 

The June days had slipped away one by 
one and still Winifred Lester had looked 
and hoped and waited in vain for an answer 
to her letter. But she never thought of get- 
Ung disheartened or losing hope, but day 
after day imagined and invented new ex- 
cuses for the delay, each of which she won- 
dered she had not thought of before, they 
were so reasonable and natural, Grace 
Huntington, with all her new faith and hope, 
felt her heart sink within her as the days 
went by and no tidings came from Arthur 
It was time now that she had an answer to 
her letter; the one Mark Russell had written 
fur her while she was yet too weak to do 
more than whisper a few broken sentences of 
love, and longing tenderness, and appeal. She 
had not Winnie's natural hopefulness, besides 
she was not yet quite well, and she tried to 
sew a little, despite her mother's remon- 


strances, and this, with the anxtety about 
Arthur, kept her back. West Ingraham, 
who had availed hiinself rather freely of the 
permission to call again—doubdtless with the 
Jaudable desire of redeeming himself~saw 
how weak the flesh was despite the willingness 
of spirit, aud got actually nervoys over it, a 
yery remarkable condition for him to be in 
since ho had frequently boasted that he 
“hadn't any nerves.” 

But one sunny July morning, quite early 
in the month, the postinan came to No. 19— 
Avenue with a satisfied look on his face. He 
had learned to read faces pretty well in the 
ten years of his peculiar experience. He 
knew all the alternating expressions of hope, 
dread, anxiety and alarm, Ie knew just ag 
well as if some one had told him that Winnie 
Lester had been expecting him to bring her 
a letter every day for the last four or five 
weeks, She always smiled brightly and 
pleasantly when he gave her the letters for 
Mr, Russell, but there was a look in the soft, 
dusky-blue eyes—not a shadow, but the 
faintest shadow of a shadow. So when a 
letter came into his hands for Miss Winifred 
Lester, superscrived in an unmistakable, 
though somewhat irregular masculine hand, 
and postmarked “San Francisco,” he felt a 
sense of unusual delight and satisfaction, 

“Tye got it at last,” he said, exultantly, 
Ie was quite sure, but when he saw the soft 
glow break over the girl’s face, and the sud- 
den light leap to her eyes at the sight of it, 
then he knew. 

West Ingraham, Esq,, called on Mrs. Lester 
on business that morning, aud found Winnie 
with the thrice-read letter in her hand, and 
some unmistakably womanly tears in her 
eyes, Mr. Ingraham, for some reason, was 
nearly as much interested, and as delighted 
as Winnie herself, which was rather siigular, 
as he did not know Arthur TWuntington, and 
never had so much as seen hin, 

*You see,’ Winnie said, with frank confi- 
dence, “Arthur never got the letter T sent 
him when he was in prison—never got any, 
only one terrible bitter one from his father 
casting him off and disowning him, till he got 
the one I wrote him in April, and then, with 
that, the old Vera Cruz letter, which was of 
no use then.” 

Of no use! Al Winnie, you never, never 
will know the wonderful power there was in 
that old letter; how its strong faith and un- 
selfish love touched the purest and tenderest 
chord in a despairing and reckless soul, and 
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roused {it to virtue, and strength, and true 
manliness, , 

Mr. Ingrabam’s business was to decline 
further action in Mrs. Lester's case, namely: 
the detection of the guilty party or parties in 
the old case of the stolen draft. Tis seemed 
a little remarkable, for of late he had been 
very sanguine of success, having, as he 
thought, obtained a clue towards the solving 
of the mystery. He now declined very firmly 
and peremptorily having anything further to 
do with it In any way. When asked the 
reason for his sudden decision, he simply 
said he had none to offer, 

“Never mind, mother,’ Winifred said, 
after he had gone, “ we don’t need the money 
now, even if we were sure of getting it, which 
we probably should not at: this late day. It 
would do no good to expose somebody’s crime 
to the world; it wouldn’t make us any hap- 
pier, and it might bring a great deal of 
wretchedness to some hearts. I’m glad the 
whole thing fs given up, for my part;” and 
with a little sigh of relief she turned again to 
her precious letter. 

“T must go up and show this to dear Grace; 
Treatly believe sho thought I shouldn't get 
any-—and such a letter as this! wont she be 
delighted?” And with a little hysterical laugh 
she ran up stairs for her hat. 

When West Ingraham left Mrs. Lester's 
he walked very hastily and very directly to 
the little alley where Mrs, Huntington and 
Grace lived. How dark and hot and stifled 
it seemed there! Ie met Mark Russell com- 
ing out the door. “TI hope he's as attentive 
to all his flock as he is to them!” he muttered 
crossly to himself, and even Russell’s genial, 
cordial greeting failed to impress him very 
much in his favor. 

There was an unmistakable blush on 
Grace’s face when he opened the door, and 
involuntarily he associated it in some way 
with Russell’s call, and “though it was none 
of his business,” he said, “he should think a 
minister would want some time to study!” 
Of course he didn’t say this aloud. Instead 
he made some very polite, if not original, re- 
marks about the weather—past, present and 
future, Then he said, rather abruptly, and 
not at all with his usual easy address: 

“Mrs, Huntington, would you consider it 
an Insult if I asked you to become my house- 
keeper?” 

Tdo not think {t was properly pride that 
sent the slow faint color to Mrs, Huntington’s 
forehead, Certainly such a position was pre- 


ferable to this way of living, but here, at least, 
she was her own mistress. Then a swift 
thought of the past eame back, and the beau- 
tiful home of elegance and affluence rose up 
before her, and the memory of her husband, 
the only man she had ever thought to keep 
house for, came back with overwhelming force. 

“Pardon me,” he sald, quickly, her evident 
pain restoring his natural gentleness and 
grace of manner, “TI see that I put the ques- 
tivn too abruptly and not at all in the proper 
form to express ny wishes. You know that 
Lam motherless, and quite aloncin the world, 
T have always been accustomed to living by 
myself, that is, keeping house, All my 
mother’s furniture, the things she used, and 
among which she lived, are in the house. It 
does not seem as if I could live without them; 
they are my companions now, My house- 
keeper, Aunt Mollie, is getting old, and is not 
able to take all the care. Of course 1 shall 
keep her with me as long as 1 live, if she lives 
as long. But I want some one else, and I 
thought possibly, more as a favor to me than 
for any other reason, you might be induced 
to come and help me out of my dificultics, 
I will try to make the situation as light and 
easy as possible for you, if you will consent.” 

“Perhaps I had better—what do you say, 
Grace?” she replied, in a hesitating way. 

“T think we had better thank Mr, Ingra- 
ham for his kind offer, and—remain where 
we are,” she said, in a quick decisive voice. 

“Tt would be easier for you, dear,” Mrs, 
TIuntington said, evidently rather inclining 
to the proposition now she had had time to 
think of it. 

“You forget that Iam not going to seek 
the easy paths of life in the future,” she said, 
with a smile. “Iam going to follow your 
brave example, Mr. Ingraham, and fight my 
way to fame, I confidently expect that I 
shall astonish you all some day with the sud- 
den display of talents no one ever dreamed 
me possessed of.” 

There was a pretty wavering color in her 
cheeks, and her eyes glowed, and altogether 
she looked more like the beautiful Grace 
Huntington of the picture he had brought 
home with him from Arcadia almost a year 
ago, than he had ever seen her since. 

“But you can cultivate those wonderful 
talents there,” he said, quickly, “and have 
the benefit of my experience besides. Come, 
Miss Huntington, I see it all depends on you, 
Begin your new work by taking pity on the 
desolate and helpless.” 
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She laughed, and even blushed faintly, 
though he did not see it, but she shook her 
head. 

“No, Mr. Ingraham,” she said, “I cannot 
Jet you turn me aside by your specions argu- 
ments, eloquent as they are, Iam very posi- 
tive that it is best for us to stay here. I will, 
however, in return for your generous and 
friendly offer, tell you that I have already de- 
chled upon a course which will be, I think, 
satisfactory and pleasant. Mr. Rassell has 
obtained for me the position of organist in 
the church where he preaches. Miss De- 
Lamarche, the present incumbent, is to be 
married and leave the city in a few weeks 
and [ ean have ner place.” 

“Tam very glad for you,” he said, in a 
slightly constrained voice, “and since the 
matter is decided it is no use for me to waste 
my ‘eloquence’ longer}? and wishing them 
good-morning he took his hat and went out, 

“Tf Mark Russell had asked her to be his 
Jaundress, she would have accepted with tears 
of delight,” he said, savagely, as he walked off. 

“Grace, dear, I fear Mr. Ingraham was 
wounded by our refusal,” Mrs. Huntington 
said, gently. “Te was an old friend of your 
father’s, and he has been very delicate and 
considerate of our feelings in all things. I 
fear wo have been almost rude in return.” 

To all of which Graco replied only by 
breaking fito an uncontrollable fit of weeping. 





CHAPTER XY. 


Mr. Russert. had been to Fonda again on 
exchange. Evidently there was a very warm 
friendship existing between himself and Mr. 
Gifford, the Fonda minister, Notwithstanding 
the distance this was the third time they had 
exchanged since the previous autumn, But 
it is natural to suppose a conntry minister 
should like to get into the city, and a city 
minister into the country sometimes, varicty 
being both profitable and pleasant. Of 
course New York offered some very fine at- 
tractions to Mr. Gifford, and Fonda, in Mr. 
Russell's opinion, was the original garden of 
Eden, revised and improved. But all this 
was nothing to do with the story he heard 
there, and which he came with at once to 
Mrs. Huntington and her daughter, even be- 
fore he went to his own home, Grace, who 
jad “learned his face by heart,’ as she 
laughingly told him, saw that something not 
perfectly pleasant was on his mind, and 
waited in a sort of vague suspense for him to 


make it known. Jer first thought was that 
Theo was ill—perbaps dead, 

“T thought,” he began, at once the ordinary 
greetings were exchanged, “perhaps I had 
better run in and tell you about Mr. Hun- 
tington.” 

“Richard! what—what tg it?” interrupted 
Mrs, Huntington, growing suddenly pale. 

“Mr. Huntington is bankrupt,” he an- 
swered, as briefly as possible, seeing the alarm 
in her face. 

“QO,” in a tone of intense relief. 

“Mr, Gates withdrew from the business 
some time since upon what terns no one 
knows, as Mr. Huntington was always very 
reticent concerning his business affairs,” he 
resumed. “People think, however, that the 
business has been running back for . year or 
more,” 

“But where ishe? He has not lost all— 
he has still Chestnut Villae”’ she asked, 
anxiously. 

“Chestnut Villa is in the hands of the 
ereditors, aud will be sold at auction as soon 
as affairs can be settled. The property will 
pay about seventy per cent, it is calculated. 
There was quite an excitement in the neigh- 
borhood, people being greatly astonished at 
the failure, supposing such a thing one of the 
impossibilities.” 

“Where {fs father and Theo, Mr. Russell?” 
Grace asked, in a low quick voice. 

“T was unable to learn, though I went up 
there on purpose to find out. He seemed 
very much broken with the trouble, and has 
hardly been seen since he gave things up, I 
was told. Some safd he had gone back into 
the country with the boy. And by the way, 
the boy is grown well and strong now, one of 
the old servants from Chestnut Villa told me. 

© Thank Heaven!” she responded, fervently. 

“And now I must go,” he said, rising, “I 
thought I had better tell you this, though 
perhaps, really, it does not affect you. If 
there is any way I can help or advise you, do 
not hesitate to call on me.” 

There was alittle moment of silence after 
Mr. Russell left them, both sitting with folded 
hands and grave downcast faces, Presently 
Mrs, Huntington looked up with a faint 
smile, 

“Grace, dear, Iam going to him; he can- 
not do more than repulse me, and if, by any 
possibitity—O Grace! if only he will let me 
love and help him!” her face lighting up with 
a soft glow. 

Grace did not spenk, she rose up and came 
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softly behind her mother’s chair, and putting 
her arms about her neck kissed her forehead, 

At first Grace thought she would go with 
her mother, but then she remembered their 
poverty, Ais as well as theirs. It would be 
better for her to stay and keep her place, and 
the home, such as it was, for possibly he 
might have to depend on them yet; at any 
rate Theo must come, and that was one more 
to provide for, but such a privilege as it 
would be! 

In these few days of consultation and prepa- 
ration, the friendship and counsel of Mark 
Russell were invaluable. Insensibly they 
Jeaned on and rested in his judgment, and 
Winnie, watching and noting it, sald: 

“Tam so glad, it will be just what I most 
wished.” 

This pretty Winnie of ours was superlative- 
ly happy in these days. The postman began 
to think that the matter was in danger of 
being overdone when he had delivered tho 
sixth of those San Francisco letters and it 
only September, little more than two months 
since the first one came. 

Of course Grace had long ago recetved the 
answer to her letter, and a brave, penitent, 
hopeful one it was. She had written him 
herself’ since, this time not by proxy, a long, 
tender, encouraging letter, telling him in it 
something of the trouble that had come to 
them, but making it as light as she could, and 
trying to make excuses for her father, while 
blaining his harshness somewhat. 

Mrs. Huntington stood before the little 
mirror tying on her bonnet. A slant beam 
of September sunshine, shimmering and 
tender, fell through the high narrow window, 
and rested upon her lair. It softened and 
brightened tt, and lent a warm glow to the 
face below. A faint smile, and a fainter 
lush came into itthen. She was thinking— 
a vain, and weak, ‘and foolish thought, per- 
haps you will say—had she changed much? 
and had she grown old, and plain, and unat- 
tractive since he had seen her? She remem- 
hered, though it was more than twenty years 
ago, that he had once called her “beautiful, 
the most beautiful woman in the world.” 

Perhaps I have not good taste, but I think 
that at this moment she was more beautiful 
than she ever was in her life before. Not 
outwardly, perhaps, but In all the elements 
of true, enduring, immortal beauty. 

After she had gone Grace sat down to her 
Sewing, not feeling lonely as she had ex- 
pected, for her heart and brain were so full 


of fond hopes and pleasant plans, She was 
singing softly to herself a pretty air from the 
Jast Sabbath’s service. She had succeeded 
admirably so far in lier new labors, and the 
salary she was to receive would keep them 
very comfortably without taking more sewing 
from the shops. Mr. Russell thought he 
could get her a dozen scholars in French 
among his parishfoners, and that would take 
up her time sufficiently. She paused sud- 
denly in both thought and music and listened. 
It was repeated, a low, hesitating knock at 
the inner door, She opened it hastily, and a 
woman, looking pale and ill, stood revealed. 

“You do not know me, Miss Huntington ?” 
she sald. 

“Mrs, Orley?? Grace exclaimed. “Come 
in; I did not know you at first; you are not 
well, I think?” she said, putting out a chair. 

The woman gave a hurled, scrutinizing 
glance about the room. 

“You live here?” she asked. 

“Certainly,” 

“And your mother?” 

“We live together, Mrs. Orley, of course,” 
Grace answered, quietly. “My wother is 
not in though, now.” 

A faint look of relief crossed the woman’s 
face, 

“Tm glad,” she said. 

Grace looked at her curiously; there was a 
visible excitement in the pale face, and the 
thin lips twitched convulsively. 

© One doesn’t like a large audience at tho 
confessional,” she said, with a hollow laugh. 

A violent cough convulsed her for several 
minutes, and Grace untied her bonnet, and 
brought her a glass of water. 

“T have come here to make @ revelation 
which I cannot carry on tmy conscience 
another day!” she said, with startling vele- 
mence, as soon as she recovered her breath. 

“Js it anything about my father, or Theo?” 
Grace cried, leaning eagerly forward. 

“Tes about your mother, girl; but don’t in- 
terrupt me, Tam ina hurry, I tell you! It's 
time I was in a hurry now I’m dying. Well! 
You know the cause of the tronble between 
your father and mother was a previous mar- 
riage of hers. Now what else do you know 
about it? How much has she told you?” 

“My mother has sald very Httle to me 
about this former marriage of hers,’ Grace 
replied, with evident reluctance, 

“Tell me, Grace Huntington,” she almost 
commanded. “I know all, bué I want to 
know what she believes.” 
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“My mother said once that this man—Ven- 
ner I think his name was.” 

“Yes, Venner—Luke Venner—go, on.” 

“Whom she supposed was her husband,” 
Grace continued, “ was not so, and he taunted 
her with it, and otherwise abused her, I 
think, though she said very little of him, 
The subject was very painful, and we never 
have mentioned it since between us.” 

“Then he told’ the trath once with all his 
treachery and falsehood!” she said, fiercely, 
“Jie said he told her she was not his wife—” 

“ But was she 2?” Grace interrupted, breath- 
lessly, her face catching something of the ex- 
citement that burned in her companion’s. 

“Amy Clive was married to Luke Venner 
truly and lawfully, but "twas a doubtful 
honor,” she said, with a faint sneer. “You 
see Luke and his half brother, Edmund, be- 
longed to that class of rich young men with- 
out money. ‘They had the reputation of being 
yich, I mean, ‘Their father-—or fathers, they 
had two—had it before them, and they 
brought them up to idleness and all low in- 
dulgences, But they stood high in the com- 
munity—that is, they were received into 
“good society—? which means always 
wealthy society, without the least regard to 
its “ goodness 3” a saint couldn't get into it if 
he tried a lifetime without a golden key— 
they, especially Luke, tho other was much 
younger, were noticed and petted by honor- 
able, pure-minded women—it doesn’t seem 
reasonable, does it? But it’s done now, every 
day, all over the land. Well, this Luke Ven- 
ner not only drank and gambled, and kept 
disreputable company of both sexes, but he 
was cruel and treacherous as death. 

“T don’t think your mother knew any of 
these things, for she was a stranger, and I 
have heard that her father, who thought the 
Venners were rich, rather forced her into 
the marriage, She was very young, not more 
than sixteen when she came to Morgan, 
Thauke Venner's wife. Tow I hated her the 
first time I saw her! Perhaps you don’t 
guess who, or rather what I was, I can’t 
plead ignorance for my folly; I knew Luke 
Venner'’s whole life; but the man had the 
face of an angel, and the tongue of one, too, 
when he chose, and I was a poor girl, the 
daughter of his father’s gardener, and I was 
young and silly, and thought it an honor to 
be noticed and made of by him—one of the 
aristocracy, a3 they called themselves. Of 
course you know the end of it all; it’s not a 
yery new or original story. 


“J did not speak to Luke Venuer for a 
year after he was married—not until alter 
their child was born, Then he met mie one 
night and insisted on walking home with 
me. 1 begged him to leave me, for I was not 
only afraid of him but of myself. For, with 
all his weakness and wickedness, J loved Luke 
Venner better than my own soul. Well, there 
was but one ending to this, also, as you may 
well know. For three years this sort of thing 
went on and she knew it, and bore it. Then 
she revolted, and he laughed at her—he told 
me this himself—and told her I was his wife, 
that he had married me @ year before he ever 
saw her, and to fill up the measure of his 
iniquity, forged a marriage certificate to that 
effect and held it before her eyes, He camo 
over to see me, and told me of it between 
bursts of fiendish merriment. He had his 
little child with him; be used to bring him 
there to torment her. When they went 
home she was not in the house—she never 
came into it again! 

“Tle took the child and carried it to his 
unele and started in pursuit of her, but 
Heaven had borne with him long enough, 
and vengeance deseended upon him. Te 
was thrown from a earriage under the wheels 
of another and horribly mangled, but he 
lived six months, growing distorted, and 
suffering terrible tortures. The uncle 
adopted the boy, giving him hisname. But 
he moved away from Morgan, and died soon 
after, and the child too, I heard. 

“J never knew what became of Amy Ven- 
ner, not for more than twenty years, and 
then Luke’s brother Edmund came to me 
and wanted me to go and take care of her 
child.” 

“And this ‘Edmund’? was Mr. Edmund 
Gates?” Grace asked, breathlessly, the 
thought coming to her with such suddenness 
that it made her brain reel. 

“Yes, Edmund Gates was Luke Venner’s 
half brother. Mrs, Venner married in six 
months after her husband's death and when 
Luke was ten years old, and Edmund was 
the son of this second marriage. But I did 
not know the cause of the trouble between 
your father and mother when I came there, 
if I had T would have told the whole story 
then. Iwas 8 poor woman, my husband— 
for I married after Venner died—had died, 
leaving me two sickly girls who were not as 
bright and smart as other girls, and I knew 
they never could provide for themselves, for 
nobody likes to have such girls round; be- 
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sides they were as feeble in body as in mind, 
Edmund Gates came to me and asked me to 
come there and ‘help him, that fs what he 
said. He offered to support the girls at home 
if 1 would come, besides the wages Mr. Hun- 
tington would pay me, and I very gladly ac- 
cepted his offer. I never knew ‘until the 
day he and Mr. Huntington had some words 
and dissolved partnerships, that your mother’s 
previons marriage and desertion of her hus- 
band had been the cause of the separation 
between her and Mr. Huntington. Then he 
tot me—Edmund I mean—toeld me in his 
smooth, quiet, irritating way, so like Luke's, 
adding that it was ‘no use for mo to repent, 
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now, for it was too late. He had accomplished 
the purpose he had sworn to accomplish be- 
side the tortured body of his brother—the 
ruin of Amy Clive and the man she married? 
I couldn’t etay in the house after that, and I 
went back to my poor girls, and I don’t know 
as Tam sorry, they are both dead now; died 
in one week of fever. I took it, and it left 
me as you see. I shall not be away from 
them long, and they may not be simple there. 
I wrote all that I have told you and sent it 
to your father three days ago. I hope to 
undo a little of the wrong I have helped do— 
do you think He will take it into the 
account?” shu asked, eagerly. 
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BY MRS, R. B. EDSON, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


we INGRAHAM, Esq, sat in his 
Office in a rather disagreeable frame of 
mind, There was no apparent reason for 
this mental disturbance that one’ could sec, 
Te had more business than he could well at- 
tend to; he was in perfect physical health; 
his finances were in the most satisfactory con- 
dition, and his fame was spreading itself like 
®& green bay-tree. And yet he was in the 
dumps. Iam sorry to record it, because he 
was such a grand specimen of an earnest, 
upright, pure-hearted man. So strong, too; 
so impregnable against temptation, so fearless 
and energetic in whatever he undertook, 
But it ts always my fortune to have my 
heroes go back on me, and after I have been 
toa good deal of trouble to set forth their 
virtues and manifest perfection, to do some- 
thing which proves them only a piece of the 
common clay, after all. It israther annoying, 
not to say disheartening. 

Mr. Ingraham had taken a violent and un- 
reasonable antipathy to the Rey. Mr. Russell, 
He “wondered what people saw so very at- 
tractive in the man—everyboidy seemed to 
put themselves out to praise him up to him 
lately—and as for his preaching, he thought 
it altogether too emotional, not to say sensa- 
tional "—and everybody knows what an over- 
whelming term of reproach that lattor word 
has got to be. : 

Tle was led into this train of thought be- 
cause he had-met a few hours before Mr, 
Russell and Mrs, Huntington riding in a 
coach. He didn’t see her, but of course Mrs, 
Huntington’s daugliter was there also. Ie 
wondered if he took all his lady parishioners 
out driving, and was generally as assiduous 
in his attentions as he was to thei, A low 
light rap interrupted these pleasant ‘re- 
flections, and brought him to his feet, Ie 
opened the door-yery promptly; he never 
made his callers wait under a pretence of 
being so immersed ii business that he didn’t 
hear till they repeated their summons three 
or four times, 

“@ood-afternoon, Mr. Ingraham?!” said a 
quiet, ladylike voice, and one of. those abom- 
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inable brown masks known by the general 
name of veils, which make all women’s faces 
look like bronze casts, was thrown aside, and 
revealed, greatly to his astonishment, not to 
mention any other emotion, the beautiful, 
brilliant face of Grace Huntington. 

“Miss Huntington!’ he exclaimed; then 
he wheeled out a chair and tried to look un- 
concerned and indifferent, and to appear so, 
in which attempt he failed most lamentably. 
I think Grace saw it, and maybe took a sort 
of malicious pleasure in it. Something cer- 
tainly brought a sudden pleasant light to her 
eyes which was not there when she came in. 

“Mr. Ingraham,” she began at once, “can 
you give me your professional attention for 4 
short time?” 
~ “With pleasure,” he responded, with per- 
haps a little unnecessary fervor. 

“Thave come to you in this matter because 
you were my father’s friend,” she said, “ and 
because I did not like to go to a stranger 
with what may be only fancies,: You kuow, 
of course, of my father’s insolveney ?” 

“What! You surprise me, Miss Hunting- 
ton. Can it be possible that this is true?” he 
asked, in astonishment: 

“Yes, everything has been given up, and 
Chestnut Villa is in the hands of the 
creditors ”—a slight flush rising to her-fore- 
head as she went on. “I want to go back to 
the time Mr, Gates entered into the business. 
Up to that time everything was favorable so 
faras I know. I-think it was-three months 
after this when I overheard my father and 
Mr. Gates talking of embarrassments, Shortly 
Mr.Gates went South, found things Ina very 
unsatisfactory condition, was compelled to 
sacrifice largely, and’ closed up the business. 
The night after he returned with the money 
he had been able to get out -of this very di- 
lapidated business, the safe was broken open 
and robbed of every dollar in it, and some 
besides,” 

“T see,” he said, with an approving nod. 
His professional interest was roused, and his 
embarrassment was rapidly disappearing. 

“Then,” she resumed, coloring slightly, 
“Mr, Gates proposed marriage to me. My - 
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refusal angered him, and he left me with an 
implied threat I did not then understand. 
J soon learned his meaning, however, He 
knew of my mother's preyious marriage, aud 
that she deserted her husband. He went to 
my father and told him the story, making it 
appear as he chose, and intimating that the 
man was yet living. You know something of 
my father’s pride and passionate, implacable 
temper. I will notdwell upon this portion of 
tue story, since yor know how it resutted, 
Something like two months ago Mr. Gates 
withdrew from the business, ay you know, 
He had previously married Miss Montgomery 
and bought your cousin’s estate.” 

“Why haven’t you put this matter into 
some one’s hands before this?” he inter- 
rupted, excitedly, rising and pacing the floor, 

“You forget the relations existing between 
us,” sho said, in a low pained voice, “and 
only Ais misfortune impels me to do {ft now.” 

“Pardon me for speaking so thoughtlessly,” 
ho sald, in a tono of regret and sympathy. 
« Besides, my action before the failure would 
have been premature.” 

“And today, since my mother’s de- 
parturc—” 

He looked up questioningly. 

«She has gono to him,” sho said, quictly, 
‘Since she left a woman came to me witha 
story which {s not pleasant for me to tell, but 
J suppose it is necessary, in order for you to 
thoroughly understand the case.” 

Then, as briefly and delicately as possible, 
she repeated the plece of history Mrs, Orley 
had revealed to her. 

“T had no ono to advise me,” she said, 
when she had closed the recital, “and I 
thought perhaps, as he was an old acquaint- 
ance you might—be—be—” 

“What, my dear Miss Huntington?” ha 
asked, kindly, coming and standing bofore 
her. : 
“Willing to wndertake this case,’ sha 
replied, faintly. 

“With all my heart!” ho responded, with 
such fervent sincerity that ono could not 
doubt. “You are sure you have told me 
everything you know having any bearing on 
the matter?” ho said, thoughtfully. 

* Unies it is the conduct of Dick Mallory,” 
she said, hesitatingly. “I presume that fg 
only my fancy, Ihave thought about this so 
much,” smiling just a little wearily. 

® Leave it all with me. now—let mo do tho 
thinking,” he said, cagerly; “you have borne 
tog much already,”. 


“I think I will,’ she answered, feeling a 
sudden sense of delight and security in this 
resting and leaning on his greater strength. 
“But about Mallory.. He was, as perhaps 
you remember, the watchman in the building 
at the time of the robbery, and was discharged 
at ounce by my father for neglect of duty. 
Last June Mallory sent to us, by Mr. Russell, 
the sum of one hundred dollars, saying it was 
a debt he owed to my father. Now 1 know 
father never loaned money to his men, aud - 
though I have no thonght Dick committed 
the robbery, it has occurred to me that possi- 
bly he might have known or suspected who 
did do it, particularly if it was Gates.” 

“Miss Huntington, you should join the 
profession at once!” he declared, with such 
very evident admiration—professtonal, of 
course—that Grace for the first time lost her 
composure and blushed vividly, 

“Now, where can I find this Mallory, do 
you think? Ishe at Arcadia?” ho asked. 

“No, I think not, but Katio Leeds is,” sho 
said, with a laugh. : 

“Abt” he said, laughing also, “I think I 
comprehend, Well, I don’t see why.I cannot 
go up to Arcadia at once—say to-night, The 
train which leaves at half past four will be in 
Albany before miduight. That will give we 
a night’s sleep, aud a chance for the first train 
for Arcadia in the morning, with the enticing 
prospect of an early interview with Miss 
Leeds as an inspiration. What do you say— 
shall I do 80?” 

“Tam going to leave everything to you,” 
she sald, with such 9 beautiful confiding 
smile that West Ingraham was lifted to the 
soventh heaven—a heaven from which Mark 
Russell; ministor though he was, was shut 
out and utterly forgotten. 

Thave a strong suspicion that Mr, Ingra- 
ham was {fn love; has such a thought oc- 
ered to you, render? He certainly exhibits 
gome of the admitted symptoms in such cases 
made and provided. Alas! another ovidence 
that my hero is only human. 

Mrs. Huntington stood by the window ot 
the ladies’ room in the Albany railway station, 
waiting for the morning train for Arcadia, 
when West Ingraham passed the door, saw 
her, turned hastily and came in, 

“How happens it you are here?” he asked. 
“T thought you took the morning train from 
the city yesterday,” 

“T did, but we were delayed by an accldent 
happening to a freight train in advance of us, 
and did not reach here until dark, and se I, , 
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being very tired, waited for daylight, Are 
you going to Arcadia, Mr. Ingraham ?” 

«Yes, Iam going with you, if you will let 
me. Perhaps I can be of some assistance to 
you, 894 I wish to seo Mr. Huntington.” 

« You know—” 

«J know all about it, my dear Mrs, Hun- 
tington,” he interrupted, gently. “Your 
daughter told me. . I saw her yesterday.” 

Mr. Ingraham went with her into the car, 
but When she was seated he said: 

«§ Wave a Matic business to attend to, 1 will 
be in by-and-byy” thuedelleately taking him- 
self off, lest his presence might in some way 
embarrass her at a time when she needed, he 
felt, the tenderest consideration. 

gust before they reached Arcadia he came 
in and sat down by hor, 

« You will want a close carriage,” he said; 
jt will be pleasanter for you.” 

«hank you for the suggestion; yes,” sho 
replicd, with a grateful look, 

«will got it for yous yon need haye no 
care about it, And now shall I go with you, 
or do You prefer going alone? Do not hesi- 
tate about telling me. If you would like to 
havo m6 take the responsibility of all inquiries, 
and s¢ forth, Lull gladly doit, if you world 
feel more at ease without me, Lwill leare-jon 
after seeing you.in the carriage.” 

«J should like to have you help me find 
Mr, Huntington, I shrink so from seeing 
these people, but IE don’t know ‘how he 
will receive me,” she said, in an agitated tone, 
« and I would rather—” 

“pfy dear madam, you did not suppose I 
intended intruding myself at your meeting, I 
hope. It would-be an unpardonable rudeness 
in me to doso. I only wish to know where 
Mr, Jiuntington is, I am not ready for my 
business with him yet.” 

«y shall not forget your kindness, Mr. 
Ingraham,” she said, in a choked yotce, 

Tn a low wood-colored farmhouse, with 
smal old-fashioned windows, and bare white 
floors and smoke-atatned walls, in a low rush- 
bottomed chair, by the kitchen fire, sat 
Richard Huntington, his arms crossed list- 
lessly on his breast, and his eyes downcast, 
with a dveary, hopeless look in their gray 
depths. ; 

“papa,” said a childish voice, with a little 
trill of excitement in it, “there's a covered 
carriage Coming right up under the windows, 
You don’t suppose it’s my mamma and Gracie 
come back again, do you? 0, if only it 
wasp? the soft eyes flashing with delight. 


“Hush, my boy,” was the reply, “ No, no, 
I dowt deserve that,” he added, as if to 
himself, 

There was s sudden round of carriage 
wheels and ‘Theo ran towards the window, 

“Why, ithas gone back again, papal” he 
exclaimed, in a surprised, disappointed tone. 
But just then the door slowly opened. Theo 
turned quickly, his face flushed, and with a 
jittle hysterical “OQ mamma!’ he sprang 
across the floor. 

Richard Huntington vose stowly to his feet, 
yembling in every limb. The sunshine came 
through the small high windows and fell full 
npon him. O, how old, and wan, and haggard 
ne looked! He lifted his eyes in a weak, 
opeless way to the face of the handsome 
fresh-looking woman who stood just inside 
the door, her cheeks flushed, hor eyes shining, 
polding her boy to her heart. é 

Now come to papa,” Theo cried, suddenly 
unelasping his arms, “You sco papa isn’t 
very well,” he added, with a touch of the old 
gravity in his face. 

“Richard,” she said, “may J? Is there 
any Welcome in your heart for mo?” 

“You don’t mean that you would come 
pack to me now, Amy?” he asked, tneredu- 
youaly, but nevertheless leaning eagerly for- 
ward for her answer, the muscles about -his 
mouth twitching convulsively, 

“Now—any time when you will let me; 
any time when you will take me back,” she 
gald, pantingly, 

“But I-am ruined—I am penniless; I 
paven’t even a roof of my own to cover my 
head.” 

“That is how I dared come, Richard. I 
thought maybe you would take my love, now 
you had lost. all the rest,” she said, gently. 

“Amy, you don’t mean to tell me you love 

emo after all this?” he cried, a sudden glow 
overspreading his face, and something of tho 
ght Gre leaping to the pray oyes, 

« Richard, I have never ceased to love you 
for 4 single instant—I could not!” 

She looked up; he held out:his arms, 

“Y don't deserve it,” he said, brokenly. 
hon he strained her to his bosom with a 
sudden, wild, passionate. force, and then. as 
auddenly his arms relaxed, and he sank back 
into his chair, his face deathly in its 
qhiteness, 

«O Richard! my dear husband, you are 
weak and ill; why did you not send for me?”. 
sho cried, bending over him in swift alarm. 

“Send for you? O my wife—if only I had 
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* dared! I thought you hated me—why didn’t 
you? Pidn't I give you cause enough?” he 
asked, almost sharply. 

“No,” she said, with a beautiful smile, 
“there never could be cause enough for 
that!” 

“Don’t!? he erled. “I cannot bear it— 
these coals of fire. Amy, I know it all, now, 
the story I would not listen to when you im- 
plored me to hear you. She wrote it all to 
me—all you didn’t know as well.” 

“Pho wrote it to you, Richard?” she 
asked, faintly; “not his wife, not Luke 
Venner’s wife 2” 

“And don’t you know yet?” he asked, 
wonderingly. “It was you who was Venner’s 
wife. He only told you that story to torture 
you.” 

“But, Richard, he not only told me so, but 
he showed me his marriage certificate, and it 
was dated more than a year previous to mine, 
which he said one of his friends made out at 
his request, to hoodwink my father. Ifow 
fervently I thanked God then, ke was not alive 
to know of my disgrace.” 

Mr. Huntington took a erumpled and 
stained letter from his breast-pocket and put 
it in her hands, 

“The Margaret Gardner you used to know, 
and the Mrs. Orley who kept house for me, 
are one and the same,and she sent me that,’ 
he said, “Thank Heaven the reading will 
bring you relief, instead of bitter remorse, as 
it has brought me.” 

He sat and watched her changing face as 
she read, Saw the soft glow steal into her 
cheeks, and an unconscious pride light up 
her dark eyes. 

“And this is the pure, delicate, loving spirit 
T crushed with the iron heel of my anger and 
pride”? he said, under his breath, “and J, 
what I was~what Lam!” afaint groan break’ 
ing from his Yips. But she did not hear, for 
just then she dropped the letter with a little 
ery of joy. 

“Thank God! thank God! At Tast I can 
Jook the world in the face without a blush— 
my reputation is no longer at stake! O 
Richard! if you could know how I have suf-* 
fered all these years; haunted with a perpet- 
al fear of discovery—not of my sin, but of 
my misfortune, fearing the world’s scorn and 
disbelief, feaving, most of all, yours, my hus- 
band. Tama free woman at last! There ts 
no stain on my name; and, Richard, I do not 
come to you now begging for’a place in your 
heart and by your side; I comeand take It as 
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my right, and I will not be cast off. Tence- 
forth, under all circumstances, I shall keep 
boldly at my post.” 

She stood erect, her eyes soft yet flashing, 
a very queen of a woman, the barrenness and 
poverty of her surroundings detracting 
nothing from her innate royalty of spirit and 
Dearing. 

«But if I were unworthy, or even guilty, 
would you stay by me then?” he asked, with 
strange sudden eagerness, looking wistfully 
in her face. 

“Nothing but death can ever separate mo 
from you,” she said, solemnly, 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Wuen West Ingraham left Mrs. TWunting- 
ton at the farmhouse he bade the driver take 
him at onee to the residence of Katie Leeds, 
Ife found that young lady engaged in the 
praiseworthy occupation of cleaning the 
pantry. I doubt if she was particularly glad 
to see him at just that time. I doubt if any 
woman ever Is greatly delighted with callers 
under such circumstances, even if tt be the 
handsomest and most fascinating man 
imaginable; or if she very fully apprectated 
the politeness and suavity of hia manner. I 
Incline to the opinion that she was thinking 
a great deal more of her soiled and unbecom- 
ing dress, uncombed hair, and water-soaked 
hands, than of anything about Mr, Ingraham’s 
looks or manners, 

Gentlemen calling on their fair friends at 
unseasonable hours will please make a note, 
Don’t repeat that stale nonsense about a 
“Jady’s being always at her ease, and self- 
possessed under any circumstances.” I don't 
believe the woman has yet been born who 
ean sit down in her “old gown,” her hair 
twisted up in a “pug,” her hands like over- 
grown Wrinkled marrowfats, with a deelded 
parboiled feeling about them, and feel, or ap- 
pear, a3 well as if she was dressed up in her 
double-skirted, ruffled taffeta (which she 
knows is becoming), with a bow at the throat, 
and her bairin “erimps.” IT wouldn’t believe 
such an unreasonable thing if I said it myself. 

But Katie, as I think I have previously 
mentioned, had a very decided weakness for 
young Dick Mallory. And so when Mr. 
Ingraham began to talk about him she rather 
forgot about the rent in the side of her shoo 
which she had been trying to keep out of 
sight under her skirts, and listened with a 
pleased face while that gentleman called him 
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"a fine young fellow,” gud when he inquired, 
very carelessly, where he was now—that is, if 
she had heard lately, she replied very 
promptly that Dick was at Syracuse, and that 
he was “doing tiptop.”” He expressed great 
satisfaction, saying that he used to Know 
him, and he thought of getting him to doa 
little job for him if he wasu’t engaged. Pos- 
sibly he might take a ran out to see him. 
That was all, he wouldu’t detain her longer, 
Lut would mention to Dick, if he saw him, 
that he had called on her, Then he tatked a 
moment about the weather, the news of the 
neighborhood, ete., and took his departure. 

That same evening he was closeted with 
Dick Mallory at his voarding-house in 
Syracuse for two hours. 

“T will send you word when I am ready for 
you, and you will come at once to Areatia,” 
he satd, when they stood together on the 
doorstep at parting, 

“That I will,” was the quick response, 
“Tm ready to bear my part of the blame; I’ve 
been a cowardly scoundrel not todo so before. 
But I'll do all I can to make up.” 

The next day Mr. Ingraham, instead of re- 
turning to Arcadia, or yet to New York, took 
some of the connecting central routes and 
went down to Reading, and from there to 
Williamsport. Two days afterwards he 
arrived In New York, and went at once to 
see Grace Huntington, even before going to 
his own house, where Aunt Mollie was ju a 
fever of anxiety lest “something had happen- 
ed to Mr. West,” which was, by the way, a 
chronic difficulty with the simple-hearted old 
lady when her idol was out of her sight. 

Grace had been In a fever of expectation 
for eight-and-forty hours. She hadn't slept 
nor ate a great deal in the time, and her 
pulses were going at a fearful rate. She had 
received a despatch from her mother, 9 
simple “all 4s satisfactory, save your father’s 
health, which is delicate.” 

Sho felt as if she could not stay away from 
him, but she must wait for Mr. Ingraham, 
and be governed something by this business. 
Perhaps she ought not to have undertaken it 
without first consulting her father; perhaps 
he did not want the business looked into, 
maybe his name would suffer as well as 
Gates’s. But, then, Mr. Ingraham knew, and 
his fudgment was reliable. She always came 
back to this; it was the anchor to which she 
clung in those long hours of anxiety, uncer- 
tainty and suspense, She had not told either 
Winnie or Mr, Russell, though she had seen 
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them both during the time. Somehow she 
shrank from telling any one but him of this, 
It was a sort of confidence between them. 
She was thinking of it in that light, a faint 
flutter of gratification in her heart, and a soft 
smile Just curving the rich crimson of her 
lips, when he came. I think he suspected 
she was glad to see him, for he held her 
hands and looked down into her eyes, which 
conduct mere business relations didn’t exactly 
demand. 

“Well?” Grace said. “You see how 
curious Iam; pray have the mercy to relieve 
my suspense as quickly as possible,” 

The least perceptible bit of coolness came 
into his face. Yes, that was it, she was 
simply curious about this business, Well, no 
wonder, she had a right to be, and he—well, 
he was a fool, that was all. 

“I have met with the best of suceess—I 
have got proofs enough to convict Gates half 
a dozen times over. But before going further 
J must see your father and get his authority 
to proceed in the matter,” he said. 

“Have you seen Mallory?” she asked, 
eagerly. 

“Yes, and he is an invaluable witness. He 
awaits my summons to appear against him at 
any time. Why, it {s the most transparent 
piece of villany that ever I saw! I don’t see 
how it ever succeeded; it wouldn’t if your 
father had looked it up sharp. But to begin 
with this robbery, though this was not proper- 
ly the beginning. However, it is what I 
should advise the arrest to be made on. 

“It seems that young Mallory, before he 
came to Arcadia, had sometimes drank to ex- 
cess. He had joined some sort of temperance 

- organization, and probably Gates knew the 
whole story—he has a peculiar faculty for 
‘learning things, I judge. The night he caine 
home from his Sonthern collecting tour—of 
which more anon—he gave Mallory a bottle 
purporting to contain two spoonfuls of brandy 
mixed with cayenne, he having taken a like 
quantity from the bottle, to seare away the 
chills during a night ride on his way home. 
He gave it to him, remarking that it would 
warm him up—it was a chill raw night, you 
yemember? It was the night I first saw you, 
and so T remember,” he said, suddenly lower- 
ing his voice. But Grace said perversely: 

“Tt was a chill raw night ’—go on.” 

“And that if he was not so temperate,” he 
continued, composedly, “he would advise him 
to drink it, As it was he would give it to 
him, and he could do what he chose with it 
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throw it In the river if he didn’t want it 
Well, after he had gone, and left the bottle in 
Mallory’s hands, the old appetite rose up 
within him. I think, by the fellow’s story 
that hoe struggled hard to overcome it, but 
the end of it all was he drank the liquor, as 
Gates very well knew he would, though he 
probably drank it sooner than ho calculated 
on. Mallory says it had a “strange taste.” 
Of. course it was drugged, two spoonfuls of 
brandy would not make a man insensible for 
four or five hours, as Mallory says he was. 
The first thing he distinctly remembers was 
of looking up from the room where he was 
lying and seeing a light in the office. His 
first thought was that Mr. Huntington had 
not yet returned home. Then, as the con- 
fusion of his brain wore off, he remembered 
that he had left~that he waited for him to 
do so—before he took that draught, which he 
now began dimly to realize liad had a very 
strango effect on him. His next thought was 
of fire, and this roused his still dulled and be- 
wildered faculties to that degree that ho 
sprang up and started to go out. He then 
realized for the first time that his lantern was 
out, though he was sure he left it burning, 
and what was more, he was unable to find it 
by groping about in the dark. He looked up 
at the office window and it was all black 
pttchy darkness. Could it be his half-wakened 
fancy had imagined it? Ho started out, feel- 
ing his way, and had got as far as the outer 
door opening at the foot of the stairs, when 
the door was quickly but cautiously opened 
from tho inside, and Mz, Gates, with his lan- 
tern in his hand, turned very low and care- 
fully shaded, came out. He started violently 
and then said, laughingly: 

«¢ How you startled me, my good fellow! I 
had to return with Mr. Hantington, who by 
the way has just gone out—I supposo of 
course you saw him ?—and so took your lan- 
tern, not seeing you about; here itis; keepa 
goot, lookout for burglars, for wo've got alittle 
more money on hand than I like to have, 
though Mr. Wuntington thinks it’s perfectly 
safe. Bosure you don’t gu tosleep? And. 
with a light lsugh ho hurried away. 

“ Mallory says he had no suspicion that all 
was not right till he went back into the little 
room where le usually sat when not going his 
rounds, and saw that it was near one o'clock, 
‘Lhen, even, he did not think of a robbery, but 
rather doubted about Mr. Huntington’s hav- 
ing been there at that Inte hour. Imme- 
diately on the discovery of tho burglary the 
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next morning, Gates came to him and said: 

“Pm sorry you didn’t keep any better 
lookout, Dick, particularly when you knew. 
about the money. You are sure you heard 
nothing during the night?’ This more as a 
command than a question, 

“© Not after I saw you, sir, he replied. 

“ST do not think you saw me, Mr. Mallory? 
he sald, in an odd tone, ‘I do not think you 
saw or heard anything. But still if you insist 
that you did, I shall feel obliged to mention 
the circumstance that I very unvwisely let you 
know that we had a good deat of moncy there. 
You see what the natural conclusion would 
be. I suppose, also, that my word would go 
very much further than yours, Of course it 
would pain me greatly to do this, but if you 
force me to it, why you must expect to take 
the consequences, 

“Mallory says he shall never forget the 
cruel look that was in his eyes when he said 
this. The consequence was that he kept 
silenee about the affair, thongh he says he 
knew from that moment who the guilty party 
was, and has never taken a moment of peace 
since, feeling as if he was himself equally 
guilty, for two reasons; first, insuffering him- 
self to be tempted by his appetite, and second- 
ly, by keeping back what he knew and saw. 
The only thing he could do to satisfy his con- 
science was to return the money, and he was 
working with all bis might, determined to 
sava every dollar till he had enough to pay it 
all up to Mr. Huntington, So much for 
Mallory’s stery, 

“TY next went to Williamsport and Reading 
and saw Mr. Copley. Your father told mo 
about Copley’s conduct at the time I was in 
Arcadia, also about Gates’s settling up tha 
business both in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, and the sacrifice he was obliged to 
make in order to do so. I had some donbts 
about it at the time, but he seemed quite sat- 
isfied, and it was nong of my business. f 
found Mr. Copley to be a man of strict integ- 
rity and probity, a man well known and im- 
plicitly trusted in the community where le 
resides, Lis statement—most abundantly 
corroborated—is that he never lost a dollar on 
any sales made for Mr. Wuntington, and ho 
himself paid into Gates’s hands sixteen thon- 
sand dollars, He knew of five thousand moro 
he had received at Princeton for the carriages 
sold to go South, which was, by the way, a 
fay better price than Mr, Tuntington had ex- 
pected to get. Gates stated to him that Mr. 
Huntington was dissatisfied with his way of 
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conducting his business, and desired him to 
close it up at once, which was done. 

“From the fact that he brought back but 
fourteen thousand and seventy-seven dollars, 
you see there were some six or seven thou- 
sand unaccounted for. Copley said he went 
to Trenton from Reading, and so I just ran 
up and took the pains to inquire if he had, at 
such a time, made any investment of funds at 
any of the banks, and found, not at all to my 
surprise, that seven thousand dollars had 
been deposited in the —— Bank to the credit 
of Mr. Edmund Gates on the twenty-fifth day 
of October last. Two months later there is 
another entry of the same amount, but the 
whole was withdrawn last April, just previous 
to the date of his marriage and the purchaso 
of the Morley property in Arcadia, 

“JT propose to return immediately to 
Arcadia, acquaint Mr. Huntington with the 
facts, and have Gates arrested atonee, I ex- 
pect in the meantime to find other proofs of 
his villany, and his conviction is, I think, 
sire, And nowI must go. I hope you ap- 
prove of what I have done, and are not sorry 
you trusted ma?” he asked, rising, 

“Tam more than satisfied, Mr. Ingraham,” 
she replied, cordially. “{ have Nttle to prom- 
ise you, now, but if it is decided as you think, 
you shall ba liberally rewarded both for yout 
kindness and promptness, as well as your zeal 
and ability.” 

“Miss Huntington,” he satd, coloring, “ this 
is the first time the thought of payment hag 
ever occurred to me.” 

“But it is right and reasonable it should, 
nevertheless.” 

“Grace, I did it because you asked me to,” 
ho said, with sudden warmth. “Perhaps I 
did want you to feel indebted to me—I hoped 
it would soften your heart towards me.” 

“O Mr. Ingraham,” she interrupted, gayly, 
“here is my good friend, Mr, Russell, coming 
up the street. I have not told him a word of 
thiss Tecan now, can E not?” 

IIe looked up with a sort of cool surprise, 

“T cannot imagine why you should ask me 
as to how far you should give your confidence 
to Mr, Russell, Miss Huntington,” he said, 
stiMly. “ Good-morning.” 

An expression of mingled pain and delight 
crossed her face, followed by a soft warm glow, 
butshe did not tell Mr. Russell the business she 
had proposed; indeed she seemed so absent 
and nervous that Mr, Russell soon took his 
leave, he having only called to leave a note 
from Winnie, conveying the intelligence that 


another letter had been received from Arthtr, 
in which he wrote that he had received a 
letter from a New York publisher wishing to 
engage him to write a series of articles on 
California, also upon such other topics as he 
might be inclined to take up. Some articles 
which he had written for the “Alta Cali- 
fornia,” had met and attracted the gentle- 
man’s attention, hence his proposition. The 
payment would be very liberal, and he had 
accepted the offer. Appended to this Wiunte 
wrote: 

“T know, dear Grace, this will make you 43 
proud and happy as it does me. My heart is 
so full I can only say over and over, softly, to 
myself, ‘ thauk God! thank God?” 

Two days afterwards Grace received a de- 
spatch from West Ingraham, saying Gates|had 
been arrested that morning, and requesting 
hor to come to Arcadia immediately, adding 
that her father wished to see her. 

Tt was two o'clock, and she resolved to take 
the half past four train, which would leave 
her at Albany at eleven, or thereabouts. But 
before she went she must see Winnie a mo- 
ment to talk over the good news from Arthut. 
Making her preparations as speedily as possi- 
bie she took ——— Avenue on her way to the 
rallway station, having just half an hour to 
spare for her call, To her great delight she 
found Mr, Russell making preparations to 
take thesametrain, He was going to Fonda, 
almost the whole distanee, and the journey 
which had looked rather formidable before; 
instantly lost all its terrors, She related a3 
briefly as she could the business which called 
her there, and the opinions of Mr. Ingraham 
in the matter, But not until they were in 
the cars, well on their journey, did she refer 
to the cause of the separation which had 
taken place between her father and mother 
Somehow it seemed as if he had a right to 
know, he had been such a delicate, generous 
friend to them in their dark days. And 90 
she told him the whole story, keeping nothing 
back, uot even ane item of Mrs. Orley’s con 
fession, though her eyes drooped and her 
cheeks burned when she concluded the pain- 
ful recital, I think this must haye been the 
reason that she did not notice the strange 
Jook that had been growing for the last fifteen 
minutes in her companion’s face. The soft 
golden-brown eyes were absolutely black, and 
the smiling genial face was pale and grave, 
with a sort of suppressed eagerness in it. 

“Grace,” he said, abruptly—he had never 
called her Graco before—‘T have a favor to 
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ask of you; itis that you go with me to sce 
this Gates as soon as we reach Arcadia, to- 
morrow.” 

Something unusual in his tone struck her, 
but she only said: 

“Certainly, if you wish me to. I thought 
you were going only as far as Fonda, though.” 

“Thave changed my mind,” he said, with 
a faint smile. 

I think there was very little sleep came to 
either of our travellers, though the train got 
in on time, and there were six long quiet 
hours before the gong sounded for breakfast. 

Mr. Edmund Gates wes wot to have his 
trial for a week, as witnesses had to be sum- 
moned from some distance, and in the mean- 
time he was put in charge of the sheriff, and 
thither Mark Russell and Miss Huntington 
went at once when they reached Arcadia, 

“Ah? this isan hour Uhad not anticipated,” 
Gates said, coolly, when Grace, accompanied 
by Russell, entered the room. But notwithe- 
standing his suave tone, a hot angry fire 
Jeaped to his eyes. 

“Tam particularly gratified,” he continued, 
“because I understand this to be done at 
your suggestion, Miss Huntington, It is so 
pleasant to know whom to thank for favors, 
Not wishing to be behindhand in generosity, 
J make haste to say that it pains me ery 
yuuch to relate that there is a slight impedi- 
ment in the way of your contemplated mar- 
riage with your good friend, the popular and 
eloquent young divine.” 

A hot flush rose, not only to Grace's face, 
but also to Russell’. An exultant smile 
parted Gates’s lips. 

“Tam pained for you,” he said, in a mock- 
ing tone, “indeed, my tender heart has kept 
me all this time silent, even though I heard 
of the charming intimacy growing up between 
you, and which could have but one respectable 
nieantug, L hope things have not already 
gone too far; one doesn’t like to marry hig 
sister, or even enter into a Naison with 
ner.” 

Mark Russell sprang to his feet, his face 
white as marble, and his eyes gleaming, and 
Jaid his hand heavily on Edmund Gates’s 
shoulder, 

“Tell me,” he cried, in a clear, ringing 
voice, “ if Grace ILuntington ts my sister, and 
tell me the truth, as you hope for Heaven’s 
mercy for your many sing; now, sir!” 

“T don’t know as I have any desire to tell 
you anything but the truth, especially as you 
seem so desirous of hearing it,” was the slow 


answer, “'Ehe woman who deserted you, and 
murdered your father, because she was too 
good and pure and all that sort of thing to 
live with any one less perfect than herself, is 
the mother of this young lady, and the dis- 
carded wife of Richard Huntington,” 

The cruel exultant smile was still on his 
lips. At last ho had struck Grace Hunting- 
ton’s heart, he thought. Mark Russell's face 
suddenly kindled; he let go hts grasp on 
Gate’s shoulder and turned to Grace, who 
had risen, and stood pale, stunned, surprised 
with the suddenness of the revelation, 

“My dear Grace—my sweet sister,” he said, 
joyfully, “I knew all this when you told me 
Margaret Orley’s confession, for I remember- 
ed my mother’s departure, child- though I 
was, and I had not forgotten the name of 
Venner, though I had little love or respect 
for it. My Uncle James Russell—my great- 
uncle—gave me his name, and it was all he 
had to give, but I bless him for that, for it 
gave me a name I need not blush for, When 
he died I was taken to the orphau asylu, 
where I remained until I went to liye with 
Mrs. Lester. I knew all this, dear, when you 
told me that story yesterday, but I wanted 
Adm to confirm it, and that is why I asked 
you to come here with me this morning, I 
intended having the trath out of him, some 
way, but did not expect to get at it so easily 
and quickly.” 

“O Mark, I am so glad!” Grace cried, with 
a Iittle hysterical sob, hiding her tearful eyes 
on his shoulder, 

“Mr. Gates, you have done us a greater 
favor than you thought,’ Mark sald, turning 
towards him. “If it were possible to save 
you from the present trouble to which your 
crimes have brought you, and the ends of 
justice still be subserved, I should be tempted 
to try to do it, just because of this happiness 
you have given us.” 

They turned and went out, then, and the 
last glimpse Edwund Gates had of them sho 
was leaning on his arm and smiling fondly 
and proudly—but with only a sister’s fond- 

« hess and pride—up into his face. 

“They shall not complete their triumph,” 
he ered, fiercely, “as sure as they think they 
are of it, I can elude them in one way—and 
Twill!” And a vindictive gleam shone from 
his eyes, even while his bearded lips grew 
ashy and cold. 

When Mark Russell and Grace reached the 
door they met Mr. Ingraham on the steps. 
He took a step forward, then caught sight of 
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Russell, and stopped and coolly awaited their 
approach, 

“T heard you had come, Miss Huntington,” 
he said, “‘and been driven up here. I was 
not aware you had anescort, however. I will 
only trouble you to say that your mother 
wishes you to come directly out to the old 
Allen farm—you know where it is?” 

“Yes; but, Mr. Ingraham, I want your con- 
gratulations first,” she said, with a bright 
smile. “Mark, come here, please, and ac- 
knowledge our new relationship. This is my 
brother, Mr. Ingraham; the child which my 
mother left did not die!” 

Possibly there has been a more thoroughly 
happy man than West Ingraham was at that 
moment, but I rather doubt it, and so did he, 

As the three rode out through the beauti- 
ful country road, the summer's greenness and 
the autummn’s gold blending in soft harmony 
on the hills and in the sunny valleys, the 
warmth of summer and the glory of autumn 
blended in their hearts as well. 

“The Montgomerys are wounded in a vital 
spot,” Ingraham said, laughing, “Alicia has 
gone home and refuses to go to see her hus- 
band, and the whole family are in sackcloth 
and ashes for the ‘fiunily honor,” 

When they were alighting at the door of 
the little farmhouse, Mr. Ingraham said to 
Grace: 

“Your father ts failing, I think, very rapid- 
ly. I tell you this to prepare you for the 
change you are to see in him.” 

At that moment Mrs, Huntington came 
out, and for an instant mother and daughter 
were clasped in each other’sarms. ‘Then she 
turned and motioned for Grace to follow her, 
but she put out her hand. 

“Mother, stop a moment. I want to ask 
you a question, What was your child’s 
name—the boy whom Mr. Gates says died of 
grief and neglect ?” 

“Ilis name was Mark, but why do you 
ask?” turning quickly. 

“Only for this, mother—I have brought 
him back to you!” 

By-and-by Mrs, Huntington lifted her 
tearful face from her son’s breast, 

“You forgive me, Mark?” she asked, 
wistfully. 

“Thave nothing to forgive, dear mother; 
this hour makes amends for everything the 
past has denied,” he said, gently. 

Grace had slipped quictly by them into the 
house, and when they came in a few moments 
Jater they found her knecling by her father’s 


chair, one arm thrown about his shoulder, 
and her face buried in his bosom, white 
Theo's soft arms were about her neck, and he 
was kissing her hair and dress, and repeating 
over and over in a perfect passion of delight, 
“@racie has come! Gracie has come!” 

“She has forgiven me, Amy—our girl has 
forgiven me!” Richard Huntington said, look- 
ing up with a happy smile on his wan face. 
© You said she would, but I dared not believe 
it; I’ve never forgotten for a single hour the 
look that was in her face when she said that 
‘some day I might need help and pity, and 
the forgiveness and mercy I never gave” and 
bade mo ask it ‘if I dared?” 

“Don’t, father—dear father,’ Grace whis- 
pered, pleadingly. “I am sorry for it, now, 
and all I ask fs your love and blessing. We 
will be happy together again, dear father” 

“The mercy I never gave,” he faltered; 
and covered his face with his hands, 





* CHAPTER XVIIL 


Mrs. Lester and Winifred had been out 
for a walk. The evening—or rather late after- 
noon—wias soft and lovely, and Mrs. Lester 
happened to remember just before they 
reached home that Mark had spoken to her 
about a parishioner of his who was ill, and 
wished her to look after her. She had been 
there once, and expected Mark would have 
been home ere this to attend to such duties 
himself, as she fancied the old lady was not 
quite satisfied with her as a substitute, as she 
talked continually of “Mr. Russell,” and the 
comfort his calls always were to her. But 
nevertheless she decided to go, and so Wini- 
fred went on home alone, The sitting-room 
was a cosy sunshiny room, looking south and 
west. But the sunshine had faded out of it 
before Winnie came in, all save a faint amber 
glow that lingered like a benediction of peace. 
She had barely taid aside her hat, when a 
quick step came through the long hall which 
separated their tenement from that of another 
tenant's, 

“The first door on the right,” she heard 
Mrs. Marshall say, and the thought occurred 
to her that it was some one who had some 
business with Mark, who had been waiting in 
Mrs, Marshall’s for them to come in. The 
quick steps paused, and there was an impa- 
tient rap, but before she could cross the room 
the door was flung open, and without so 
much as a “by your leave,” little Winnie 
Lester was caught up ina pair of strong arms, 
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and very nearly strangled to death. She did, 
however, have barely time before this hap- 
pened to cry out, “O Arthur!” in just the 
happiest, most delighted voice you ever heard: 
As to what happened afterwards I, if I know) 
am not going to tell, Yon would say it was 
“silly” if Edid, and very likely it would be, 
only I am not quite sure they would agre’ 
with us, 

Arthur Huntington had received a despatch 
from his mother, saying that his father wag 
ill and wanted to see him. ‘The rallroad wa 
s0 nearly done that he chat got through tu 
fen days, and he had only stopped to take 
Winnie along with him to Arcadia, 

“Tladu’'t I better wait, Arthur?” she asked, 
softly, “IIe might not like to have me come; 
you can let me know if he does, and then I 
will come, gladly. But if he is fll I wouldn't 
like to do anything which would pain him 
ever so little.” 

“But I want you to go, Winifred,” he said, 
gravely, so gravely that Winnie hardly knew 
the voice, and so she sald no more, but set 
herself to get ready. 

To Arthur's great delight he found Dick 
Maltory waiting for him at the station when 
they reached Arcadia, He had telegraphed 
that he was in New York, but had not men- 
tioned when he should reach Arcadia, But 
if he had come in the three previous trains, 
of either of the ninety-nine succeeding ones, 
he would have found Dick Mallory there 
waiting, just the same, 

“There's a good deal of excitement about 
this Gates affair in Arcadia, to-day,” Dick 
sald, when they had got well under way on 
the road. 

“T suppose so,” Arthur replied. “When is 
the trial to take place, or has it taken placo 
already ?” 

“Don’t you know?” he asked, in surprise. 
«Why, the judgment has taken place before 
the trial—he’s dead,” he said, in that awed 
tote we all unconsciously adopt when speak- 
ing of death. 

® ead 2” 

“Yes; that is what I meant by the exeite- 
ment in Arcadia to-day. You seo this fyas 
the day set for the trial, and Ingraham—tI 
never savy such a fellow to ferret out things! 
—had got the most overwhelming proofs 
against him, enough to convict him twenty 
times over, and he knew it. When his coun- 
sel told him about it he smiled and said ‘he 
didw’t deny it, it was all true’ but added, 
‘nevertheless I shallescape? He was confined 


in Sheriff Ritchte’s house, In a room fixed up 
expressly to keep prisoners under arrest in, 
before they come to trial. 

“ Well, between one and tro o'clock there 
was a cry of fire and everybody was out in a 
hurry. We saw the flames bursting out of 
Ritchie’s house the first thing, and made a 
rush for it with the two engines, but twas NO 
use, we couldn’t save it. But that wags not 
the thing. After we had made sure the fam- 
ily were all out, somebody for the first time 
remembered that Gates was shut up in one of 
the coos, ‘The smoke and flame were rushing 
out of the windows, but when it lifted we 
saw something swaying against the burning 
building. Some of the boys dared the flames 
and went half way up a ladder, when the 
‘something? fell. It was Gates, and he was 
dead. He had fastened a rope round his 
waist, and attached it to a piece of chain, 
thinking to let himself down, after he lad 
kindled the five, and eseape in the confusion, 
they expect. But the chain eaught in an 
iron staple outside the window—and, well, I 
don’t like to think of the terrible death he 
died, bad as he was,” he concluded, with ® 
shudder, 

“And so,” Mallory said, after a little pausd, 
“the property is all your father’s again—I 


-mean all ke had, and there is no need of & 


trial, for, as I said, the judgment came before 
it.” 

“How is my father?” Arthur asked, in 
that samo strange grave voice which iad 
once before startled Winnie, and did now, 80 
that she reached out and touched his hand 
with a little shy, caressing, pitying touch. 
We smiled down tenderly in the face uplifted 
to his, but there was something grave, almost 
painful, in his face still, 

“They think he is failing, sly. This trouble 
somehow scemed to break him all up; he 
just sunk right down under it. Miss Grace 
would have come to meet you, but he isn’t 
willing she shonld go out of his sight,” 
Mallory, said, soberly. 

Richard Huntington had indeed failed, and 
tho most ecareftil nursing and the tenderest 
love were powerless before the steady, silent 
sweep of that incoming tide, whose returning 
waves should bear him out—out into the 
solemn unknown sea of eternity. He looked 
up eagerly when Arthur opened the doors 
lifted his arms, then Iet them fall suddenly, 
and turned away his face, 

“I—I dare not!” he gasped. “I dare not 
ask for mercy from him—I never granted it!” 
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“Wather, you need not ask it, I have for- 
given you long ago,” Arthur cried, quickly, 
coming and bending over him and clasping 
his hands. “ Thad too much need of forgive- 
noss myself to withhold it from others.” 

“And so had I,” was the quick cry, “but it 
only hardened me. I have something to tell 
you all, but how can I ever do it while you 
all forgive me? I never knew the meaning 
of ‘heaping coals of fire on one’s head? till 
lately,”, he said, with a faint groan. 

There was a moment of silence, and then 
he said, half starting up, but holding to 
Arthur’s hands with a pitiful clinging clasp: 

“Tinust tell you now; I can’t bear it any 
longer. Ishall go crazy if Ido. You see I 
wronged her, Winifred Lester and her mother, 
and that was why I hated them so, and why 
T was determined you should not marry the 
girl, You all thought it was because she was 
poor; it would been the same if she had been 
worth a million. It was tho old stolen dratt 
case, and I presented that draft and drew 
the money and put it into my business! I 
thought fora good while that I had cheated 
Heaven, and was prospering in spite of the 
declaration that the ‘Lord will by no meana 
clear the guilty.’ You see I knew this Dar- 
rell, the servant of Gordon, years before, Io 
cameo to me one morning and told me about 
the draft ho had, and said I might havo it for 
two hundred dollars. Gordon was sick, and 
wouldn’t ever be any better, and he had no- 
body to leave the money to, and I might as 
well have [tas anyone. He knew I did bust- 
ness at tho bank, and held an order of 
Lovell’s payable there, at the time. I had 
casually mentioned it to him the night before, 
saying I was going to begin a little business 
with it in Arcadia. His plan was that I 
should present both checks, and if the cashier 
noticed it particularly, I should explain, and 
then of course I should not get it—that is, 
myself. But lie calculated on the hurry of 
business at that hour, my known relations 
with the parties, and a certain forgetfulness 
which was a well-known failing in the cashier, 
T didn’t listen to him at first, but I did at last, 
and the money on both drafts was counted out 
to me without a word, and only a casual 
glance. But even after I had drawn it I 
started half a dozen times to carry it back, 
but Darrell threatened to tell the whole thing 
if L did, and I waited and waited, till the story 
of the loss came out, and then I dared not 
tell. And so I kept this money and built up 
a fortune with it, and when it toppled and fell, 


Iknew it was God who had done it, no matter 
what instruments he used. The whole 
structure was riddled through and through 
with the arrows of divine recompense.” 

- “Father,” Arthur said, calinly, “1 knew all 
this a year ago—or at least I was told it was 
so. Iknocked down the man who told me 
the story, and for it I came near losing my 
life. Burke was one of Darrell’s aliases.” 

“O my God! my punishment ts greater 
than [can bear!” he cried, in a voice sharp 
with agony. “And I in my hardness of heart 
disowned and cast you off for it—for believing 
me better than I was! O my boy, is—is it 
possible that you can—can forgive me?” he 
faltered. 

“Dear father! Ihave long since forgiven 
you, but here fs the one you have wronged 
most, ask her. Winnie, my darling, como 
here?’ 

She came quickly forward, her dusky blue 
eyes swimming in tears, and put both her 
pretty white arms about the neck of Richard 
Huntington and kissed him softly, 

“We will never mention it again,” she said, 
brightly. “We will let the dead bury its 
dead. Thad rather have your love and ap- 
proval, and—and,” blushing brightly, “ your 
consent to my union with your son, than all 
the money in the world.” 

He caught her hand and looked into her 
face with a wild fierce eagerness. Tie had 
not seen her till she stepped forward. She 
smiled softly; a quick glow overspread his 
face. ‘ 

“My child—my darling!’ he sald, and 
folded her in his trembling arms, 

A moment after, when she turned away, 
his lips moved faintly, and Grace, standing 
near, heard theso words: 

“The mercy I never gave!” scarcely above 
a breath, 

But she remembered them, for they were 
the last words Richard Huntington ever 
spoke. He dropped into a sweet childlike 
sleep, from which he awoke, Iet us believe, 
to find yet another and more abundant for- 
giveness awaiting him from One whose love is 
as far above our love as the heavens are above 
the earth. 

But though forgiven of men and of God, 
did he not still suffer loss? Was not his soul 
dwarfed and eramped by this sin, whose soil 
only the Infinite knows how long it shall take 
to effico? 

After the funeral they all went back to 
New York. And one day very soon after, 
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West Ingraham made another effort to pfo7 
eure a housekeeper. But I think he bad 
learned wisdom by experience, and this time 
he did not beat round the bush, but asked 
the woman he wanted, and whom he mea”! 
all the time when he was talking to net 
mother, 

“T know of no man in the world I think £° 
highly of,” Grace said, smiling oddly, “ unte5$ 
it be my brother Mark” ; 

“Grace,” he erled, a sudden light dawni?S 
on him, “1 believe you knew all the time hoW 
insanely jealous I was of Russell. Why, &¢ 

two months I wouldn’t go to hear him preach, 
though I had never missed a Sabbath before 
since he came here! But I can have no es 
ceptions in this case, Grace. I shall not v¢ 
satisfied with your ‘thinking highly’ of me 
either. Aunt Mollie does that, and yeb 
don’t propose to marry her,” 

“Ah? Perhaps you couldn't do better.” 

“Grace, don’t you care for me, after all?” 
he asked, very humbly, so humbly that I at? 
miost sure it was a ruse. 

All I am going to say is that it succeeded 
to a charm, to the unbounded delight and 
gratification of the plotter—and, quite probe 
quly, of lis viekiont 

“Now Ul tell you a little seerct which 2 
heard at Arcadia the other day,” Ingraham 
said, after he “came to himself? “J qdoit’t 
know how the story leaked out, butit did. It 
seems Frederic Montgomery sent a proposal 
of marriage to Miss Georgia Castlereaug! 
avho returned an answer that she was already 
engaged to Rev, Mark Russell.” 

“To Mark!” Grace cried, in astonishment: 

Just then the door opened and who but the 
game Mark, accompanied by Arthur Hunting- 
ton and Winnie Lester—I beg pardon, Win- 
nie Huntington, she having borne that title 
three whole days. 

“Winnie, dear,’ Grace cried, hastily, “ the 
geeretofthe ‘ Fonda exchanges’ isout!? Aud 
then she told the story with some embellish- 

ents and interpolations, 

“ But what could I do?” asked Russell, try- 
ing to hide his embarrassment at the sudden 
revelation of his secret which he had guarded 
so religiously. “Tere is Winnie going to 
Chestnut Villa with her husband, who in- 
forms me that he has bought the old place 
pack, and you and Ingraham wouldn’t like to 
nave 4 minister round always in the way, and 
Mother Lester goes with Winnie, and mother 
and Theo belong to us all by turns, so what 
can Ido?” 


“Tdon’t exactly see,” Grace replied, With 
assumed gravity; “but, my dear brothels are 
you quite sure your regard for Miss castle. 
reaugh is not based on her grandfather? 
Aro you positive that you “love her for her- 
self alone,’ without the slightest referct€° to 
the bones of her ancestors ?” , 

“And then there is Paul,” interposed Win- 
nie, “you're surely not going to desert his 
colors ?” 

At this moment a boy with very black &¥¢8 
and very white hair came to say to My. J8ta- 
ham that he was wanted at the ofice “to 
once,” to use his own expression. 

“Why, that Is the boy who brouglit ™Y 
flowers!” Grace cried, in surprise, and then 
dropped her eyes in confusion. 

“Yes,” said Russell, quietly, “that is the 
boy I thought it was at the time. He is Mr. 
Ingraham’s factotum; but of course I wast’t 
going to tell ny friend’s secrets.” 

The Huntington property, after all the 
debts were settled which the creditors helt at 
the time of the bankruptey, was about pwenty 
thousand dollars, seventeen thousand of this 
they all firmly insisted should be settled O” 
Winnie in payment of that old, old debt, he 
stolen draft, The remaining three thousand 
was put at interest for Thea, 

“There is one thing I want to know, St 
Jugraham,” Winnie said, one day soon after 
the settlement, “Did you have any suspicion 
who had the money, when you gave up the 
case so suddenly, and without exeuse 2” 

“Yes, Winnie, I knew. I saw the eashie’s 
and he said—he is quite an old man, now-— 
that it had been slowly impressing itself ©” 
his mind that Mr. Huntington presented both 
the drafts from Lovell, One he knew Wa 
his own, and the other might have been ts. 
Perhaps I did wrongly to give it up as 1 did, 
but I couldu’t ga on with it—he was 2er 
father?” 

“West Tneraham, she said, entimsiast 
cally, “I never admired you so much in MY 
Vite as 1do at this moment! I always kne 
you had a clear head and an unsullied 
conseteuce, and now Iam sure your heart is 
right. And so you eared for her thet, 
did you?” 

“Cared for her! Why, Winifred, 1 have 
loved her from the first moment I ever Jooked 
in her face—how could I help it? my regal, 
beautiful darling!” 

“O, spare me!” she eried, putting both 
hands over her cars in mimic entreaty. 
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“QGoop-By, dear,” said Mr. Job Gunther, 
as he folded the dear one to his breast. 

The dear one above-mentioned was Miss 
Sarah MeKenzie, and she lived in the town 
of Bazoo, and she was an only child, and 
lived with her father aud mother, whom she 
loved very much, but not quite so much as 
she did Job. 

And so when Job said good-by, she said 
good-by, and when he folded her to his breast, 
she folded him to her breast, and then they 
kissed, and O, what a long, Jong kiss it was! 
It didw’t seem as though they ever would get 
their lips apart, but they did, and then they 
wnfolled themselves, and Job snatched up 
lis earpet-bag, and then he snatched up his 
overcoat, and snatching out his watch, said 
he: 

“Tye only five minutes in which to reach 
the depot;” and he snatched another kiss 
and ran. 

“Adion, Job,” cried Sarah. “ Write often.” 

“Twill, darling,” answered Job, and just 
then he darted around the corner, and Sarah 
turned and closed the door, and went back 
into the breakfast reom, where Mr. McKenzie 


was eating muffins and hard-boiled eggs, 
drinking strong coffee and reading the 
morning paper. 

“TIow long is Job going to be gone ?” ine 
quired Mr, McKenzie, looking up from his 
paper as Sarah came iu. 

“Two months,” she replied, and imme- 
diately a freshet of tears inundated her 
countenance, and came very near floating ber 
nose off from her face. 

“Well, well, don’t cry, my dear,” said Mr. 
McKenzie, patting her gently on the back. 
‘“Pyo months will soon pass away, and 
then—” 

“And then,” interrupted Mrs. McKenzie, 
who had just come into the room, “ there'll 
be a wedding.” 

“Aud Miss Sarah McKenzie will be no 
more,” erfed the old gentleman, still patting 
his daughter on the back. It wasa habit he 
had got into, owing toa habit that his wife 
had of swallowing things the wrong way and 
so choking herself. THe had been obliged to 
pat her on the back so much, that now he 
didn't feel really at ease, unless he had aback 
to pat. 2 
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There's something very consoling in the 
mention of a wedding, I fancy, particularly to 
the person who fs going to take one of the 
principal parts In the said wedding. It had 
such an effect upon Sarah, certainly, for she 
stopped winking at onee, and soon began to 
dry her eyes with her cambric pocket hand- 
kerchief. 

“There, there, Sarah, now we'll finish our 
breakfast, wont we?” 

And Sarah said she would, and so sat down 
to the table; and while she is sipping her 
collve and devouring muflins, if you've no ob- 
jections, my jolly reader, we'll talk over mat- 
ters and things, and perhaps T’'ll tell you 
something about Job. 

1 intended to Jet you take a peep at Sarah 
while she was eating her breakfast, because 
she’s such a pretty woman that she’s really 
worth peeping at, usually; but unfortunately, 
tears always spoil her good looks for the time 
being, You notice now how red and swollen 
her nose looks, and it shines, too, like a glass 
bottle; and then her eyes—well, I'll tell you 
about Job. 

Job Gunther hadn’t any father. I suppose 
he had had one, but at the time I speak of he 
was entirely destitute of the article. He had 
a brother, and his name was Joseph, but he 
wasn’t the one you are thinking of. Job’s 
brother didn’t wear a coat of many colors, 
Joe was satisfied with a coat of one color, and 
he didn’t care a snap what color it was, if it 
was only fast. 

' Job and Joe were both born in Ripplestone, 
and there they grew to manhood, and Joe he 
went into the dry-goods business, and then 
he got married, and then he enlarged his 
business, and then, as the years rolled on he 
began to think that Ripplestone was too 
small for a man of his abilities, and he began 
to think seriously of going to some city. He 
didn’t care what city, if it was only big 
enough. 

Meantime Job wasn't quite so suecessful as 
his brother. For ten years he had been in 
the employ of the Bazoo Manufacturing 
Company, and though his salary had been 
snrall at first, lt was now sufficiently large, he 
thought, to warrant him tn taking a very im- 
portant step in life. This warrantable step 
was a step into matrimony. 

Mr. Job Gunther had loved Miss Sarah Me- 
Kenzie for nine years seven months and 
fourteen days, when suddenly the idea 
dawned upon him that his salary was now 
suflicient to support a small family, 


ea 2a 


Job wag a man that never allowed an idea 
to strike him twice. He went directly to 
Sarah’s house, and she invited him into the 
parlor, 

“Sarah,” said Job, “I have loved you for a 
long time.” 

“How long?” she inquired, 

“For nine years seven months and four- 
teen days,” Job replied, promptly. 

“And I have loved you a long time,” said 
Sarah. 

Job didn’t ask her how long, though he 
wanted to. IIe only said: 

“Well, do you love me now ?” 

“Yes, Job, I do.” 

“And you will be Mrs, Gunther?” 

“T wil” 

“Good,” cried Job. “And now let us 
settle the rest of the business. Two weeks 
from to-day I start for the West. I shall be 
gone tio months upon business for the com- 
pay. When I return, we will be married. 
Name the day yourself, and be sure and 
take time enough to get everything ready.” 

“Q, I could get ready in twenty-four hours 
to marry you, Job,” cricd Sarah, throwing 
her lily white arms around his neck, and 
giving him a kiss that made him blush clear 
back behind his ears, 

You understand from this, that Job hadn't 
been kissed a great deal. No, Job wasn’t, or 
hadn't been a kissing man, and consequently 
Sarah’s attack rather confused him. But ho 
rallied very soon, and said: 

“My dear, having loved you, as I remarked 
before for nine years seven months and four- 
teen days, it isn’t my intention now to get 
married fn a hurry. I shall have everything 
ready beforehand.” 

©O yes,” said Sarah. “I’m in no hurry. 
Ono. I only meant to be understood that 
although it would take a long time to get 
ready to marry anybody else, I could get 
ready to marry you in tfventy-four hours, if it 
was necessary.” 

“That's all right,” said Job, “and now if 
you've 3 mind to, you can do that again.” 

“Do what?” asked Sarah, opening her 
beautiful eyes, 

“Why, you know,” replied Job, puckering 
his lips. 

“O! a kiss?” 

“Mm.” 

“There! was it sweet?” 

“As sugar, And now about your father. 
Will he have any objections to this little 
arrangement of ours?” 
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«oO no,” 

“Well, then it’s settled, I suppose.” 

“ Yes.” 

And so these two lovers seated themselves 
on the sofa, aud she laid her head on his 
breast, and he laid bis head on her head, and 
he put one arm around her frame-work, and 
clasped tier hand in his, and for two hours 
and seventeen minutes neither of them 
moved @ peg, and as their conversation was 
carried on in the softest kind of whispers, of 
course I can’t tell you what was said, and 
luckily for my = story, it makes little 
difference, 

Mr, Job Gunther was a very methodical 
young man. Finding himself the accepted 
lover of one of the sweetest girls that ever 
wore a switch, and realizing that he had only 
two weeks to be with her prior toan absence 
of two months, he felt it to be his duty, not 
only to himself, but to the beloved one, to 
spend as much of his precious time as he 
could in her company, and so he passed two 
hours and seventeen minutes every evening 
in her society, aud before the expiration of 
the two weeks he had made such proficiency 
in the art of love, that he could kiss almostas 
well ag you can, my lovely reader, 

We left Sarah at breakfast, and as I’ve 
nothing for her to do for the space of two 
mnonths except to read Job’s letters and write 
answers, you may suppose that she sat at 
that table for eight weeks, if you want to. I 
don’t say that she did. It is bavely possible 
that she did not, but as I don't know, I de- 
cline to say anything about it, because I con- 
sider that I am responsible for every statement 
that I make. 

SILI know fs, that she was sitting at that 
same table on a certain fine morning, just 
about two months from the time when we 
saw her there before; and she was eating 
buckwheat cakes and maple syrup, and she 
was all alone, when suddenly the doorbell 
rang, 

As doorbells generally do ring suddenly, 
she wasn’t surprised in the least, but her 
heart beat violently when she thought that 
it might be Job, She knew that he was on 
the way home, and he might drop in any 
moment. 

She rose quickly from her chair (if she had 
been sitting there two months, I guess her 
Joints felt rather stiff}, and hurried to the 
door. 

“Why, good-morning, Miss Crixsy. Walk 
right in.” . 


And so Miss Crixy did walk right in, and 
Sarah handed her a chair, and asked her to 
be seated. 

You never knew the Crisys? No, I 
thought not. Thera were fourteen in the 
family—all old maids, the youngest, Althea, 
being thirty-five. 

This was Althea. She was a tall dark- 
complexioned woman, with small black eyes, 
and a small thin nose, and a pair of thin 
puckered lips; and she was uever known to 
carry good news into a house, and therefore 
she never went into a louse unless she had 
bad news, 

“T was down to Boston yesterday,” said 
she, her small black eyes twinkling with 
delight, 

“Ah, indeed |” 

“Yes, I went down to do some shopping, 
But whom do you think I saw there ?" 

“Why, Pm sure I can’t guess. Was it any 
one that I know?” asked Sarah. 

“1 believe go,” returned Miss Crixy. 

“A gentleman or a lady ?” 

“A gentleman, or at least I suppose he 
calls himself one, though I have my vpinion 
about that.” 

“ It wasn’t Mr, Fobbs 2” 

“Ono. It was a man that left town about 
two months ago, He said he was going 
West on business; and I understood he was 
going to marry a certain young lady of this 
town, when he returned.” 

“You don’t mean Job?” eried Sarah, 
opening to the widest extent her beautiful 
hazel eyes, 

“T don’t mean anybody else,’ said Miss 
Crixy, 

“Then he'll be home to-day.” 

“T don’t know about that. Ie didn't speak 
tome. He didn’t recognize me in Boston, 
though I believe he does know my name 
when he’s in Bazoo, Perhaps he thought I 
didn't know him.” 

“Why, how you talk, Miss Crixy. Job 
isn’t a bit proud, and I’m sure if he'd seen 
you—” 

“Seen me! Why, I spoke to him, and he 
looked me right in the face, and then he 
blushed and turned away without saying a 
word, But the creature that was with him 
looked at me sharp enough, and I heard her 
ask him who I was.” 

“You don't mean to say that there was a 
woman with him?” cried Sarah, turning very 
red and then very pale, 

“Well, I do; and sho wasn't a bit too 
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respeectablé ‘either, I calculate,” sald Miss 
Crisy. 

“O Miss Crixy, you must have been mls- 
taken. It could not have been Job, I’m sure, 
And with a woman, too! O, Job wouldn't 
do any such thing.” 

“Q well, if you don’t want to believe me, 
you needn’t. I’m sure its nothing to me 
what Job Gunther does, or where he goes, or 
what company he keeps. I heard that you 
and Job were engaged, and J thought it 
would be only a kindness to let you know 
just what kind of 8 man he was, I felt it to 
be my duty to put yout on your guard, and 
now that I’ve done my duty, I guess I'll go; 
and if you'd rather believe Job than me, you 
ean, but youll find him out sooner or later, 
take iny word for that;” and’ Miss Crixy got 
up and started for the door. 

“fT was only sure that {t was Job,” said 
Sarah, 

*Q, I don’t suppose It was,” cried Miss 
Crixy, sarcastically. “I wont believe my own 
eyes, Probably it was some other man, or 
perhaps I didn’t see any man at all. I might 
have known that it couldn’t have been Job, 
any way. Good morning, Miss MekKenzie.” 
And Miss Crixy flounced out of the house, 
and went away in high dudgeon. 

The moment she disappeared Sarah burst 
into tears, She eried for fifteen minutes, 
and then she began to dry her eyes and com- 
menced thinking. She had always had the 
most unlimited faith in Job, and she couldn't 
bring herself to believe at first but that Miss 
Crixy had been mistaken. Of course she had 
seen somebody, and that somebody must 
have looked like Job, but that it was Job she 
would not believe. At least she said she 
wouldn't. She said so several times, and the 
more she said so, the more she did believe. 

Tam inclined to think that Miss Sarah Me- 
Kenzie was not naturally of a jealous disposi- 
tion, Like the late General Othello of 
Venice, she was “one not easily jealous, but, 
veing wrought, perplexed in the extreme.” 
She was most thorouglly perplexed, and the 
only way to free herself from her perplexity 
was to go in search of Job. 

But where should she go? If she went to 
Boston, she felt that it was very doubtful 
about her finding him, even if he was there; 
and he might return to Bazoo in her absence, 
and—but never mind, she resolved to go. 

She arrived in the elty about noon, and im- 
mediately commenced her search. I don’t 
know whether she went to work on the most 


approved plan or not. Perhaps she didn't 
have any plan at all, I only know that she 
walked up and down all the principal streets 
first, and then she went into some of the 
more retired ones, and she glanced hastily at 
every man she met as she went along. And 
so she spent the afternoon, and still she had 
seen nothing of Job. 

It was just about six o’clock when Sarah 
reached the corner of Y—— street. She 
did't know which way to go. She was tired 
and diseonraged, and she began to blame her- 
self for suspecting Job, I think she was 
almost tempted to call Miss Crixy hard 
names; aud she wished she had never Ieft 
Bazoo on such a fool’s errand, at least, and 
she determined to return home at once. 

“TN go up this street, as I’ve got plenty of 
time, and then I'll go right to the depot,” she 
said. 

It was a very quiet street, as Sarah observed, 
and the people who lived on it were, to all 
outward appearance, very respectable folks. 
Men with some money, but no nabobs, who 
lived comfortably, but made no show in the 
world. 

Sarah walked along slowly, glancing care- 
lessly at the names on the doorplates, until 
she had nearly reached the upper end of the 
street, when— 

“Gunther! J. Gunther!” she exclaimed, 
rubbing her eyes. 

There it was, the name, staring at her from 
the doorplate of the house just before her. 

At this moment & little girl came to the 
door, erying, “papal papa!” and the girl was 
—O, there was no use {n denying it—the very 
picture of Job! And, as if to make assurance 
doubly sure, at that very Instant a man 
brushed by her, ran up the steps, caught the 
child in his arms and kissed her, and that 
man was—-O hevings! it was, it was, she was 
sure it was Job Gunther! 

Now, my most beautiful reader (if you are 
of the feminine gender), I should like to ast 
you, in confidence, how would you feel now, 
just as you have got everything ready for the 
wedding, just as you are about to take your 
dear Frederick Augustus for better or wors. 
—how would you feel to find that the beloved 
one was a married man, and the father of a 
family ? ; 

I want you to ask yourself this question, 
because in no other way can you realize the 
feeling of Miss Sarah McKenzie when she 
made this very fmportant and startling 
discovery mentioned above. 
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Miss McKenzie was of a very nervous tem- 
perament. I don’t know whether I have 
mentioned this before or not, but such was 
the fact. She was one of that kind of women 
who fly all to pieces about once a month (she 
wasn’t one of those that take themselves to 
pieces every night—O nol) and she was just 
one of those women whom I should rather 
live with a week than a fortnight. 

I'm fairly ashamed of myself for talking so 
about my heroine, but I wild tell the truth, if 
Ihave to spoil the story. 

Bat IT want you to understand me. I 
merely say that Sarah, was of a nervous tem- 
perament, and I’m sure that’s nothing very 
had. She was the most agreeable woman I 
ever met, without any exception, for a single 
evening; and she was pretty, aud~but she 
would fly. And so she flew now, right up 
the steps, through the hall, and inte the 
sitting-room, 

O, must I tell it? I believe I will, but my, 
pen fairly blushes while I write. 

There he was in the arms of the most beau- 
tiful woman that Miss Sarah MeKenzie ever 
saw. And she was kissing him, and he was 
kissing her, while three very interesting 
children were gathered around them, seream- 
ing at the top of their Hittle voices, “papa, 
papa? 

It was really too bad to spoil such a lovely 
picture of domestic bliss, considering the 
Scarcity of such pictures, but Sarah never 
did care much about high art, and she was 
feeling exceedingly nervous, and so she flew 
at Mr. Gunther with a determination to spoil 
his “picter,” if she couldn't do anything else. 

“0, you seamp!” cried Sarah, fixing her 
taper fingers in Mr. Gunther's hair, and pull- 
ing out huge handfuls. 

Mr. Gunther's first thought was that she 
wanted to collect cnough for a hair mattress, 
but when she called him a scamp, he began 
to think there must be some mistake, 

“O you villain! to try to marry au innocent 
young girl, when you are already married,” 
and the hair flew worse than before, 

Mrs. Gunther fainted, and the children 
screamed, but Sarah persisted. 

“Why, why-—woman, you're mad!” yelled 
Mr. Gunther, “I don’t know you.” 

“Yon't know me! Then PH make you 
know me,” and agatn the hatr flew. 

But just at this moment another actor ap- 


peared upon the scene. Te had been reading 
in the library, but hearing the racket, he had 
rushed out to learn the cause. 

“Why, what’s alt this?” cried he; and 
then eatching a glimpse of the face of the 
aggressive party, “Sarah! Sarah! are you 
crazy 2”? 

Sarah stopped suddenly at the sound of 
that vaice, and looked belind her, ‘Then she 
Jovked before her, and then— 

“Don't you kuow me, Sarah?” asked Job, 
for it was he. 

“Which is which?” she asked, feeling 
considerably confused. 

“Why, Pm Job,” said the new-comer. 

“And Pin Joe, or I was a few minutes ago, 
But tear my hair out if E know who I am 
now,” said Joseph, 

“And you are not married, Job?” asked 
Sarah. 

“Why, of course Tam not. I was going to 
Bazoo to-morrow for the purpose of marrying 
you. But didn’t you know, love, that Joa 
was my twin brother?” 

“ Yes, I knew it, but I didn’t suppose you 
Jooked so much alike, and then I didn’t know 
that he was living iu Boston, and this morn- 
ing I heard that you were here—Miss Crixy 
said sho saw you here, on the street with a 
woman. I vame down to see about it;* and 
Sarah burst into tears, 

“Well, well, Sarah, don’t ery. It is all 
right now any way. Brother Joe, let me 
make you acquainted with the soon-to-be 
Mrs. Job Gunther.’ 

“Tve met her before,” said Joe, who had 
just restored his beautiful wife to conscious- 
ness, 

But he came forward and took her hand, 
and said that although he had been the 
greatest sufferer, he would agree to say 
nothing about damages, provided Miss Me- 
Kenzie would agree to buy him a wig in case 
he should ever need one. 

“Lagree,” said Sarah, drying her eyes. 

“And I will te her boudsman,” said 
dob. 

“Well, then, peace and harmony being 
restored, let us go to supper;” and Joe led 
the way to the dinlng-room, 

It is only necessary to say that there was a 
wedding in Bazoo shortly after, and the 
happiest man there was Mr. Job Gunther, 
and the happiest woman was bis bride. 
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